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Just  in  case  you  missed  the  fine  print 
in  the  last  ad,  ($1 ,008,730.35) 
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That’s  how  much  we’ve  added  to  our  schedules  since 
our  Retail  Rate  Plan  took  effect  last  May! 


And  we  haven’t  even  counted  January. 

When  we  introduced  our  revolutionary  Single  Rate  Plan  for 
national  advertisers,  we  expected  new  business  by  the  numbers 
—but  the  size  of  those  numbers  has  amazed  us. 

In  eight  months,  $1,008,730.35  worth  of  additional  national 
ad  schedules ! 

Advertisers  like  the  way  the  Sun-Times  and  Daily  News  com¬ 
bination  adds  up  —  at  the  retail  store  rate.  Helped  our  Single  Rate 
Plan  multiply  into  a  mountain  of  advertising. 

And  that,  we  like.  Because  it’s  there. 


What  classified 
■sans:  now  24% 
if  total  HMome 
(See  page  16) 

1964  leaders 
in  Hnage 
(See  page  16) 


Chicago  Sun-Times 
Chicago  Daily  News 


Marshall  Field,  Publisher 


lt7U‘±  was  a  year  of  substantial 
progress  for  the  Journal-American  in  both 
circulation  and  advertising. 


Circulation  of  the  Sunday  Journal-American 
was  UP  159,720  and  reached  an  average  of 
800,306.  Circulation  of  the  weekday  Journal- 
American  was  UP  31,311  and  averaged  538,057. 


The  Journal-American’s  gain  in  Total  Adver¬ 
tising  for  the  year  exceeded  1,250,000  lines. 
The  Journal-American  scored  linage  ad¬ 
vances  in  all  the  important  classifications,  in¬ 
cluding  Retail,  Department  Stores,  National 
and  Classified. 


This  increased  use  by  advertisers  is  the  result 
of  the  Journal-American’s  rapidly  growing 
readership  among  families  in  the  higher  in¬ 
come  levels.  The  Journal-American  delivers 
by  far  the  largest  evening  audience  in  the  age 
and  income  groups  that  buy  the  most  mer¬ 
chandise  and  nationally  advertised  products. 


mencan 


Represented  Nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service  Inc. 

Sources;  Circulation  figures  are  averages  for  the  6  months  ended  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  1%4,  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous 
year,  as  filed  with  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations.  Advertising  data  is 
from  Media  Records. 


'(Sales  Management  Survey,  Nov.  10  issue) 


The  test  area  which  comes  closest  to  being  the 
U.S.  market  in  miniature  is  Central  Indiana’s 
47-covmty  composite  of  highly  diversified  industry, 
commerce  and  agricultiu^  that  provides  $4.9  bil¬ 
lion  E.B.I.  for  694,800  families. 

Centered  by  the  Indianapolis  Metro  Area,  which 
ranks  27th  in  retail  sales,  this  typical  test  market 


is  large  enough  to  be  projectable.  The  Star  and 
The  News,  full-service  newspapers  that  fit  the 
market’s  distribution  pattern  exactly,  provide 
penetrating  coverage  with  practical  economy. 

For  complete  details,  ask  our  representatives  for 
the  new  Indianapolis  Market  "Facts"  Book,  which 
contains  latest  statistical  data. 


You’re  IH...In  Indiana,  with 


The  Indianapolis  Star 

(Morning  &  Sunday) 


THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 

(Cvaning) 


Kelly-Smith  Company  •  National  Repreaentativea 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


FEBRUARY 

2- 3 — ^Advarfiting  Fadarafion  of  Amarica — Advartising  Astociation  of  tha 

Wa$t  Mid-Wintar  confaranca  on  Advartiting/Sovarnmant  Ralationi, 
Sfatlar-Hilton  Hotal,  Washington,  D.C. 

3—  Califomia-Navada  Assodatad  Prass,  El  Dorado  Hotel,  Sacreivanto, 
Calif. 

3- 7 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Assodation,  El  Dorado  Hotel,  Sacra¬ 

mento. 

4 —  Western  Newspaper  Industrial  Relations  Bureau,  El  Dorado  Hotel, 
Sacramento,  Calif. 

4-6— Ohio  Newspaper  Assodation,  Columbus  Plaza,  Columbus. 

6-  Massachusetts  UPl  Newspaper  Editors,  Yankee  Drummer  Inn,  Auburn. 

7- 9 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Newhousa  Communica¬ 

tions  Center,  Syracuse. 

8- 19 — City  Editors  Seminar,  American  Press  Institute,  Columbia  University, 

New  York  City. 

II— ANPA  Research  Institute  Offset  Round-Table,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
New  York. 

1 1- 14— Canadian  Managing  Editors'  Conference,  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto. 

12- 13 — South  Carolina  Press  Assodation,  Hotel  Columbia,  Columbia. 

13 -  South  Carolina  AP  News  Council.  Columbia,  S.C. 

19-20 — New  York  Press  Association,  1 13th  annual  meeting.  Hotel  Syracuse, 
Syracuse.  N.Y. 

19- 20 — Oregon  Press  Conference  (School  of  Journalism,  University  of 
Oregon),  Eugene. 

20 —  SNPA  Labor  Committee,  Grand  Hotel,  Point  Clear,  Ala. 

20-21 — National  Classified  Supervisors  School  and  Clinic,  La  Salle  Hotal, 
Chicago. 

20- 21 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  La 
Salle  Hotel,  Chicago. 

21—  SNPA  Board  of  Directors,  Grand  Hotel,  Point  Clear,  Ala. 

21-22— Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Hotel 
President,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

21-23— Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

21- 24— Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Manager  Con¬ 
ference,  Chinook  Hotel,  Yakima,  Wash. 

22- March  5— Advertising  Executives  seminar  (under  75,000  circulation), 
American  Press  Institute,  Columbia  University. 

23 -  Northern  California  and  Southern  California  Controlled  Circulators 
Association,  Burlingame. 

25-26— Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association,  Sheraton-Belvedere  Hotel. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

25- 27— PNPA  and  Interstate  Advertising  Managers'  Association  Display 
Advertising  Conference,  Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg. 

26—  Chesapeake  AP  Association  with  Maryland  and  Dalaware  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  Baltimore. 

26-27— Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolines, 
Wade  Hampton  Hotal,  Columbia,  S.C. 

28-March  2— Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Assodation,  Inn  of  the  Six  Flags, 
Arlington. 

MARCH 

1 —  New  York  Associated  Dailies,  Hotel  Statler-Hilton,  Buffalo. 

2- 3 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association-Advertising  Managers  Bureau, 

New  York  State  Dailies,  Hotel  Staffer,  Buffalo. 

4- 5 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Parker 

House,  Boston. 

5- 6— Texas  Press  Association  Annual  Mechanical  Conference,  Sam  Houston 

State  Teachers  College,  Huntsville. 

8 — Southern  California  Controlled  Circulators  Association,  Rodger  Young 
Auditorium,  Los  Angeles. 

8-19 — Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors  seminar  (over  50,000  circula¬ 
tion),  American  Press  Institute.  Columbia  University. 

13- 14 — Northwest  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Hotel  Leamington, 
Minneapolis. 

14- 16— SNPA  Mechanical  Conference  (Western  Division),  Hotel  Texas, 
Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

18- 20— Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Pittsburgh  Hil¬ 
ton,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

19 —  United  States  Basketball  Writers  Association.  Portland-Hilton  Hotel. 
Portland.  Ore. 

20 —  Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Assodation  Circulation  Conference, 
Marion  Hotel,  Salem,  Ore. 

21- 23 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Sheraton-Chicago 
Hotel,  Chicago. 


Ice  Skating 

in  St  Petersburg,  Florida? 


Family  ice  skating,  professional  ice  shows  and  hockey 
are  just  a  few  of  the  additional  recreational  and  sports 
activities  St.  Petersburg  visitors  and  residents  will  en¬ 
joy  when  the  city’s  new  five-million-dollar  Bayfront 
Center  opens  in  March. 

When  the  Center’s  convertible  ice  rink  isn’t  in  use, 
there’ll  be  big-time  basketball,  music  festivals,  the 
circus  and  other  events  in  the  22,500  square  foot 
arena. 

Then,  in  the  Center’s  spacious  auditorium,  opera,  bal¬ 
let,  symphony  concerts  and  touring  Broadway 
companies  will  add  to  the  community’s  already-rich 
cultural  life. 

The  Center  —  with  total  seating  capacity  of  11,000, 
off-street  parking  for  1,400  cars  and  112,500  square 
feet  of  roofed  area  —  has  already  booked  large  na¬ 
tional  and  state  conventions  as  well  as  trade  and 
industrial  shows  for  this  spring  and  summer. 

Completion  of  this  cultural-sports-convention  center 
is  indicative  of  St.  Petersburg's  growth  and  progress 
...  so  are  the  new  museum  of  fine  arts,  the  down¬ 
town-waterfront  marina  and  the  many  new  high-rise 
apartment  buildings. 

Reach  progressive  St.  Petersburg  and  all  of  Pinellas 
County  with  the  combined  circulation  of  The  Times 
and  Independent.  No  other  newspapers  have  circu¬ 
lation  of  consequence  in  this  rich  market. 
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Evening  Independent 
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He  blows  the  whistle  on 

"striped  shirts"  and  overstuffed  heads 


A  firm  believer  in  literary  deflation  with  no  quips  barred.  That's  Jim  Murray,  sports  columnist 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Here's  how  he  zeroed  in  on  one  target— whistle-happy  football 
officials:  "When  the  striped  shirts  are  in  form,  they  find  more  crime  than  the  FBI. ..drop  more 
handkerchiefs  than  an  old  maid  at  a  stag  picnic.  They  can  spot  infractions  while  they're  tossing 
the  coin... now  and  then  while  coming  out  of  the  dressing  room.  They  have  decided  more 
games  than  the  forward  pass.  I  do  not  wish  to  impugn  the  integrity  of  these  officials— just 
their  eyesight." 

While  the  entire  sports  scene  keeps  its  neck  handy  for  Jim  Murray's  hatchet,  he  is  as 
quick  to  cheer  a  champ  as  to  chop  a  chump.  An  outstanding  non-athlete  himself,  Jim  wrote 
his  way  up  from  a  college  news  beat  to  general  assignments  on  East  and  West  coast  news¬ 
papers,  cover  stories  for  Time  Magazine  and  associate  editorship  of  Sports  Illustrated. 
After  this  Luce  affiliation,  he  brought  his  Irish  lip-fighting  ability  to  The  Times,  whose 
male— and  female— readers  rose  to  his  provocative  bait  and  made  his  column  the  most 
talked-about  sports  feature  in  Western  America. 

Jim  Murray  is  outstanding  as  a  reporter  who  is  doing  things,  going  places  in  his  field. 
His  job  is  to  help  readers  to  know  and  understand,  a  task  to  which  his  remarkable  talent, 
ability,  and  perception  are  skillfully  applied  every  day. 

THE  LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 

R«prtsenUd  Nationally  by:  Crttmer,  Woodward.  O’Hara  &  Orrnsbtt.  Inc. 
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SIX  morCf  we  can 
still  fit  the  car  in  the  garage!** 

Maybe  a  mite  exaggerated,  but  you’ll  get  super  sales  with  a 
test  campaign  in  the  ALTOONA  MIRROR — read  in  98%  of 
Altoona  homes.  4  out  of  S  in  Blair  County.  Outside  media 
can’t  touch  this  coverage,  and  few  other  markets  match  it! 
Retailers  are  cooperative,  and  folks  have  money  to  spend, 
so  get  ready,  get  set,  get  going — in  “TEST-TOWN,  PA.” 

TEST  BEST  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  WITH  THE 

aitoona  SKirtot 

Altoona  Pennsylvania’s  Only  Daily  Newspaper 

Richard  £.  Beeler,  Advertising  Manager 


The  Advance 

of  DOVER,  N.  J. 

New  Jersey*s  newest 
daily  newspaper 

Continuing  in  a  tradition  of  95  years  of 
service  to  Morris  County,  N.  J.  THE 
ADVANCE,  America's  second  largest  tri¬ 
weekly  became  a  needed,  new  daily  on 
Feb.  1,  1965. 

For  informaHon 

about  this  new  media  and  growing  market 
coll  or  write: 

P-C  P  METRO  AGENa 


60  E.  42nd  St. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


YU.  6-5542 
(code  212) 


Austin  C.  Drukker,  Vice-President 
James  J.  Todd,  N.  Y.  Manager 

THE  ADVANCE  may  be  bought  in  combination 
with  THE  HERALD-NEWS 
of  Possoic-Clifton,  N.  J. 
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Legal  learning  can  be  of  inestimable  advantage  to  a 
newspaperman,  believes  Morry  Zenoff,  publisher  of  the 
Boulder  City  (Nev.)  News  and  other  papters,  who  has  entered 
Kansas  University  (his  daughter  is  an  undergraduate  then-  and 
his  son  is  seeking  a  doctorate  at  Harvard)  to  study  law.  Mr. 
Zenoff,  54,  bec-ame  a  journalism  graduate  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  32  years  ago.  “I  feel  a  local  editor  with  legal  train¬ 
ing  could  make  sure  ordinances  are  fair  and  without  loopholes 
and  that  state  laws  are  up  to  date  and  well  written,”  he  said. 
“I  feel  the  general  public,  the  John  Q.  Citizen  of  the  towns  where 
I  have  newspapers,  should  have  a  public  defender  on  matters 
of  personal  and  public  concern.” 

^Tliousands  of  newspapermen  the  world  over  cherish  personal 
reeolleetions  of  Sir  Winston  Churchill.  As  rewrriteman  and  ship 
news  reporter  for  the  New  York  Sun,  I  was  privileged  to  follow 
him  for  several  days  at  the  end  of  the  war.  He  bounced  into  the 
ship’s  theater  in  one  of  his  zippered  siren  suits  and  boomed  to  a 
big  press  corps:  “I’m  glad  to  see  you  gentlemen — I  was  once  a 
journalist  myself,  you  know.’’  Some  demonstrations  were  threat¬ 
ened  against  him  at  the  time,  so  my  editor  had  me  walk  beside 
his  open  car  as  he  rode  the  road  of  glory  in  a  tickertape  parade  up 
Broadway  from  the  Battery  to  City  Hall.  When  a  firemen’s  glee 
club  sang  the  brave  words  “Tliere'II  always  be  an  England/ And 
England  shall  be  free”  from  the  balcony  of  the  Gty  Council 
Chamber,  great  tears  poured  from  the  eyes  of  the  emotional  and 
courageous  old  lion  and  rolled  down  his  chubby  cheeks.  Tliere 
were  felicitous  and  heart-throbbing  speeches,  too,  at  a  convocation 
at  Columbia  University  and  lunches  at  the  University  Qub  and 
Metropolitan  Club.  It  was  a  great  week  in  the  presence  of  a  great 
man.  Reporters  will  remember  that  former  reporter  forever. 

— The  Hope  Star-Journal  punned  itself  “Indiana’s  most  Hope- 
filled  Newspaper.”  ...  A  subscriber  to  the  Kingman  (Ind.) 
Star  receiv^  a  copy  dated  Dec.  21,  1961,  and  then  noted  the 
wrapper  bore  this  stamp:  “Found  in  supposedly  empty  mail 
equipment  in  Chicago,  Ill.”  .  .  .  Navy  Times  reports  that  the 
skipper  (or  C.O.)  of  the  naval  station  at  Rota,  Spain,  is  Capt. 
J,  A,  Camera,  who  writes  a  column  for  the  station  paper  called, 
natch,  “Candid  Comments.”  .  .  .  Here’s  an  AP  “bright”  from 
Reno:  “The  Nevada  Rock  Roller  sounds  as  if  it  has  something 
to  do  with  modern  music.  But  it’s  the  name  of  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper  that  was  published  in  Reno  during  the  early  nineteen- 
hundreds,  when  mining  was  the  biggest  business  in  Nevada.” 
.  .  .  Heady  head  in  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Press-Telegram: 
“Sally  Rand  Is  Pinched  on  Arrears.”  .  .  .  Two  articles  in  the 
February  Argosy  will  be  by  New  York  World-Telegram  &  Sun 
staffers:  Ted  Morelltf  of  the  U.  N.  bureau  writes  about  the  new 
kind  of  Cold  War  warrior  (a  story  which  grew  out  of  a  news 
item)  and  Allan  Keller,  feature  w’riter  and  columnist,  writes 
about  a  man  who  insists  on  flying  his  own  kind  of  air-vehicle. 

Tom  Siler,  Knoxville  News-Sentinel: 

“Only  a  newspaperman  can  know  the  full  fun  of  being  one. 
And,  as  in  all  other  endeavors,  there  are  only  a  few  really 
good  ones.  The  rest  of  us  must  settle  for  less.  As  someone 
once  said,  ‘If  you  cannot  catch  a  bird  of  paradise,  better  take 
a  wet  hen.’  ” 

Don  Whitehead,  Knoxville  News-Sentinel : 

“The  longer  I  live,  the  more  I’m  convinced  that  a  newspaper 
reporter  should  remain  a  bystander  in  covering  the  news — 
and  never  allow  himself  the  luxury  of  helping  to  ‘make’  news. 
A  reporter  may  .believe  anything  he  wishes.  But  as  soon  as 
he  chooses  up  sides  in  public  controversies,  he  diminishes  his 
!  value  as  an  unbiased  reporter.  Editorializing  belongs  on  the 
editorial  page  and  not  in  news  columns.  It  isn’t  easy  to  avoid 
showing  a  bias — but  it  can  be  done.” 

EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  January  30,  1965 
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Feeding  your  product  story  into  just  part 
of  the  St.  Louis  market  won’t  do  the  job. 
And  if  you’re  not  in  the  Globe-Democrat 
you’re  missing  the  choice  meat  of  this  fat 
and  friendly  bird.  Fact  is,  the  Globe 
leads  in  circulation  (over  St.  Louis’ 
other  daily)  in  75  of  the  91  counties. 
This  includes  34  of  the  largest  towns  and 
72  of  the  82  urban  towns  with  over 


Represented  nationally  by  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt 


2,500  population  outside  the  standard 
metropolitan  area. 


Source:  Latest  ABC  Audit 

In  the  St.  Louis  TOTAL  MARKET  area, 
your  salesman  should  be  the 


YOU’VE  GOT  TO  FEED  THE  WHOLE  BIRD 
TO  KEEP  IT  HEALTHY 


editorial 


Apply  the  ^^Guidelines’’ 

IGHTEKN  months  apo  two  young  girls  were  slashed  to  tleath  in 
^  a  New  York  City  apartment.  After  many  months  of  investigation 
a  young  man  was  arrestetl  as  a  suspect  who  allegedly  confessed  the 
two  slayings  plus  a  third.  He  later  rccantetl  his  confessions  and, 
according  to  rejxtrts,  the  case  against  him  fell  apart.  I'liis  week  a  new 
susjject  was  anestetl  and  booked  for  the  murders.  Cdiarges  against  the 
first  susjjet :t  were  dropped. 

.\lf  of  this  has  raisetl  questions  about  jxjlice  mcthcKls  in  ol>taining 
the  original  confession.  Charges  have  Iteen  made  against  the  police  and 
the  |X)lice  commissioner  has  annouiued  an  investigation.  This  is  the 
second  time  in  two  years  that  an  alleged  confession  of  murder  has  been 
repudiatcxl  by  the  accused  with  a  second  man  eventually  becoming  the 
real  susj>ect. 

If  one  applies  the  “guidelines”  for  coverage  of  |M)lice  activities  and 
criminal  cases  which  have  been  pro|)osed  by  the  Philadelphia  Bar 
Association,  the  j>eople  of  New  York  City  would  not  have  been  kept 
fully  informetl  about  these  cases.  If  reporters  were  hatred  from  review¬ 
ing  }K>lice  re|M)rts,  if  they  hail  not  been  able  to  “invade”  |x)lice  and 
prosecutors’  offices,  the  original  confessions  might  not  have  been  pub¬ 
licized  and  their  authenticity  questioneil.  In  these  cases  it  appears  that 
pre-trial  publicity  served  justice,  and  the  interests  of  the  defendants, 
better  than  would  have  been  the  case  under  the  restrictions  proposed 
in  Philadelphia. 

We  think  the  pidilic  is  seneil  better  under  the  present  system, 
circuit  judge  in  Milwaukee,  considering  the  issue  of  pidtlic 
knowledge  of  jxtlice  activities,  has  ordered  the  police  chief  to  make 
the  daily  departmental  administrative  bulletins  available  to  the 
press  and  public.  He  said: 

“  riie  ultimate  issue  raised  is  whether  the  public  has  a  right  to 
know'  facts  concerning  crucial  matters  jX'rtaining  to  the  operation 
of  the  jx>lice  department. 

“The  answer  is  ves.” 


Strike  Talk 

^  I  ■’w'o  years  ago  New’  York  City  was  struggling  through  the  most 
-*■  costly  and  damaging  strike  the  newspaper  business  had  ever  ex¬ 
perienced.  The  two-year  contracts  signed  then,  after  a  four-month 
susjjension  of  seven  New  York  uewspa|>ers,  will  expire  the  enil  of 
March,  1965.  Management-laixtr  negotiations  have  been  going  on 
for  some  time,  but  already  the  possibility  of  another  strike  is 
scuttlehutt  wherever  newspapermen  gather. 

Neither  newspajx.'rs,  unions,  nor  union  members  have  recovered 
what  they  lost  financially  during  that  Christmas  and  New  Year’s 
disaster  of  two  years  ago.  If  it  hapjjens  again  this  year,  it  will  be 
truly  an  “April  Fool  catastrophe,”  as  Oliver  Pilat,  jtresideiu  of  the 
Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York,  has  dubbed  it. 

Didn’t  we  learn  any  lessons  from  that  ex|>erience? 

Applying  his  words  to  everyone  concerned,  we  share  his  view- 
expressed  recently  in  the  Guild  pa|)er  that  “the  memory  of  what  hap¬ 
pened  two  years  ago”  may  help  bring  alx>ut  agreements  “without  a 
back-breaking  strike.” 


In  the  mouth  of  the  foolinh  in  a  rod  of 
pride:  but  the  lipit  of  the  wige  shall  pre¬ 
serve  them.  Proverbs  14, 
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RIGHTIST  HARASSMENT 
(From  the  Detroit  Neirs) 

One  of  the  deliberate  tactics  of  im¬ 
moderate  conservatives  is  the  harassment 
of  tho?e  who  oppose  them  or  even  record 
their  actions. 

The  harassment  takes  many  forms 
that  fit  a  national  pattern.  Poison  pen 
letter.^,  midnigrht  telephone  calls,  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  pressure,  and  accusa¬ 
tions  of  disloyalty  or  intimations  of 
communistic  leanings  are  standard  varia¬ 
tions. 

The  courts  furnish  an  arena  for  an¬ 
other  form  of  pressure.  Throughout  the 
nation  there  has  been  a  rash  of  right- 
wing  lawsuits,  usually  claiming  a  libel 
or  a  slander,  against  newspapers  and 
other  communications  media  and  against 
civic  organizations,  businessmen  and  po¬ 
litical  figures. 

Again  an  action  pattern  seems  evi¬ 
dent:  Scare  the  potential  critic;  lodge 
in  his  mind  the  idea  that  if  he  speaks 
out  he  may  face  a  court  action  which, 
if  nothing  else,  will  be  expensive  and  a 
time-consuming  nuisance.  .  .  . 

As  trivial  as  such  suits  prove  to  be, 
they  could  have  extremely  disturbing 
effects  if  those  wishing  to  make  fair 
comment  were  bulldozed  into  silence. 

The  defense  against  successful  legal 
harassment,  even  though  it  cannot  halt 
vituperative  midnight  telephone  calls,  is 
to  continue  to  speak  the  truth  about  pub¬ 
lic  men  and  public  affairs. 

Anything  less  would  be  a  victory  for 
the  radical  right  and  a  defeat  for  the 
moderate  point  of  view  of  the  great  na¬ 
tional  majority. 

•  *  ♦ 

JUSTICE  AND  THE  PRESS 

(From  the  Pituburgh  Post-Gazette) 

The  light  of  reason  has  been  all  but 
obscured  by  the  smoke  of  controversy 
stirred  up  by  the  Philadelphia  Bar  As¬ 
sociation’s  statement  of  policy  on  the 
release  of  news  in  criminal  cases. 

While  the  Bar  Association’s  position 
on  criminal  news  is  certainly  subject 
to  dispute  on  several  points,  it  should 
be  possible  for  the  press  and  public 
officials  to  debate  the  merits  and  de¬ 
merits  of  the  proposed  guidelines  with¬ 
out  regarding  them  in  effect  as  a  de¬ 
cree  abolishing  the  First  Amendment 
and  giving  criminals  freer  range  to  prey 
on  society.  Whatever  their  faults,  the 
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news  standards  recommended  by  the 
Philadelphia  lawyers  are  designed  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  remedy  for  a  real  problem  —  the 
dissemination  of  prejudicial  information 
and  comment  which  may  pre-condition 
the  community  and  the  potential  jury 
to  accept  the  guilt  of  the  accused  before 
it  is  proven.  .  .  . 

We  challenge  the  proposed  policy  on 
those  points  where  it  would  physically 
bar  the  press  from  access  to  informa¬ 
tion,  as  in  the  suggestions: 

•  That  the  press  should  be  refused 
the  right  to  review  police  reports.  (This 
smacks  of  censorship  and  not  voluntary 
restraint.) 

•  That  the  press  .should  be  refused 
“the  right  to  invade’’  police  and  prose¬ 
cutors’  offices.  (“Invade”  is  hardly  the 
proper  word  for  entry  on  public  prop¬ 
erty.) 

•  That  the  press  should  be  prohibited 
from  interviewing  a  defendant  in  cus¬ 
tody.  (If  the  police  may  make  a  state¬ 
ment  as  to  the  charge,  why  should  the 
defendant  be  denied  the  opportunity  to 
deny  it?) 

Admittedly  the  whole  question  is  a 
highly  complex  one  involving  a  delicate 
balance  between  the  public’s  right  to 
scrutinize  the  administration  of  justice 
through  the  eyes  of  the  press  and  the 
individual  defendant’s  right  to  be  pre¬ 
sumed  innocent  until  proven  guilty.  But 
difficult  as  the  question  is,  it  deserves 
rational  discussion  by  all  concerned  and 
a  genuine  effort  by  both  sides  to  im¬ 
prove  their  performance. 


.SELECTIVE  CENSORSHIP 
(From  the  Rtieinh  News  and  Observer) 

Many  properly  share  the  concerns  of 
Wake  County  Rep.  A.  A.  McMillan  about 
the  danger  of  auto  racing,  particularly 
among  young  people.  But  he  would  do 
well  to  give  a  little  more  thought  to  his 
idea  about  a  possible  law  banning  auto 
racing  ads  in  this  State. 

Undoubtedly  as  he  says,  “Advertise¬ 
ments  which  show  speeding  and  racing 
automobiles  ‘may’  make  a  very  bad  im¬ 
pression  on  the  drivers  of  our  State,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  young  drivers  with  im¬ 
pressionable  minds.” 

So  may  many  liquor  advertisements. 
And  just  at  this  point  some  are  anxious 
to  reduce  as  far  as  possible  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  cigarettes  which  they  say  kill 
more  folks  than  auto  racing.  Some  ad¬ 
vertisements  by  small  loan  companies 
may  encourage  the  over  extension  of 
credit,  and  improvidence.  Advertising  is, 
of  course,  designed  to  build  appeal  for 
the  things  advertised.  And  some  of  the 
things  advertised  may  not  be,  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  the  things  people  ought 
to  have.  But  the  business  of  selective 
censorship  in  advertising  would  be  com¬ 
plex  at  best — and  probably  impossible, 
in  fairness  to  all. 


NO  SALE 

(From  ihe  Chicago  Tribune) 

A  New  York  jewelry  firm  was  ques¬ 
tioned  about  the  success  of  ads  just 
before  Christmas  which  offered  as  “a 
last  minute  gift  suggestion  guaranteed 
to  surprise  her”  a  ring  priced  at 
$176,000.  The  report:  no  sale.  The  same 
firm,  a  year  earlier,  was  similarly  frus¬ 
trated  with  the  last-minute  suggestion 
of  a  diamond  priced  at  a  cool  one  mil¬ 
lion  dollars. 

We  have  wondered  if  anyone  acted  on 
such  super-expensive  last-minute  nudges. 
In  a  way,  it  is  reassuring  to  learn  that 
those  who  can  afford  to  buy  such  mer¬ 
chandise  do  not  act  on  ill-considered 
whim  or  last-minute  advertising.  After 
all,  transactions  of  the  magnitude  of 
$176,000  and  up  are  more  appropriately 
coached  by  year-round  investment  coun¬ 
selors  than  by  Santa  Claus. 

*  «  « 

FRANK  FULLER 

(From  ihe  Richmond  Times-Uispatch) 

A  salute  to  Frank  H.  Fuller — the  ad¬ 
mired  and  dedicated  chief  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  bureau  in  Richmond  for 
almost  as  long  as  anybody  can  remember. 
We  suppose  the  AP  will  continue  to 
function,  now  that  Frank  has  retired, 
after  42  years  with  the  organization, 
but  it’s  a  bit  difficult  to  see  how  this 
will  be  managed.  .  .  . 

If  we  had  to  list  the  principal  traits 
of  character  of  this  quiet,  self-effacing 
man,  we  would  put  personal  integrity 
first.  Next  would  come  his  constant  effort 
to  play  fair  in  his  handling  of  the  news, 
with  no  slanting  of  facts,  no  injection 
of  prejudice  or  personal  preferences  into 
the  news  report.  And  then  would  come, 
we  believe,  his  co-operative  spirit,  his  de¬ 
sire  to  work  harmoniously  with  all  with 
whom  he  is  thrown  into  contact. 

*  «  « 

THE  CIGARETTE  CODE 
(From  the  Dallas  Times  Herald) 

The  cigarette  industry  invoked  a  new 
self-policing  advertising  code  on  Jan.  1. 

One  observer  has  commented  that 
about  all  that  any  tobacco  company  will 
be  able  to  say  for  a  cigarette  is  that  it’s 
smoke. 


Short  Takes 

Princess  Margaret,  looking  fit  and  re¬ 
laxed,  returned  from  Ireland  with  her 
husband.  Lord  Snowdon,  who  failed  to 
mar  her  holiday.  —  San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  Examiner. 

• 

Two  of  the  most  glamorous  ladies  they 
saw  were  the  baritone’s  wife,  whose  gown 
shimmered  solidly  with  24-photographers 
on  the  inside.  —  Kansas  City  (Mo.) 
Times. 

• 

His  fielding  was  spectacular  as  usual, 
topping  the  league  at  his  position  for  the 
first  year  in  a  row. — Lancaster  (Pa.) 
New  Era. 

• 

Faulty  Dames  Meet.  —  Evansville 
(Ind.)  Sunday  Courier  and  Press. 
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‘I  read  I^e  New  York  Times  daily  and  Sunday  be¬ 
cause  it  is  complete  and  fair,  and  well-informed.  And 
because  it  is  the  yardstick  we  all  use  to  measure 
ourselves.  There  are  days  when  I  read  our  own  paper 
and  we  have  measured  up  fairly  well,  and  then  I  am 
very  happy.” 

Walter  O' Hearn,  Executive  Editor,  The  Montreal  Star 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 
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Decision  Favors  Printers’ 
Bid  for  Separate  Contracts 


An  NLRB  Trial  Examiner 
this  week  upheld  a  union’s  right 
to  withdraw  from  multi-em¬ 
ployer  bargaining  and  declared 
New  York  City  newspapers  are 
“under  an  obligation  to  bargain 
separately”  with  Typographical 
Union  No.  6. 

The  recommendations  of  Trial 
Examiner  Herbert  Silberman 
followed  hearings  last  Nov.  23- 
24  on  the  union’s  complaint  that 
refusal  of  the  newspapers  to 
bargain  .separately  constituted 
an  unfair  labor  practice. 

The  printers’  union,  of  which 
Bertram  A.  Powers  is  president, 
started  the  114-day  newspaper 
strike  in  New  York  in  1962-63. 
Negotiations  with  the  Publishers 
Association  of  New  York  City 
on  contracts  that  expire  March 
30  are  in  progress.  Both  sides 
agreed  talks  would  continue 
without  prejudice  to  the  NLRB’s 
ultimate  decision.  That  remains 
^  unchanged,  both  sides  declared 
this  week. 

Mr.  Powers  said  the  NLRB 
Examiner’s  report  was  antici¬ 
pated. 

“If  employers  have  a  right 
t  to  get  out  of  multi-unit  bargain¬ 

ing,  unions  must  in  all  fairness 
be  granted  an  equal  right,”  he 
I  said. 

John  J.  Gaherin,  president  of 
the  publishers  association,  said 
the  examiner’s  report  merely 
holds  that  under  present  law 
he  does  not  have  the  power  to 
deny  the  union  a  right  to  insist 
on  separate  bargaining. 

“We  remain  confident  that  the 
Board,  when  they  understand 
the  full  implications  of  the  un- 
^  ion’s  withdrawal  from  tradi¬ 

tional  bargaining  with  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  will  uphold  the  news¬ 
paper’s  resistance  to  this  obvi¬ 
ous  bargaining  tactic. 

“Our  attorneys  have  been  in¬ 
structed  to  file  exceptions  at  the 
earliest  possible  date.” 

Mr.  Powers  notified  the  asso¬ 
ciation  June  26  he  no  longer 
wished  to  bargain  on  a  multi¬ 
employer  basis.  On  July  21,  Mr. 
Gaherin  refused  the  request. 

Admitting  there  is  “no  con¬ 
trolling  precedent  that  deter¬ 
mines  the  question,”  Mr.  Silber¬ 
man  based  his  recommendations 
chiefly  on  the  Retail  Associates 


permits  withdrawal  on  “ade¬ 
quate  written  notice  and  before 
bargaining  negotiations  based 
on  the  existing  multi-employer 
unit  have  begun.” 

“These  two  conditions  have 
been  met  by  the  union,”  he  said. 

“I  believe  that  the  Retail  As¬ 
sociates  case  clearly  indicates 
that  there  are  circumstances  un¬ 
der  which  a  labor  organization 
may,  without  the  employers’ 
concurrence,  withdraw  from  a 
multi-employer  unit,”  the  report 
stated.  .  .  .  “Furthermore,  the 
Retail  Associates  (and  many 
other  cases)  give  specific  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  fact  that  a  multi¬ 
employer  bargaining  unit  arises 
from  a  consensual  arrangement 
by  a  group  of  employers  and  a 
labor  organization. 

“It  would  be  unreasonable  to 
hold  that  once  having  entered 
into  such  an  arrangement  a 
labor  organization  completely 
and  for  all  time  deprives  itself 
of  opportunity  for  reconsidera¬ 
tion  and  withdrawal  while  free¬ 
dom  to  make  such  a  choice  re¬ 
mains  with  the  employers.  .  .  . 

“There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Board  will  impose 
greater  restrictive  action  on  the 
labor  organization  than  upon 
the  employers  group.” 

Attorneys  for  the  publishers 
had  argued  that  the  union 
wished  to  bargain  .separately  in 
order  to  be  able  to  take  “whip- 


M embers  of  the  Wire  Serv¬ 
ice  Guild  working  for  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  have  ratified  a  two- 
year  contract  by  a  margin  of  33 
votes.  The  agreement  provides 
a  $14  increase  to  $188.75  in  the 
top  minimum  for  Class  I  news¬ 
men. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Guild 
said  this  week  that  ratification 
was  by  a  “slender  majority  of 
individual  votes.”  Voting  in 
chapters  across  the  country  pro¬ 
duced  a  final  figure  of  447  votes 
for  the  new  contract,  414 
against  it.  The  voting  by  indi¬ 
vidual  chapters  was  not  avail¬ 
able  at  WSG  offices. 


saw”  action  against  the  newspa¬ 
pers.  They  .said  the  association 
had  an  agreement  to  fight  such 
a  possibility. 

Mr.  Silberman  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  availability  or 
unavailability  of  a  “defensive 
lockout”  to  the  publishers  was 
irrelevant. 

“It  is  not  a  legitimate  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  union’s  proposed  ac¬ 
tion  that  it  (the  union)  hope  to 
derive  advantages  or  bargaining 
strength  therefrom,”  he  de¬ 
clared. 

The  Examiner  concluded: 
“The  union  has  effectively  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  multi-employer 
bargaining  understanding  and 
the  respondents  were  and  are 
under  an  obligation  to  bargain 
separately  for  their  respective 
composing  room  employees  and 
by  refusing  to  do  so  are  in  vio¬ 
lation  of  8  a (5)  and  1  of  the 
Act.” 

Busy  in  Negotiations 

Employers  and  unions  experi¬ 
enced  a  busy  week  Jan.  25-29 
as  negotiations  continued  on 
several  contracts. 

“We  are  making  good  prog¬ 
ress,  but  the  real  questions  still 
lie  ahead,”  Mr.  Gaherin  said. 

The  association  has  contracts 
with  all  craft  unions,  but  the 
Guild  bargains  with  each  pub¬ 
lisher. 

(Continued  on  page  53) 


Robert  M.  Crocker,  WSG 
president,  issued  the  following 
statement:  “I  am  pleased  to 
have  an  amicable  settlement 
with  the  AP  but  like  the  other 
officers  of  the  WSG,  I  have 
mixed  feelings  about  the  rati¬ 
fication  vote.  It  sustains  the 
judgment  of  the  negotiating 
committee  that  this  settlement 
would  be  acceptable  to  most  of 
the  members  and  is  presumably 
all  that  a  majority  was  prepared 
to  insist  on  to  the  point  of  dras¬ 
tic  action.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  large  vote  for  rejection  is 
a  signal  that  the  union  wel- 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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AP  Pact  with  Guild 
Ratified:  447  to  414 


Anti-Smut 
Plea  Wins 
Public  Reply 

San  Francisco 

An  editorial  call  for  a  public 
stand  to  curb  the  decline  in  na¬ 
tional  morals  has  won  an  amaz¬ 
ing  response  at  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner. 

The  editorial  on  Jan.  18  was 
written  by  Charles  Gould,  the 
publisher  of  the  Examiner  and 
of  the  San  Francisco  News  Call 
Bulletin. 

The  response  was  a  direct 
reply  to  the  suggestion,  in  the 
two-column  editorial,  that  “if 
the  general  public  is  as  deeply 
concerned  as  we  are  by  the  de¬ 
cline  in  national  morals  and  in 
national  pride,  let  it  speak  out.” 

“Together,”  the  editorial  said, 
“we  can  put  down  the  sex  ped¬ 
dlers  without  lifting  the  blue- 
noses.  And,  with  God’s  help,  we 
can  put  prayer  and  patriotism 
back  in  our  classrooms.  And  in 
our  hearts  and  homes  as  well.” 

The  message  was  addressed  to 
editors  and  to  the  advertising 
department  as  well  as  to  Ex¬ 
aminer  readers,  Mr.  Gould  said. 

It  already  has  cost  some  ad¬ 
vertising,  he  confessed.  It  also 
immediately  brought  a  public 
response  termed  as  greater  than 
anything  an  operator  has  ex¬ 
perienced  in  her  30  years  on  the 
Examiner  phone  board. 

It  is  not  a  single  flash  move, 
but  part  of  a  program,  Mr. 
Gould  said.  For  in  the  months 
ahead  the  Hearst  newspaper  in¬ 
tends  to  intensify  efforts  to  figdit 
back  against  what  it  editorially 
called  “the  appalling  vulgariza¬ 
tion  of  sex.” 

‘Gallery  of  Great  .4mericans’ 

Public  interest  will  be  kept 
stirred  by  a  special  feature  now 
on  the  teards  which  calls  for 
the  selection  of  “A  Gallery  of 
Great  Americans.” 

Participation  by  readers  and 
especially  by  educators  in  a 
well-rounded  “All-American”  is 
the  goal.  Readers  will  be  asked 
to  select  leaders  in  art,  litera¬ 
ture,  religion,  education,  science 
and  other  fields  in  addition  to 
military. 

“We  do  not  propose  prudery. 
Neither  do  we  propose  wild¬ 
eyed,  fanatic  patriotism,”  the 
editorial  explained. 

“As  a  newspaper  we  have  an 
obligation  to  reflect  life  as  it 
is,  not  as  it  ideally  might  be. 
We  will,  therefore,  continue  to 
print  all  the  news.  That  which 
is  sordid  and  tawdry  we  will 
treat  in  a  manner  suitable  for 
a  family  publication.” 
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THE  LAST  CHLRCHILL  STORY 

Newsmen  Displayed 
Kindness,  Restraint 


Bv  Edwin  Roth 


London 

For  four  long  evenings,  televi¬ 
sion  floodlights  illuminated  the 
house  28  Hyde  Park  Gate,  Ken¬ 
sington,  London  S.W.7,  where 
Sir  Winston  Churchill  was  fight¬ 
ing  his  last  battle.  It  had  be¬ 
come  not  only  the  heart  of 
Britain,  but  the  center  of  the 
free  world. 

The  black  varnished  door  with 
its  two  old-fashioned  silver 
knockers  and  the  silver  figure 
28  became  familiar  wherever 
newspapers  are  printed,  and 
television  or  newsfilms  exist. 
Never  before  was  there  such  a 
deathwatch  —  just  as  never  be¬ 
fore  the  world  had  known  such 
a  man. 

News  of  Sir  Winston 
Churchill’s  final  illness  first 
broke  in  the  afternoon  of  Jan¬ 
uary  15.  Within  minutes,  a  large 
crow'd  of  press,  television  and 
radio  reporters,  cameramen, 
moviemen,  and  tv-operators 
from  many  countries  had  moved 
into  Hyde  Park  Gate  —  a  long, 
narrow  ctil-de-nac  beginning  op¬ 
posite  Kensington  Gardens,  with 
house  No.  28  at  its  bottom  end. 
Both  British  television  networks 
—  the  British  Broadcasting  Cor¬ 
poration,  and  the  commercial 
“Independent”  networks  —  im¬ 
mediately  brought  huge  trans¬ 
mission  trucks  with  tv-cameras 
and  floodlights. 

By  Friday  evening,  82-year- 
old  Lord  Moran,  who  had  been 
Churchill’s  doctor  for  25  years, 
had  started  a  regular  news  pat¬ 
tern  by  reading  his  terse  bulle¬ 
tins  to  the  press  outside  the 
door  of  No.  28,  before  the  mic¬ 
rophones  and  tv-cameras.  He 
continued  this  —  with  daily 
growing  crowds  —  every  midday 
and  evening  until  midday  on 
Tue.sday. 

Some  news  organizations 
were  annoyed  about  the  lack  of 
details  in  Lord  Moran’s  bulletins. 
But  from  the  first  bulletin  in  the 
afternoon  of  Friday,  January 
15,  which  revealed  cerebral 
thrombosis,  it  was  completely 
clear  that  in  the  second  month 
of  Sir  Winston’s  91st  year  his 
tremendous  life  was  ending. 

Unpleasant  Re^'ollections 

News  media  had  Lord  Moran’s 
bulletins  “interpreted”  by  medi¬ 
cal  specialists.  But  even  for  a 
man  who  belonged  to  the  whole 
world  —  and  who  had  belonged 


to  the  ages  for  20  years — should 
Lord  Moran  or  others  have  re¬ 
vealed  day  by  day  and  hour  by 
hour  all  the  distressing  physio¬ 
logical  details  of  his  body’s  dis¬ 
solution  ?  Some  American  cor¬ 
respondents  in  Hyde  Park  Gate 
recalled  with  a  shudder  the  very 
detailed  inside  stories  (complete 
with  tv-diagrams)  about  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower’s  digestive  sys¬ 
tem.  Lord  Moran  spared  us  the 
details. 

But  he  gave  us  the  hard,  in¬ 
evitable  fact.  Each  of  his  bul¬ 
letins  could  mean  only  that  Sir 
Winston  was  dying. 

On  the  first  Friday  evening, 
two  reporters  followed  him  away 
from  the  crowd.  As  he  paused 
beside  his  car,  they  said:  “We 
know  he  is  your  personal  friend, 
and  this  is  very  sad  for  you.  But 
will  you  please  tell  us  quite 
plainly  whether  he  has  the 
slightest  chance  of  suiwiving 
this?” 

Lord  Moran  stood  silent  for 
several  moments.  Then  he  said 
slowly,  very  moved  and  deliber¬ 
ately  stressing  every  word:  “He 
is  very  seriously  ill.” 

When  later  Lord  Moran  an¬ 
nounced  that  Sir  Winston’s 
heartbeat  had  become  irregular, 
a  reporter  asked:  “Is  this  a  bad 
sign?”  With  a  typical  example 
of  what  the  English  call  an 
understatement.  Lord  Moran  re¬ 
plied:  “It’s  not  good.” 

From  the  afternoon  of  Friday, 
January  15,  until  the  evening  of 
Tuesday,  January  19,  Hyde  Park 
Gate  was  a  mixture  of  television 
studio  and  press  working  area — 
packed  with  television  trucks, 
tv-cameras,  broadcasting  trucks, 
movie  cameras  on  tripods,  and 
every  kind  of  electronic  equip¬ 
ment.  Cables  lay  across  the 
street  and  hung  betw’een  houses. 
Through  the  tv-cameras,  live 
telecasts  were  made  not  only  to 
Britain,  but  to  many  other  Euro¬ 
pean  countries,  and  by  the  Tel- 
star  satellite  to  America. 

Brilliant  Newspaperman 

News  media  representatives 
from  all  over  the  world  kept  a 
roimd-the-clock  deathwatch  in 
sunshine,  rain,  frost,  snow,  and 
blizzards. 

All  this  was  very  apt  —  even 
the  illumination  of  Sir  Winston’s 
house  by  tv-floodlights.  He  was 
himself  a  brilliant  newspaper¬ 
man,  and  he  always  loved  pub¬ 


licity.  Only  Popes  and  kings 
have  such  a  deathwatch  at  their 
departing,  but  Sir  Winston  made 
more  history  and  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  longer  than  almost  all 
Popes  and  kings. 

Many  of  the  newsmen  wore 
anoraks  and  other  unelegant 
warm  clothing.  They  ate  sand¬ 
wiches,  and  drank  hot  coffee  o 
tea  from  colored  thermos  flasks. 
Several  times  daily,  roadsweep- 
ers  came  to  Hyde  Park  Gate  to 
sweep  away  masses  of  litter. 

But  despite  the  sandw’iches, 
the  thermos  flasks,  and  the  lit¬ 
ter,  this  scene  was  not  in  bad 
taste.  It  was  indescribably  mov¬ 
ing.  Only  very  few  steps  away. 
Sir  Winston  Churchill  was  en¬ 
tering  eternity.  He  himself  had 
written  many  great  stories  — 
and  his  incomparable  life  was 
itself  one  of  the  greate.st  stories 
the  world  has  ever  known.  This 
was  the  very  last  Churchill  storj’ 
w’hile  he  was  still  alive  —  and 
we  covered  it  with  a  uniquely 
intimate  and  affectionate  rever¬ 
ence. 

When  I  arrived  in  Hyde  Park 
Gate  at  midday  on  Tuesday,  a 
friend  remarked  to  me:  “You’ve 
missed  something.”  I  asked  what 
it  was.  My  friend  replied,  with¬ 
out  a  smile:  “Fifteen  minutes 
ago,  the  Old  Boy  came  to  that 
window  and  gave  us  a  last  V- 
sign.” 

This  sad  little  joke  was  not 
in  bad  taste.  He  was  talking 
about  Winnie,  and  Winnie  w’ould 
have  loved  it.  We  could  not  look 
at  the  large  window  of  his  house 
without  expecting  him  to  appear 
and  smile  at  us.  And  we  refused 
to  accept  that  this  was  the  last 
Churchill  story. 

A  RcqupsI  Granted 

On  Tuesday  evening.  Lady 
Clementine  Churchill  sent  a  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  newsmen  in  Hyde 
Park  Gate.  It  began:  “Lady 
Churchill  expresses  her  true 
thanks  to  the  members  of  the 
press  who  have  shown  kindness 


and  re.straint.”  She  added  that 
she  would  be  most  grratefal  if 
the  press,  radio,  tv  and  film 
representatives  would  withciraw 
from  Hyde  Park  Gate,  as  their 
numbers  had  grown  so  much  that 
the  inevitable  disturbance  had 
become  a  severe  strain.  In  fu¬ 
ture,  the  medical  bulletins  would 
not  be  read  aloud  at  the  front 
door,  but  would  be  telephoned 
to  the  wire  services. 

Within  a  minute,  the  tv-flood¬ 
lights  were  switched  off,  and 
the  tv-crews  began  to  dismantle 
their  equipment.  All  newsmen 
left  Hyde  Park  Gate.  The  tv- 
trucks  drove  away. 

Some  newsmen  continued  the 
day-and-night  deathwatch  at  the 
comer  of  Hyde  Park  Gate  op- 
j)osite  Kensington  Gardens  — 
about  100  yards  away  from  No. 
28.  On  Wednesday,  Sir  Winston 
Churchill’s  private  secretary 
Montague  Browme  stopped  his 
car  beside  this  group  to  thank 
the  press  for  the  speed  with 
which  Lady  Churchill’s  request 
to  withdraw  from  the  house  had 
been  answered.  “Lady  Churchill 
was  very  touched,”  he  said. 

From  Tuesday  evening  until 
Sunday  morning,  no  news  media 
representatives  entered  Hyde 
Park  Gate.  Shortly  after  seven 
o’clock  on  Sunday  morning, 
those  who  kept  watch  at  the 
comer  saw  Sir  Winston 
Churchill’s  son  Randolph 
Churchill  arrive.  A  police  officer 
asked  the  cameramen:  “Don’t 
stop  any  cars  to  take  pictures — 
and  don’t  use  flashlights.”  A  few 
minutes  later.  Lord  Moran’s  car 
drove  dowm  Hyde  Park  Gate. 

In  the  gray,  rainy  dawn,  the 
newsmen  at  the  comer  gathered 
around  a  car  with  a  radio. 
Others  arrived  from  their  offices. 
Soon  they  heard  the  sad,  solemn 
voice  of  a  BBC-announcer:  “It 
is  with  deep  regret  that  we  an¬ 
nounce  the  death  of  Sir  Winston 
Churchill.”  The  newsmen  took 
off  their  hats,  and  stood  in  sil- 


Acres  Of  Type  Tell 
Sir  Winston’s  Story 


By  Tony  Brenna 

Winston  Spencer  Churchill 
would  have  iWn  delighted.  He 
would  have  revelled  in  the 
coverage  his  death  received,  the 
acres  of  type  which  told  the 
story  of  his  momentous  life  in 
newspapers  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic. 

His  affection  for  America  was 
both  well-known  and  constantly 
in  evidence.  His  visits  to  the 
U.S.  produced  good  copy.  To 
American  newsmen  he  was 


friendly  and  cooperative.  As  one 
New  York  correspondent  of  a 
London  daily  put  it:  “He  was 
on  his  best  behavior.” 

But  on  home-ground.  Sir 
Winston  was  not  an  easy  man  to 
cover.  Despite  his  personal  jour¬ 
nalistic  experience,  he  was  not 
given  to  close  contact,  to  con¬ 
fiding  in  newspaper  editors  as 
has  been  the  case  with  a  number 
of  other  British  Prime  Ministers. 

{Continued  on  page  54) 
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PiiblisherHas 
Confidence  in 
New  Ga.  Daily 


‘A  Beautiful  Package  of  Stone,  Glass  and  Light 


Atlanta 

If  confidence  is  any  indication 
of  the  state  of  things,  the 
Atlanta  Times,  which  began 
daily  publication  on  June  12, 

1964,  will  be  around  for  awhile. 

Publisher  James  C.  Davis,  a 
former  U.S.  congressman  gen¬ 
erally  referred  to  as  “Judge,” 
is  not  only  certain  that  the 
Times  is  here  to  stay,  but  says 
the  venture  is  moving  closer  to 
an  in-the-black  operation  each 
week. 

“We  think  we  have  done  us- 
usually  well  for  the  initial 
period  of  publication,”  the  Judge 
said  this  week. 

“Our  circulation  has  been 
considerably  in  excess  of  our 
anticipations.  We’re  confident 
that,  when  the  ABC  audit  for 
our  first  three  months  is  pub¬ 
lished,  the  figures  will  show  that 
the  Times  had  somewhere  be¬ 
tween  90,000  and  100,000  sub¬ 
scribers.” 

Tarael  uf  Kumurx 

Rumors  of  the  demise  of  the 
Times  have  been  current  almost 
from  the  day  the  presses  first 
rolled.  There  have  been  consist¬ 
ent  reports  of  financial  and  per¬ 
sonnel  problems  and  imminent 
sale.  Judge  Davis  insists,  how¬ 
ever,  that  none  of  these  have 
been  true. 

“We  think  the  majority  of  the 
people  in  this  area  want  the 
Times  to  be  a  success,”  the  Judge 
said.  The  Times  supported  Sen.  then,  y 

Although  financial  problems  Barry  Goldwater’s  candidacy  in  easily, 
have  ranged  from  failure  to  the  presidential  election,  and  them.” 
meet  payrolls  to  past-due  mort-  people  believe  it  had  a  The 

gage  notes  on  equipment,  the  great  deal  to  do  with  the  Repub-  tatives 
Judge  said  the  Times  has  not  yet  I'^an  victory  in  Georgia.  CTenn. 

faced  problems  of  “a  really  “We’ve  been  going  through  a  Times 
critical”  nature.  trial  and  error  period,”  Judge  pendini 

“We’ve  had  our  ups  and  Davis  said.  “A  few  weeks  ago,  the  C 
downs,”  said  the  white-maned  we  stopped  running  the  horo-  simply 
publisher,  “but  we’ve  been  on  scope.  We  never  realized  so  “The 
top  of  all  of  them.”  many  people  read  it,  and  we  gestion 

The  Times’  executive  offices  brought  it  back  after  a  few  them 
are  tastefully  decorated,  and  days.  source, 

there  .seems  little  spare  space  in  «We  also  tried  eliminating  one 
the  fi0,000  square-foot  plant,  of  the  daily  editorial  pages.  But, 

There  are  new  desks,  type-  again,  we’ve  had  to  put  it  back, 
writers  and  dictaphones  in  news-  Xoo  many  people  want  the  col- 
room  and  business  offices,  and  umnists  who  appeared  on  it.” 
new  equipment  in  the  engraving  had  it  that  the 

1.  .Li  Times  had  cut  some  40  percent 

A  n-  of  its  personnel  in  one  week  in 

P^urchased  $1.4  million  worth  of 

Vjoss  presses  and  installation  is 

nearly  completed.  Judge  Davis  ,  ^  ^  j  j  j 

said  the  Times  has  received  “a  find  we  don  t  need  a 

handsome  offer”  for  the  equip-  Particular  employe,  that  his  job 
nient  and  is  seriously  consider-  essential,  we  let  mm  go. 

ing  a  sale.  The  paper  is  being  We  know  now,  as  we  did  when 
printed  on  used  presses  it  pur-  we  began,  that  we  have  to  oper- 
chased  a  year  ago.  ate  economically,”  he  said.  “And 
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Torrance,  Calif.  The  new  plant  at  5215  Tor-  script  metalwork,  displayed  in 
Representatives  of  the  South  ranee  Blvd.,  is  a  beautiful  pack-  front  of  the  building. 

Bay  Daily  Breeze  and  the  Copley  age  of  stone,  glass,  light  and  A  bronze  plaque  of  the  Copley 
Press  Inc.,  met  here  Jan.  26  flexibility.  symbol — a  bell,  “The  Ring  of 

with  more  than  300  government  The  most  conspicuous  exterior  Truth”  —  is  imbedded  in  the 
and  civic  officials  at  the  dedi-  feature  is  blue  glass  mosaic  tile  stonework. 

cation  of  the  newspaper’s  new  $2  wrapped  around  the  second  story  The  nine-unit  Scott  press 
million  plant.  front  and  sides.  which  prints  the  South  Bay 

James  S.  Copley,  chairman  of  The  two-story  structure  was  Daily  Breeze  has  been  in  opera- 
the  corporation,  and  Robert  L.  designed  by  architect  Roscoe  L.  tion  since  September,  1961.  The 

Curry,  publisher  and  editor  of  Wood.  The  upper  story  is  canti-  presses  are  nearly  150  feet  long 
the  Daily  Breeze,  led  groups  in  levered  to  overhang  the  ground  and  nearly  50  feet  high, 
a  tour  of  the  facility,  amid  a  floor,  thus  eliminating  a  block-  Until  1961,  the  Breeze  presses 
Tahitian  motif  created  for  the  like  look.  were  beneath  the  old  plant  at 

occasion.  Other  features  viewed  from  131  S.  Pacific  Ave.,  Redondo 

...j.  ,  If.  t.he  front  include  extensive  use  Beach,  where  the  paper  was 

>■  Is  or  ..u  les  Palos  Verdes  stone,  terrazzo  produced  until  early  part  of 

Women  guests  received  shell  steps,  outside  court  area  and  this  year, 
necklaces,  flown  from  the  island  walkways,  and  two-level  pools —  As  recently  as  1946,  the  5,000 

of  Bora  Bora.  An  exotic  seafood  both  including  spray  fountains  circulation  of  the  paper  could  be 
buffet  table  was  set  up  and  and  green  areas.  run  on  a  flatbed  Duplex  press, 

refreshments  were  served  from  The  familiar  South  Bay  Daily  Present  circulation  exceeds 
an  outrigger  canoe.  Breeze  signature  is  included  in  34,000. 


I^ses  for  2  Years  S.  Hayden,  Detroit  ISews;  noo- 

ert  McLean,  Philadelphia  Bulle- 
At  Its  birth,  the  publisher  said  .  H  j^..,  palm 

the  Times  was  prepared  to  oper-  Franklin  D. 

ate  at  a  loss  for  two  years.  There  c  A  d  ^ 

were  others  among  the  share-  Schui-z,  Souti  ^ 
holders  who  were  more  optimis-  and  John  C.  A.  Watkins,  Prom- 
tic.  The  Judge  still  sticks  to  his  derece  Journal. 
original  estimate.  Five  are  to  be  elected  from 

In  the  32-page  edition  lying  ^his  group.  Daniels,  McLean 
on  his  desk,  the  judge  noted,  Schurz  are  incumbents, 

the  'Times  had  slightly  more  50  000  the 

than  17*, 2  pages  of  advertising,  *  u  u  m 

or  better  than  50  percent.  The  nominees  are  Hugh  N.  Boyd, 
implication  was  that  this  has  ATeio  Brunswick  Home  News, 
been  a  recent  average,  and  that  incumbent;  and  J.  M.  McClel- 
advertising  was  increasing.  land  Jr.,  Longview  News. 


Louisville  C-J  Tries 
Wider  Col.  Makeup 


?CI)f  (Tonrirr'Sonrudl 


Louisville,  Ky. 

For  the  first  time  in  its  138- 
year  history,  the  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal  published  an  experimental 
six-column  newspaper  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  Jan.  27. 

The  experiment  was  called 
successful  by  Lisle  Baker  Jr., 
executive  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  and  by  Norman 
E.  Isaacs,  vicepresident  and 
executive  editor.  Both  hastened 
to  add  that  the  project  was  sim¬ 
ply  a  one  day  experiment  “to 
prove  to  ourselves  what  a  six- 
column  newspaper  would  look 
like  and  to  have  such  a  news¬ 
paper  to  show  to  publishers  and 
editors  all  around  the  country.” 

Rcasunx  fur  the  Te>>t 

“Almost  all  newspapermen 
have  at  one  time  or  another  dis¬ 
cussed  the  problems  involved  in 
a  six-column  paper,”  said  Mr. 
Baker  and  Mr.  Isaacs.  They  said 
the  Courier-Journal  was  moved 
to  the  experiment  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reasons: 

1.  The  11-pica  line  width  is 
too  short  for  easy  readability. 
Typographical  experts  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  in  8  and  8*4  point 
type,  a  15-pica  wddth  is  more 
nearly  the  ideal  size.  We  are 
close  to  that  in  this  edition. 

2.  The  11-pica  width  imposes 
great  limitations  on  headline 
writing.  No  one  knows  the  man¬ 
hours  spent  on  copy  desks  strug¬ 
gling  to  write  good  headlines  in 
11-pica  restrictions. 

3.  Mechanically,  the  speed  of 
typesetting,  whether  manual  or 
ITS,  is  increased  in  terms  of 
characters  per  hour  by  longer 
line  lengths.  Further,  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  hyphenation  is  re¬ 
duced  by  longer  line  lengths. 
Normally,  we  hyphenate  one  line 
in  five.  We  believe  this  edition 
will  show  a  significant  reduction 
in  hyphenation. 

4.  Checks  show  that  almost 
all  national  magazines  presently 
have  column  widths  of  approxi¬ 
mately  13.6  picas.  This  raises 
the  speculative  point  as  to 
whether  our  narrow  column 
widths  foreclose  opportunities 
for  advertising  which  we  might 
otherwise  obtain.  Obviously,  it 
is  easy  for  any  newspaper  to 
alter  requirements  for  local  ad¬ 
vertising,  but  it  would  require 
widespread  industry  action  to 
sharply  change  requirements  for 
national  advertising. 

“Summed  up,”  they  said, 
“what  we  did  was  to  change  for 
this  one  day  from  eight  11-pica 
columns  with  3-point  rules  to  six 
columns  of  14.9  picas,  keeping 
the  3-point  space.  Our  normal 
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form  width  of  89.9  picas  re¬ 
mained  unchanged. 

“Normally,  our  line  length  is 
10.8  picas  (11  picas,  less  4  points 
indentation).  This  experimental 
edition  width  was  14.5  picas 
(14.9  picas,  less  4  points  inden¬ 
tation).  The  normal  mat  shrink¬ 
age  of  %th  of  an  inch  remained. 

No  Advertiser  Penalized 

“We  left  unchanged  our  five- 
column  editorial  page  and  our 
nine-column  classified  pages. 
Some  advertisements  were  rede- 
.signed  and  reset  for  this  issue. 
Others,  particularly  single-col¬ 
umn  ads,  were  floated.  No  ad¬ 
vertiser  was  penalized  in  any 
way  for  this  experiment  on  our 
part.” 

Mr.  Isaacs  said  one  of  the 
difficulties  for  standard-sized 
newspapers  to  switch  from 
eight  -  column  to  six-column 
measure  lies  in  the  advertising 
field.  While  local  advertising 
could  be  adjusted  promptly  to 
wider  column  widths,  a  greater 
problem  arises  where  national 
advertising  is  involved,  he  said. 

“Clearly  the  newspaper  that 
decides  to  go  it  alone  with  a  six- 
column  paper  is  playing  fast 
and  loo.se  with  national  advertis¬ 
ing  copy  and  can  be  tantamount 
to  inviting  national  advertisers 
to  leave,”  Mr.  Isaacs  said.  “If 
our  experiment  results  in  a  more 
handsome  and  readable  product, 
there  is  always  the  possibility 
that  the  advertising  problem  can 
be  solved.” 

•Magazine  Style 

Exploring  the  national  adver¬ 
tising  phase  of  such  a  switch  on 
the  part  of  newspapers,  Mr. 
Baker  found  that  most  of  the 
major  magazines  in  the  country 
operate  on  13.6  pica  columns. 

“This  poses  speculation  as  to 
whether  newspapers  might  not 
have  been  foregoing  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  more  national  advertis¬ 
ing  by  clinging  to  11-pica  col¬ 
umns.  At  this  point,  however,  it 
can  only  be  speculation,”  said 
Mr.  Baker  and  Mr.  Isaacs. 

“This  experimental  issue  of 
the  Courier- Journal  may  or  may 
not  be  a  foreshadowing  of  the 
newspaper  of  the  future.  That, 
to  some  extent,  depends  on  the 
reader.  Their  reaction  —  good, 
bad  or  indifferent  —  will  be  a 
vital  factor  in  the  continuing 
development  of  the  newspaper 
industry,”  they  added. 

*  *  * 

There  have  been  other  experi¬ 
ments  with  six-column  format  in 
standard-size  newspapers,  nota¬ 
bly  in  the  case  of  the  New  York 
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The  front  page. 

Post  under  Curtis  ownership  30-  tji  a  T?  J 

odd  years  ago.  Other  dailies  A  IflU  lO  1;  OllIlCl 
have  used  the  six-column  make- 

up  on  front  pages  of  late  street-  Daily  Is  Delayed 

sale  editions.  ^  ^ 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  and  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Its  weekly  associate,  the  Na-  Long-laid  plans  to  publish  a 
tional  Observer,  are  current  ex-  eooperative  newspaper  here  have 
amples  of  the  six-column  for-  with  delays,  it  was  learned 
■  at  offices  of  Berkeley  Newspaper 

Suggested  in  1928  Cooperative  Inc. 

Pending  an  election  of  new 
As  far  back  as  1928  Mergen-  officers  and  further  sales  of 
thaler  Linotype  Company  ex-  stock,  no  action  has  been  taken 
perts  were  commending  the  vir-  on  a  large  file  of  applications 
tues  of  six-column  design  to  for  the  post  of  editor  and  gen- 
newspaper  publishers.  John  E.  oral  manager. 

Allen  shows  a  sample  page  of  The  office  at  1942  Shattuck 
six  16-pica  columns  in  his  book,  Ave.  here  is  being  manned  by 
“Newspaper  Makeup,”  published  volunteers,  Dana  Sambor  said, 
in  1936  by  Harper  &  Brothers.  The  bid  for  at  least  $30,000  in 
The  six-column  idea  never  stock  sales  is  continuing  with 
really  caught  on.  In  fact,  a  trend  nearly  $24,000  in  hand,  she 
to  nine-column  format  swept  the  added.  Authorization  for  a  time 
country  after  World  War  II  extension  of  the  fund  drive  with- 
newsprint  economies  inspired  a  in  California  was  expected 
reduction  of  column  width  from  shortly,  she  added. 

12  to  11  picas.  A  few  hitherto  As  a  result,  details  on  plans 
five  -  column  tabloids  have  for  the  unique  venture  probably 
changed  to  six-column  makeup  will  not  be  available  for  another 
in  recent  years.  month.  Miss  Sambor  said. 

•  Berkeley  is  termed  a  logical 

Editors  Appointed  cooperative  news- 

.  paper  because  of  the  success  of 

Un  Wichita  Papers  this  type  of  activity  in  the  Uni- 

WiCHiTA,  Kans.  ve^sity  city.  The  newspaper 
Changes  in  the  executive  staff  Kroup  is  separate  from  and  in- 
of  the  Wichita  Beacon  were  an-  dependent  of  other  cooperatives 
nounced  Jan.  25  by  John  H.  was  pointed  out. 

Colburn,  editor  and  publisher  of  "  cooperative  newspaper  will 
the  Eagle  and  Beacon.  P®  controlled  by  readers  and  not 

Martin  Perry  becomes  man-  Publisher,  Miss  Sambor 

aging  editor  of  the  Beacon,  sue-  explained.  The  editor  may  speak 
ceeding  Carey  D.  Granger,  who  himself  and  not  for  the 

recently  was  named  associate  newspaper, 
editor  for  public  affairs  for  both  Immediate  complications  in¬ 
papers.  Mr.  Perry  is  an  editor  elude  the  departure  of  Stephen 
of  the  editorial  page  of  the  two  Rnown,  vicepresident,  for  a  new 
papers.  Southern  California. 

Lester  Buck,  Beacon  city  edi-  Advocacy  of  the  newspaper 
tor,  is  now  assistant  managing  comes  from  what  Miss  Sambor 
editor;  Jack  Pease,  member  of  describes  as  basically  a  citizen- 
the  staff  since  Aug.  1964,  is  ex-  based  group.  Its  members  feel 
ecutive  news  editor,  and  Rich-  the  need  for  what  she  describes 
ai  d  Dilsaver,  who  joined  the  as  “a  vast  number  of  local  activi- 
staff  in  1963,  is  city  editor.  ties”  which  are  not  now  cov'ered. 
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Court  Holds  Stories  Didn’t  Impair  Trial 


Chicago 

Th(  Illinois  Supreme  Court 
has  rejected  defense  contentions 
that  newspaper  publicity  denied 
five  (Chicago  policemen  a  fair 
trial,  rhe  court  unanimously  up¬ 
held  convictions  in  a  burglar 
scandu^l. 

The  court  said: 

“Where  there  is  no  evidence 
in  the  record  that  the  jurors  had 
read  the  headlines,  and  indeed  a 
negative  response  by  the  jurors 
to  specific  inquiries  as  to  their 
expo.sure  to  such  influences,  we 
do  not  l)elieve  that  the  trial 
judge  erred  in  believing  that  the 
panel  was  free  of  prejudice  and 
that  the  jurors  had  heeded  the 
court’s  constant  instructions  and 
admonishments.” 

The  i)ublicity  surrounding  the 
case,  in  which  eight  policemen 
were  accused  of  conspiring  with 
criminals  to  steal  from  mercan¬ 
tile  establishments,  was  the  ma¬ 


jor  issue  raised  in  the  appeal. 
Three  of  the  policemen  did  not 
appeal. 

Deals  With  Publicity 

The  Supreme  Court’s  opinion, 
written  by  Justice  Roy  J.  Solfls- 
burg  Jr.,  dealt  at  length  with  the 
publicity  issue  and  precautions 
taken  by  Judge  James  B.  Par¬ 
sons,  then  of  Criminal  Court, 
hut  since  appointed  to  Federal 
District  Court. 

In  his  opinion.  Judge  Solfls- 
burg  wrote  that  about  180  pros¬ 
pective  jurors  were  examined 
thoroughly  regarding  opinions 
they  may  have  developed  from 
reading  pre-trial  reports  dealing 
with  the  scandal.  Eighty  of  these 
were  excused  by  Judge  Parsons, 
26  because  of  the  influence  of 
publicity.  Judge  Solflsburg  noted 
the  defense  had  20  peremptory 
challenges  unused  when  the  jury 
Anally  was  chosen. 


He  wrote: 

“We  do  not  believe  the  de¬ 
fendants  have  shown  a  pervasive 
prejudice  created  by  pre-trial 
publicity  that  would  prevent  the 
selection  of  an  impartial  jury. 
The  fact  that  the  defendants  did 
not  challenge  any  of  the  jurors 
selected  is  strong  evidence  that 
they  were  convinced  that  the 
jurors  were  impartial  and  un¬ 
biased. 

“It  therefore  follows  that  the 
trial  judge  did  not  abuse  his 
discretion  in  denying  the  de¬ 
fendants’  pre-trial  motions  in  re¬ 
lation  to  prejudicial  publicity. 

Jurors  Denied  Exposure 

“The  trial  judge  interrogated 
the  jury  each  day  as  to  their 
exposure  to  external  influences, 
and  the  jurors  repeatedly  denied 
such  exposure. 

“At  no  time  during  the  trial 


did  the  defendants  offer  any 
evidence  that  a  juror  had  seen 
any  of  the  objectionable  head¬ 
lines.” 

The  burglar-policemen  scan¬ 
dal  led  to  appointment  of  a  new 
police  superintendent  and  com¬ 
plete  reorganization  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  police  force.  The  scandal 
broke  early  in  1960. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  said  in 
an  editorial  following  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court’s  decision: 

“The  court’s  ruling  as  to  the 
effects  of  newspaper  publicity 
should  serve  to  quiet  some  of 
the  judges  and  lawyers  in  var¬ 
ious  parts  of  the  country  who 
have  been  advocating  restraints 
on  publication  of  crime  news.” 

The  Tribune  said  the  Chicago 
scandal  “stands  as  an  example 
of  the  necessity  of  preserving 
the  free  flow  of  news  —  not  for 
the  sake  of  the  newspapers,  but 
for  the  public  welfare.” 


Is  The  Press  on  Collision  Course  with  The  Law? 


Apprehension  among  news¬ 
papermen  grows  as  new  moves 
which  aim  to  curb  crime  report¬ 
ing  are  being  made. 

In  Washington,  the  Justice 
Department  is  studying  “Guide- 
'  line”  proposals,  and  Sen.  Wayne 
Morse  (D.,  Ore.)  has  amended 
and  reintroduced  his  1963  pre¬ 
trial  reporting  bill. 

Across  the  Atlantic,  British 
journalists,  already  heavily  bur¬ 
dened  by  restrictions  in  report¬ 
ing  crime,  face  the  likelihood  of 
even  tougher  legislation  against 
crime  coverage.  The  latter  fact 
has  significance  in  that  U.S. 
advocates  of  new  crime  report¬ 
ing  rules,  often  cite  the  British 
system  as  a  pattern  to  be 
followed. 

In  contrast  with  the  acrimoni¬ 
ous  debate  between  Philadelphia 
newsmen  and  members  of  the 
bar  which  was  aired  on  national 
television  recently,  newspaper 
I  groups  in  New  England  and 
Kentucky  have  decided  to  discuss 
with  their  respective  bar  asso¬ 
ciations  the  possibility  of  adopt¬ 
ing  a  set  of  principles  to  assure 
protection  of  both  fair  trial  and 
free  press. 

Groups  Willing  to  Confer 

The  New  England  dailies’  pub¬ 
lishers  voted  for  conferences 
with  lawyers  and  judges  in  their 
recent  meeting  in  the  Bahamas. 
Similar  action,  taken  by  the 
Kentucky  Press  Association  last 
week,  followed  a  plea  by  Nor¬ 
man  E.  Isaacs,  executive  editor 
of  the  LouisviUe  Courier-Journal 
and  Times.  He  declared  that  a 


voluntary  agreement  on  prin¬ 
ciples  for  coverage  of  crime 
news  could  bring  social  up¬ 
grading  “with  the  law  learning 
to  fight  with  vigor  for  the  press 
right  to  report  the  world  as  it  is 
.  .  .  and  with  the  press  learning 
to  fight  for  the  most  astringent 
purity  of  fair  trial  within  our 
courts.” 

Morse  Bill  .\mended 
In  Washington,  Sen.  Wayne 
Morse  amended  and  reintroduced 


Seattle 

Adoption  of  a  new  Trial 
Judges’  Code,  embracing  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  press,  is  antici¬ 
pated  in  August  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Conference  of  State  Trial 
Judges,  it  was  reported  to  the 
meeting  of  Allied  Daily  News¬ 
papers  of  Washington  here  re¬ 
cently. 

Judge  Eugene  A.  Wright,  who 
has  been  working  with  the 
Bench-Bar-Press  Committee  of 
the  Washington  courts  since 
1963,  said  the  latest  draft  of  the 
guidelines  for  judges  in  all  50 
states  provided,  as  follows: 

“The  fact  that  trials  are  pub¬ 
lic  does  not  entitle  anyone  to 
photograph,  record  or  otherwise 
to  participate,  interrupt  or  de¬ 
tract  from  the  proceedings  or  to 
annoy  the  participants. 

“The  trial  judge  should  not 
permit  counsel  or  any  party  to 
participate  in  any  action  or  to 
make  any  statements  regarding 
a  pending  case  to  the  public,  the 


his  1963  pre-trial  reporting  bill. 
This  time  the  proposal  has  the 
endorsement  of  the  Judicial  Con¬ 
ference,  organization  of  Federal 
judges. 

The  bill,  S.290,  entitled  “A 
bill  to  protect  the  integrity  of 
the  court  and  jury  functions  in 
criminal  cases,”  would  make  it 
unlawful  for  any  U.S.  employe 
or  defendant  or  his  attorney  to 
publish  information  not  already 
on  file  in  court  or  admitted  as 
evidence. 


press  or  to  others  outside  the 
courtroom.  He  should  reprimand 
counsel  or  recommend  discipli¬ 
nary  proceedings  for  any  viola¬ 
tion  of  this  rule. 

“If  actions  or  statements  con¬ 
cerning  a  pending  case  are  pub¬ 
lished  by  anyone  prior  to  or  dur¬ 
ing  a  trial  and  if  such  publica¬ 
tion  prejudices  the  right  of  an 
individual  or  interferes  with  a 
fair  trial  by  jury  a  new  trial, 
continuance  or  change  of  venue 
may  be  granted.  If  the  circum¬ 
stances  necessitate  a  statement 
of  instruction  by  the  trial  judge 
to  correct  an  injustice,  to  insure 
a  fair  trial  or  to  reprimand  coun¬ 
sel,  such  statement  and  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  requiring  it  should 
be  entered  in  the  record  at  the 
appropriate  time. 

“The  trial  judge  should  not 
seek  or  encourage  publicity  on 
trial  proceedings;  he  should  not 
restrict  the  access  of  the  public 
or  the  press  to  records  or  to  pro¬ 
ceedings.  He  should  make  no 


Officials  at  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  are  treading  softly.  After 
it  was  learned  that  they  were 
studying  proposals  to  define 
guidelines  and  limitations  on 
information  involving  federal 
crime  cases  for  release  to  the 
press  and  public,  a  spokesman 
emphasized  that  nothing  formal 
had  been  drafted. 

He  explained  that  a  memo¬ 
randum  circulating  in  depart¬ 
ment  circles  was  designed  only 
(Continued  on  page  53) 


News  Code 

comment  on  any  proceeding  un¬ 
til  it  is  finally  determined  in  the 
courts. 

“The  trial  judge  should  regu¬ 
late  representation  by  the  press 
and  other  news  media  when 
their  demands,  by  reason  of 
number  or  conduct,  interfere 
with  a  fair  and  public  trial,  with 
the  personal  rights  of  the  par¬ 
ties  or  participants  or  with  the 
duty  of  any  officer  of  the  court. 
Reasonable  facilities  should  be 
set  aside  for  reporters  who  cus¬ 
tomarily  attend  local  trials. 

“The  trial  judge  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  proper  behavior  of 
spectators  and  news  reporters. 
He  should  not  tolerate  any  par¬ 
ticipation,  interruption  or  other 
conduct  that  may  interfere  in 
any  manner  or  to  any  degpree 
with  a  fair  trial  or  the  essential 
dignity  of  the  proceeding.  He 
should  exercise  his  authority 
over  anyone  whose  behavior  is 
not  consistent  with  this  pur¬ 
pose.” 
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Trial  Judges  Due  to  Adopt 


Reporters  Lose  Sleep 
When  LBJ  Has  A  Cold 


By  Caryl  Rivers 

Washington 

A  common  cold  with  a  few 
complications  started  the  news¬ 
gathering  machinery  in  the  na¬ 
tion’s  capital  grinding  before 
dawn,  delayed  a  wedding  and 
cancelled  a  children’s  movie  last 
weekend. 

The  owner  of  the  cold  was 
President  Lyndon  Baines  John¬ 
son,  and  his  pre-dawn  trip  by 
ambulance  to  Bethesda  Naval 
Hospital  in  the  Maryland  sub¬ 
urbs  came  while  most  newsmen 
and  White  House  Press  Secre¬ 
tary  Georgfe  Reedy  were  asleep. 

Mr.  Reedy  said  he  was 
awakened  shortly  before  3  a.m. 
Saturday  by  a  call  from  the 
White  House  switchboard,  re¬ 
laying  a  message  from  the  am¬ 
bulance  on  its  way  to  the  hos¬ 
pital.  He  got  up  and  went  to 
the  hospital  where  he  met  a 
secret  service  agent. 

Mr.  Reedy  said  it  was  “not 
too  difficult’’  to  move  the  center 
of  press  operations  from  the 
White  House  to  the  hospital  at 
that  early  hour.  “I  was  the  only 
member  of  the  White  House 
staff  there,  and  the  important 
thing  was  to  get  the  news  out,’’ 
he  said. 

Conference  C  .11 

The  Press  Secretaiy  said  one 
of  his  first  moves  was  to  arrange 
a  conference  call  with  the  two 
major  wire  services.  He  said  he 
also  tried  to  reach  the  broad¬ 
cast  networks,  but  was  unable 
to  contact  anyone  in  the  news¬ 
rooms.  He  said  he  left  word 
with  the  White  House  switch¬ 
board  to  contact  newsmen  in  the 
order  of  a  priority  list  arranged 
according  to  deadline  times.  He 
said  he  was  able  to  contact  the 
Washington  Post  and  Washing- 
t-on  Star,  but  in  the  midst  of 
making  his  phone  calls  he  was 
summoned  into  the  President’s 
room. 

Some  reporters  have  com¬ 
plained  that  the  W'hite  House 
switchboard  did  not  notify  them 
and  they  only  heard  the  news 
from  their  offices  after  the  wires 
carried  the  story. 

As  the  news  of  the  President’s 
illness  was  flashed  out  by  the 
wire  services,  the  phones  of 
White  House  correspondents  be¬ 
gan  to  ring  all  over  town.  “I 
got  a  call  from  the  New  York 
office  at  about  4  a.m.  that 
bounced  me  out  of  bed,”  said 
Richard  McGowan  of  the  New 
York  Daily  News.  “They  told  me 
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that  Johnson  was  in  the  hospital 
with  a  sore  throat  and  I  went 
right  over  to  the  hospital,  which 
is  only  about  two  blocks  from 
where  I  live.”  He  said  that  when 
he  arrived,  Mr.  Reedy  was  al¬ 
ready  there  and  more  report¬ 
ers  were  beginning  to  arrive.  He 
described  the  scene  as  “a  mad¬ 
house.” 

Couldn't  Get  In 

Frank  Cormier,  the  AP  White 
House  man,  was  called  by  his 
office  at  quarter  to  four,  and 
also  went  straight  to  the  hospi¬ 
tal.  “When  I  got  there  I  couldn’t 
get  in,”  he  said.  “I  was  told  that 
on  orders  from  Reedy  no  re¬ 
porters  were  to  be  admitted  to 
the  hospital.  That  ended  when 
we  were  called  in  for  the  first 
briefing  at  4:56.  It  was  held  in 
a  downstairs  waiting  room  that 
had  four  or  five  pay  phones. 

Mr.  Cormier  said  he  had 
grabbed  one  of  the  phones  right 
away  and  held  onto  it.  He  said 
he  did  not  believe  there  was  too 
much  confusion  on  the  scene. 
“I  thought  Reedy  ran  a  pretty 
good  operation  out  there,”  he 
said.  “The  main  problem  was 
phones.” 

The  Press  Secretary  said  that 
shortly  after  he  made  the  con¬ 
ference  call  to  the  wire  serv¬ 
ices,  a  few  reporters  began  to 
arrive  outside  the  hospital.  “I 
requested  work  space  for  them, 
and  at  first  it  was  set  up  in  a 
small  anteroom,”  he  said.  He 
called  the  first  briefing  “as  soon 
as  I  was  able  to  collect  enough 
information  to  put  the  story  in 
perspective.  I  had  to  talk  to 
the  doctors  and  they  were  quite 
busy.  I  went  to  Dr.  Burkley 
(Rear  Admiral  George  G.  Burk¬ 
ley,  the  President’s  personal 
physician)  and  asked  him  to  tell 
me  what  the  President  had  in 
layman’s  language.  He  said  it 
was  a  common  cold  with  bron¬ 
chial  and  trachial  irritations.  I 
asked  him  what  he  meant  by 
that.  He  told  me  to  think  of  an 
inverted  tree.  The  trunk  would 
be  the  main  windpipe  or  trachea, 
and  the  bronchia  would  be  the 
branches.  The  main  thing  I 
wanted  was  enough  information 
to  make  the  medical  terms  com¬ 
prehensible.” 

Vast  Press  Room 

As  Mr.  Reedy  conducted  his 
briefing  —  which  began  with 
only  a  handful  of  reporters 
present  —  more  newsmen  began 


arriving  at  the  hospital.  Mean¬ 
while,  crews  from  the  telephone 
company  arrived  to  begin  the  in- 
.stallation  of  telephone  lines, 
and  a  40-man  contingent  was 
working  by  8  a.m.  The  White 
House  Communications  Agency 
installed  direct  lines  from  the 
17th  floor,  where  the  President 
occupied  a  suite,  to  the  White 
House.  A  full  complement  of 
Secret  Service  and  Navy  secur¬ 
ity  men  were  stationed  in  the 
area. 

As  the  morning  wore  on,  more 
reporters  began  to  pour  into  the 
hospital,  and  they  took  over  the 
hospital  auditorium  and  adjoin¬ 
ing  rooms  for  use  as  a  vast 
press  room.  This  forced  the  can¬ 
cellation  of  a  Saturday  after¬ 
noon  children’s  .showing  of 
“Mary  Poppins.”  The  Washing¬ 
ton  Star  reported  that  one  har¬ 
assed  Navy  father  led  his  chil¬ 
dren  through  the  crush  of  tele¬ 
vision  lights,  cameras  and  type¬ 
writers  and  muttered,  “Should 
have  voted  for  Goldwater”  as 
his  children  badgered  him  about 
why  they  could  not  see  the 
movie. 

The  wedding  of  a  young  Naval 
corpsman  and  his  bride  was  held 
up  Saturday  morning  when  Se¬ 
cret  Servicemen  refused  to  ad¬ 
mit  their  guests  to  the  hospital’s 
Catholic  Chapel.  They  finally 
were  able  to  get  in  through  a 
different  entrance.  The  Catholic 
chaplain  told  a  reporter  he 
found  the  chapel  surrounded  by 
cables  and  television  equipment 
and  said  to  himself,  “This  corps- 
man  can’t  be  that  important.” 

Temperature  ReadinKs 

Newsmen  followed  medical 
bulletins  on  the  President’s  con¬ 
dition  like  hawks,  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  cold  will  doubtless  go 
down  as  the  best-reported  com¬ 
mon  cold  in  history.  The  Wash¬ 
ington  Star  ran  this  report  on 
the  President’s  condition  in  a 
Sunday  story:  “By  1  a.m.  it 
(Mr.  Johnson’s  temperature) 
was  up  to  98.8;  at  3  a.m.  it 
was  100,  at  about  4  a.m.  100.8; 
at  about  5  a.m.  100.4;  at  about 
7  a.m.  down  to  99.6;  at  1:30 
p.m.  up  again  to  100.6  and  at 
5:05  p.m.  back  down  again  to 
99.8.” 

At  a  few  minutes  after  noon 
on  Saturday,  four  pool  report¬ 
ers  were  admitted  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  room,  where  they  found 
him  in  bed,  clad  in  scarlet  pa¬ 
jamas  with  black  piping,  and 
getting  a  back  rub  from  his  17- 
year-old  daughter  Luci.  The 
President  talked  to  Charles 
Bailey  of  the  Cowles  Bureau, 
Frank  Cormier  of  AP,  William 
Eaton  of  UPI  and  Sid  Davis  of 
Westinghouse  Broadcasting  for 
13  minutes.  He  told  them  he 
thought  he  would  be  all  right  in 


'HOWPV.  LVND0U.„  TMOUeiHT  TO  t^40UE 
AM'  SEE  HOW  VOiniE  DOIN'  " 


lieved  he  had  caught  a  “bug” 
that  was  going  around. 

Folksy  Remarks 

Examples  of  quotes  obtained 
from  the  President  on  his  ill¬ 
ness  were  these: 

“I  wouldn’t  hesitate  at  all  to 
put  on  my  britches  now  and  go 
back  to  the  office  if  something 
had  to  be  done.  But  it  is  Satur¬ 
day  and  a  good  day  tto  rest.” 

“I  don’t  associate  this  (cold) 
at  all  with  any  of  the  Inaugural. 
I  was  never  really  cool.  I  wore 
electric  underwear.” 

Stories  hastened  to  explain 
that  the  President  meant  he  had 
worn  insulated  or  thermal  un¬ 
derwear.  There  is  no  electric 
wiring  in  the  latter. 

Mr.  Reedy  and  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  White  House  press 
staff  made  the  Bethesda  hospi¬ 
tal  their  headquarters  through¬ 
out  Saturday  and  Sunday,  and 
the  Press  Secretary  moved  back 
to  the  White  House  Monday 
morning.  An  aide,  David  Wa¬ 
ters,  stayed  at  the  hospital  to 
handle  medical  bulletins. 

Back  at  the  White  House 

At  the  Monday  morning  brief¬ 
ing,  several  reporters  com¬ 
plained  that  the  press  had  not 
been  consulted  on  the  move  back 
to  the  White  House  and  said 
they  would  prefer  to  be  where 
the  President  was. 

On  Monday  the  President  had 
a  bedside  news  conference  with 
five  reporters.  They  found  him 
wearing  green  pajamas  with 
white  piping  and  reported  he 
was  sucking  on  lozenges  made 
in  England. 

Propped  up  in  bed  at  the 
White  House  on  Wednesday,  the 
President  told  a  small  group  of 
reporters  he  wasn’t  feeling  well 
enough  to  attend  the  funeral  of 
Sir  Winston  Churchill  in  Lon¬ 
don.  He  was  coughing  and 
blowing  his  nose  frequently,  the 
newsmen  noted. 


a  day  or  two  and  said  he  be-  newsmen  noted. 
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i96:i—  Inauguration  Day:  Coolidge  to  LBJ  -1025 


PRESIDENT  Johnson,  Mr*.  Johnson  begin  1965 
Inauguration  Day  at  church  services. 


Ily  Rick  FritMlinaii 

The  photographs  on  this  pag:e  span  40 
years  and  11  Presidential  Inaugurations. 
The  ones  on  the  right  were  taken  in  1925 
by  Hugh  Miller,  of  the  Washington  Post. 
Mr.  Miller  covered  his  first  Inauguration 
in  1921  and  every  one  since  then  with 
the  exception  of  FDR’s  first  in  1933. 
The  photographs  on  the  left  were  taken 
by  the  Associated  Press  Jan.  20,  1965, 
at  the  Inauguration  of  President  John¬ 
son.  In  those  40  years,  much  has  changed. 
Open  parade  cars  are  going  the  way  of 
the  Packard  and  mounted  cavalry.  New 
lenses  are  bringing  close-ups  and  pano¬ 
ramic  .scenes.  But  one  thing  has  re¬ 
mained  constant  in  those  four  genera¬ 
tions.  It  is  the  photographer  visually 
recording  the  Presidents  for  histor>^ 


PRESIDENT  and  Mrs.  Coolidge  leave  the  White 
House  for  Capitol  on  1925  Inauguration  Day. 


PRESIDENT  Coolidge  is  sworn  in  by  Chief  Justice  Taft, 


PRESIDENT  Johnson  delivers  his  Inaugural  Address. 


VICE  PRESIDENT  and  Mrs.  Dawes  ride  Packard  in  Inaugural  Parade. 


MOUNTED  US  CAVALRY  detachment  and  their  band,  no  longer  a  part 
of  modern-day  Inaugurations,  march  in  1925  Inauguration  Day  Parade. 


INAUGURAL  PARADE  gets  under  way  along  Pennsylvania  Avenue  with 
President  Johnson  riding  in  car  directly  behind  the  guard  of  honor. 
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THE  CLASSIFIED  CLESIC 


Small  Ads  Yielding 
A  Fourth  of  Income 


ADVERTISING  NEWS  SECTION  I 


“Service”  is  the  key  word 
when  Mrs.  Jean  Gannett  Arnzen 
talks  about  the  growth  of  her 
newspapers  at  Portland,  Maine. 

There’s  no  “population  explo¬ 
sion”  there  such  as  is  being  ex¬ 
perienced  in  other  newspaper 
areas  around  the  country,  yet 
the  Press  Herald,  the  Evening 
Express  and  the  Sunday  Tele¬ 
gram  are  all  progressing  well. 

Mrs.  Amzen  explained  to 
members  of  the  Northeast  Clas¬ 
sified  Advertising  Managers  As¬ 
sociation  in  New  York  City  this 
week:  “We  just  make  do  with 
the  people  we  have  and  give 
them  a  lot  of  public  service.” 

Up  10%  in  10  Years 


of  the  Westchester  -  Rockland 
Newspapers. 

Acceptance  Guide  iMsued 

A  new  published  revision  of 
the  Code  of  Ethics  and  Stand¬ 
ards  of  Acceptance  for  Classified 
Advertising  was  announced  by 
Max  Taylor  of  the  Portland  Ore¬ 
gonian  and  Oregon  Journal. 
Copies  will  be  made  available  at 
$1  each,  through  ANCAM. 

Mr.  Taylor  stressed  it  was 
more  correct  to  call  it  a  gfuide 
than  a  code.  The  original  one 


was  drafted  in  1947  by  E.  D. 
Howerton  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch.  It  was  revised  in  1950 
by  Daniel  L.  Lionel,  then  on  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  and  now  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  New  York 
Post. 

Ray  Greene  of  the  Salem 
(Ore.)  Statesman  -  Journal,  is 
present  chairman  of  the  Stand¬ 
ards  of  Acceptance  Committee. 

The  foreword  to  the  new  guide 
declares: 

“For  the  protection  of  read¬ 
ers  against  those  without  prin- 


Advertising  Linage  Leaders . . 


ciple,  for  the  preservation  of 
his  newspaper’s  good  reput.ition, 
and  for  the  prevention  of  decay 
in  the  readers’  faith  in  printed 
advertising,  it  is  the  obligation 
of  every  Classified  Advertising 
Manager  to  adopt  a  set  of  .stand¬ 
ards  for  the  acceptance  or  re¬ 
jection  of  advertisements  prior 
to  publication,  and  to  defend  and 
maintain  his  proper  right, 
proven  in  courts  of  law,  to  re¬ 
fuse  to  publish  any  advertise¬ 
ments  that  do  not  conform  to 
(Continued  on  page  45) 
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In  the  field  of  classified,  Mrs. 
Amzen  said,  the  papers  have 
enjoyed  a  98%  gain  over  the 
past  few  years  and  the  want  ads 
now  represent  24%  of  revenue, 
as  compared  with  14.7%  in  1954. 

Giving  some  examples  of  serv¬ 
ice  to  advertisers,  the  vivacious 
publisher  of  five  Maine  news¬ 
papers  paid  her  compliments  to 
Arthur  Keniston,  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Port¬ 
land  ’round-the-clock  g^roup.  She 
mentioned : 

1.  A  third-time  run  for  Satur¬ 
day  or  Monday,  with  a  50%  dis¬ 
count,  which  involves  very  little 
makeover  or  new  composition. 

2.  A  special  frequency-volume 
plan  for  used  car  dealers  in  No¬ 
vember  which  helps  to  erase  the 
seasonal  business  slump. 

Mrs.  Arnzen’s  address  was  a 
higdilight  of  the  Northeast  con¬ 
ference  which  attracted  more 
than  100  persons  for  two-day 
shop  talk  sessions.  Also  in  at¬ 
tendance  were  several  officers 
and  directors  of  the  Association 
of  Newspaper  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  Managers  who  stayed 
over  in  New  York  after  their 
board  meeting.  They  included 
Edgar  Stanley,  of  Oklahoma 
City,  ANCAM  president. 

In  a  special  dinner  ceremony, 
the  CAMs  honored  Paul  Fitch- 
ner,  classified  consultant  on  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  who 
has  completed  31  years  in  the 
business.  As  one  of  the  orgraniz- 
ers  of  the  Northeast  grroup  he 
received  a  life  membership,  then 
the  president,  Wyman  Rice  of 
the  Bangor  (Me.)  News,  pre¬ 
sented  a  plaque  to  him.  The  cita¬ 
tion  recogfnized  his  long  service 
to  the  business.  Also  participat¬ 
ing  in  the  event  was  Raymond 
Dykes,  vicepresident  and  CAM 


(As  Measured  by  Media  Records,  Inc.) 


1964 

Morning 


Lot  Angelet  Times .  .  55,989,413 

Miami  Herald  .  45,987,081 

Washington  Post . 44,253,930 

Chicago  Tribune  ...  .  41,162,788 

San  Jose  Mercury  .  .  35,418,044 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  .  34,513,300 

Phoenix  Republic  .  33,824,568 

New  York  Times  .  32,453,137 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  .  31,643,791 

Orlando  Sentinel  .  31,149,925 

Evening 

Houston  Chronicle  .  37,733,052 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  36,027,786 

San  Jose  News  .  .  35,618,063 

Cleveland  Press  .  34,335,800 

Phoenix  Gazette  .  33,770,804 

Montreal  Star  .  . .  32,459,344 

Washington  Star  .  31,667,792 

Orlando  Star  .  31,149,925 

Denver  Post  .  31,147,899 

Toronto  Star  . .  30,954,197 

Sunday 

Lot  Angelet  Times  .  37,028,286 

New  York  Times  .  .  35,250,325 

Chicago  Tribune  .  20,447,243 

New  York  News  .  20,368,507 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  19,086,422 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  .  18,850,805 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  .  18,778,550 

Baltimore  Sun  .  18,604,159 

Miami  Herald  .  17,544,542 

Washington  Post  .  16,911,985 

Six  and  Seven-Day  Totals 

Los  Angelet  Times  MS  .  93,017,699 

New  York  Timet  MS  .  67,703,462 

Miami  Herald  MS  .  63,531,623 

Chicago  Tribune  MS  .  61,610,031 

Washington  Pott  MS  .  61,165,915 

Milwaukee  Journal  ES  .  55,114,208 

Houston  Chronicle  ES  .  52,147,392 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  MS .  50,422,341 

San  Jose  Mercury  &  Mercury-News  MS  . .  46,302,494 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  MS  .  46,236,677 


1963 

Morning 


Los  Angeles  Times  .  52,471,303  I 

Miami  Herald  .  43,012,496  I 

Chicago  Tribune  .  39,197,903  I 

Washington  Pott  .  38,652,893  1 

New  Orleans  Timet-Piceyune  .  32,880,495  I 

Phoenix  Republic  .  32,071,337  L 

San  Jose  Mercury  .  30,506,980  ' 

Orlando  Sentinel  .  29,235,103  ^ 

Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot  .  27,739,450 

Houston  Post .  27,474,165 

Evening 

Houston  Chronicle  .  34,834,123 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  34,534,050 

Montreal  La  Presse  .  32,776,557 

Phoenix  Gazette  .  32,064,274 

Detroit  News .  31,386,169 

Montreal  Star  .  30,714,409 

Long  Island  Newsday-Nassau  .  30,706,249 

San  Jose  News  .  30,577,196 

Washington  Star  .  30,181,423 

Denver  Post  . 29,714,808 

Sunday 

Los  Angeles  Times  .  35,243,523 

New  York  Times  .  25,739,136 

Chicago  Tribune .  20,264,206 

Baltimore  Sun  .  17,792,887 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  17,683,659 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  .  17,292,183 

Miami  Herald  .  16,701,080 

Boston  Globe  .  15,758,094 

Cincinnati  Enquirer  .  15,397,314 

Columbus  Dispatch  .  14,923,205 

Six  and  Seven-Day  Totals 

Los  Angeles  Times  MS  .  87,714,826 

Miami  Herald  MS  .  59,713,576 

Chicago  Tribune  MS  .  59,462,109 

Washington  Post  MS .  53,052,768 

Milwaukee  Journal  ES  .  52,217,709 

Now  York  Times  MS  .  49,444,967 

Houston  Chronicle  ES .  48,905,334 

Detroit  News  ES  .  45,361,434 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  MS  .  44,034,426 

Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune  ES .  43,861,199 
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COLOR  Is  Making  A  Unified  National  Medium 


fly  Dick  Sherry 

“Some  of  the  success  of  tv,  radio  and 
magazines  has  come  from  the  failure  of 
newspapers  during  the  mid-fifties  to  get 
out  and  sell,”  said  Karl  Bishopric,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Bishopric/Green/Fielden,  Miami, 
Florida. 

“Of  course,  all  this  has  changed.  Be¬ 
cause  the  bureau  (Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing,  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Assoi  iation)  has  fielded  a  top-notch  sales 
team  since  the  Lipscomb  take-over. 
They’ve  done  a  fine  job  of  combination 
media  selling  and  now  they’ve  really 
found  the  key  with  modern  research 
techniques.” 

Agency  for  Newspaper 

Mr.  Bishopric  feels  he  has  earned  the 
right  to  appraise  the  effectiveness  of 
newspaper  selling  because  his  agency 
has  had  the  Miami  Herald  as  its  client 
since  1956. 

“There  are  special  advantages  to  being 
the  agency  for  the  local  newspaper.  Of 
course,  it  helps  when  it’s  also  the  leading 
local  medium. 

“You  get  a  chance  to  observe  the  in- 


Karl  Bishopric 


est  Florida-based  agency,  and  through 
the  Advertising  and  Marketing  Inter¬ 
national  Network  (AMIN),  it  is  affili¬ 
ated  with  42  agencies  with  65  offices  in 
23  countries  whose  combined  North 
American  billing  alone  is  almost  $100 
million  annually. 

Karl  Bishopric  is  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  organization  which  has  its  Ameri¬ 
can  zone  secretariat  in  Miami. 

Karl  Bishopric  started  his  agency  ca¬ 
reer  as  a  media  man,  and  having  a  news- 
l)aper  as  a  client  has  made  him  even 
more  conscious  of  the  effectiveness  of 
newspapers  vs.  other  media. 

“Not  that  we  have  blinders  on.  In  fact, 
B/G/F  has  ‘opened’  juactically  every 
tv  station  in  the  area.  That’s  because 
we  handled  the  opening  promotion  for 
the  first  one  and  subsequent  stations 
came  to  us  because  we  had  experience.” 

His  main  criticism  of  newspapers  is 
that  they  do  so  little  to  educate  their 
clients. 

“You  can  get  a  lot  better  treatment 
than  you  realize  once  you  know  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  how  they  operate.” 

Some  newspapers  act  as  though  they 
couldn’t  care  less  when  they  make  a 
mistake,  Mr.  Bishopric  asserts.  And  even 


AGENCY  PRESIDENT 


ternal  workings  of  the  newspaper  more 
closely.  It  makes  you  sharper  and  more 
aware  of  the  strength  and  weakness  of 
all  media. 

(There’s  a  disadvantage,  too,  he  added. 
The  newspaper  you  work  for  sometimes 
bends  over  backwards  not  to  show  any 
favoritism.) 

Mr.  Bishopric  has  had  definite  ideas 
about  all  phases  of  the  newspaper-agency 
relationship,  ever  since  the  days,  as  a 
young  agency  man,  he  “suffered  all  the 
indignities”  newspapers  had  to  hand  him 
“and  kept  smiling.” 

He  implied  that  perhaps  not  all  agency 
men  have  been  as  tolerant  as  he. 

After  the  inevitable  stint  as  a  carrier 
boy,  Karl  Bishopric  started  work  as  a 
photographer  at  14.  As  such,  he  began 
his  career  as  a  newspaperman,  stringing 
for  the  Winston-Salem  Journal  and 
Sentinel  and  the  Greensboro  Daily  News. 
He  was  also  editor  of  Yackety  Yack,  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  year  book. 

His  romance  with  photography  lasted 
until,  at  the  age  of  19,  he  married,  and 
at  21,  after  2  years  in  the  Navy  as  a 
Lt.  J.G.,  he  joined  the  advertising  firm 
of  Houck  and  Company  (the  founding 
company  of  what  is  now  B/G/F). 

Today,  he  is  40  years  old  and  looks 
back  upon  an  unbroken  career  with  the 
company  (and  a  marriage  which  has 
given  him  a  happy  home  with  his  wife 
^  and  two  sons). 

Century  Group 

The  other  two  men  whose  names  are 
on  the  door  of  the  agency  aren’t  much 
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older.  Jack  I.  Green  is  42  and  W.  Arthur 
Fielden,  47. 

“We  used  to  say  we  had  a  hundred 
years  experience  among  us  and  every 
man  in  his  thirties.  But  there’s  a  limit 
as  to  how  long  you  can  keep  up  a  line 
like  that.” 

Houck  opened  a  Miami  branch  in  1946, 
in  partnership  with  Richard  Carter,  a 
Roanoke  newspaperman.  In  January  of 
’48,  after  two  years  with  Houck  in  Roa¬ 
noke,  Mr.  Bishopric  bought  out  Carter’s 
Miami  share  and  assumed  half  of  the 
partnership. 

“Actually,  it  was  49  percent  to  Houck’s 
51.” 

The  agency  grew.  The  first  year,  bill¬ 
ing  was  $100,000;  by  1954  it  was  a  mil¬ 
lion. 

“There  were  fifteen  of  us  by  that 
time.  I  knew  if  we  were  going  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  grow,  some  key  people  would 
have  to  share  in  the  business.” 

Houck  didn’t  care  to  relinquish  his 
share  in  bits  and  pieces,  so  Bishopric 
and  Green  bought  him  out  in  July  of 
’54.  Mr.  Fielden  became  a  principal  the 
following  year,  and  Charles  H.  White- 
brook  joined  the  agency  ownership  group 
in  1957.  That  same  year  the  agency 
opened  an  associate  public  relations 
agency  with  Woody  Kepner,  then  City 
of  Miami  publicity  director. 

$7  Million  Billings 

B/G/F  now  bills  $7  million.  It  is  not 
big  by  comparison  to  some  of  the  New 
York-based  agencies.  “Just  a  fly  speck,” 
admits  Mr.  Bishopric.  But  it  is  the  larg- 
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more  irritating  to  the  customer,  they 
won’t  own  up  to  it,  either. 

At  this  point  he  aired  a  pet  theory. 

Business  from  Small  Agencies 

“Small  agencies  tend  to  place  more 
newspaper  advertising  in  proportion  to 
their  total  billing  than  larger  agencies. 
B/G/F  places  about  40  percent  with 
newspapers.” 

He  feels  that  newspapers  in  general 
could  return  in  kind  by  being  more  co¬ 
operative. 

As  the  agency  for  a  newspaper,  Mr. 
Bishopric  believes  the  media  available 
for  newspapers  to  place  their  advertis¬ 
ing  —  the  trade  publications  —  are  most 
effective,  as  fine  as  in  any  other  field. 

“Some  of  the  best  ads  and  some  of  the 
worst  are  used  to  advertise  media.  News¬ 
papers  fall  into  both  categories,  unfor¬ 
tunately  more  often  in  the  latter.” 

“I  don’t  think  ads  with  a  mass  of 
statistics  are  proof  of  anything  and  they 
are  often  carried  to  ridiculous  extremes.” 

To  illustrate  his  point  he  recalls  the 
ad  for  the  Herald  B/G/F  did  some  years 
ago  which  erroneously  gave  the  market 
figure  in  millions  instead  of  billions  of 
dollars  in  retail  sales. 

“No  one  ever  noticed  the  mistake,”  he 
said. 

Decries  the  Numbers  Game 

Instead  of  playing  the  numbers  game, 
he  thinks  newspapers  are  better  off  tell¬ 
ing  what  they  can  do  for  the  advertiser. 

And,  he  says,  they  can  do  quite  a  bit. 

(Continued  on  page  18) 
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Karl  Bishopric 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


Mr.  Bishopric  is  full  of  enthusiasm  for 
newspaper  color,  for  example. 

“SpectaColor  and  ROP  color  are  giv¬ 
ing  newspapers  the  appearance  of  a  uni¬ 
fied  national  medium.” 

He  feels  that  tv  can’t  compete  with 
color  as  far  as  cost  or  effectiveness  are 
concerned. 

“How  do  you  measure  a  20  second  spot 
against  a  full  page  of  SpectaColor  at 
only  twice  the  price  per  thousand?  It 
makes  SpectaColor  a  very  good  buy.” 

He  is  particularly  impressed  with  its 
possibilities  for  mass  market  selling,  us¬ 
ing  the  same  color  plates  but  adapting 
different  black  plates  to  each  market. 

“As  the  price  of  tv  has  risen,  news¬ 
papers  don’t  seem  so  expensive  anymore. 

“In  South  Florida,  for  example,  the 
most  effective  single  media  coverage  is 
a  daily  newspaper. 

No  Television  Circululion 

“Television  claims  larger  circulation. 
And  tv  circulation  is  treated  as  an  actual 
fact  among  many  agency  men.  The  truth 
is,  tv  has  no  circulation.” 

He  pointed  out  that  stations  claiming 
fringe  areas  in  their  range  expect  ad¬ 
vertisers  to  believe  view'ers  are  watching 
programs  their  sets  can’t  receive  without 
the  greatest  difficulty. 

“And  even  if  the  set  is  on,  does  that 
mean  it’s  being  watched  during  the  com¬ 
mercial?” 

Mr.  Bishopric  believes  the  Bureau’s 
new  research  findings,  which  show  that 
82%  of  all  readers  open  the  average 
national  ad  page,  to  be  truly  a  signifi¬ 
cant  tool  for  fighting  tv’s  inflated  view¬ 
ing  figures. 

“And  besides,  newspaper  circulation  is 
real.  We  can  give  a  positive  count.” 

Philosophy — Be  Creative 

The  B/G/F  president  has  his  own 
philosophy  of  advertising,  which  is  quite 
direct  and  uncomplicated. 

For  a  man  who  claims  to  be  uncreative 
(“I’m  still  a  media  man  at  heart”)  Karl 
Bishopric  thinks  the  creative  function  is 
the  agency’s  most  valuable  contribution 
to  advertising. 

“The  pursuit  of  excellence  in  the  crea¬ 
tive  function  is  the  agency’s  part  in  the 
marketing  mix,  the  thing  we  are  most 
qualified  to  do.” 

Mr.  Bishopric  has  trouble  with  that 
pronoun  “we.”  He  tends  to  use  it  when 
talking  about  advertising  agencies,  when 
talking  about  selling  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  and  when  talking  as  a  newspaper’s 
client,  mostly  because  he  wears  all  three 


hats.  But  his  usage  seems  justified  in 
context. 

He  has  a  relaxed  enthusiasm,  at  times, 
that  makes  one  feel  he  enjoys  being  an 
agency  man  in  a  resort  town. 

Sitting  and  talking  of  a  balmy  Miami 
winter  evening  in  sports  shirt  and  slacks, 
his  listener  can  almost  believe  he  means 
it  when  he  says,  “I  don’t  see  why  any 
man  has  to  have  more  than  $40,000  a 
year.  Where  are  you  going  to  spend  it?” 

He  Loses  Some  Clients 

He  is  in  love  with  the  Caribbean  Is¬ 
lands,  and  often  runs  over  to  B/G/F’s 
Jamaica  agency  and  back  in  a  single 
day. 

He  is  tanned  as  you  would  expect  a 
Miami  agency  man  to  be,  but  all  this 
atmosphere  thinly  covers  a  firehorse  who 
starts  early  and  never  finishes. 

“When  you  have  a  lot  of  small  clients, 
they  expect  you  to  do  a  lot  more.  Actu¬ 
ally,  our  people  have  to  be  capable  of 
doing  a  lot  of  things  well.  We  have  lost 
some  people  to  New  York  and  Chicago 
agencies  who  have  been  startling  suc¬ 
cesses  up  north.  While  we’ve  seen  people 
from  the  ad  centers  come  down  here  and 
not  do  well  at  all  because  they’re  too 
specialized.” 

Still,  to  maintain  its  seven  million  dol¬ 
lar  billing,  B/G/F  has  gone  outside  of 
the  local  area  to  find  clients.  One,  the 
Food  Fair  chain,  is  headquartered  in 
Philadelphia.  Another,  Ulay  Export 
Corp.,  is  a  South  African  firm. 

“We  do  nothing  but  small  space  ads 
in  newspapers  across  the  country  three 
times  a  week  to  advertise  their  Olay 
cosmetics.” 

Mr.  Bishopric  believes  that  a  news¬ 
paper  should  be  flexible.  He  likes  its  ca¬ 
pacity  as  a  mass  market  medium,  which 
he  can  use  effectively  for  his  cosmetic 
client,  but  he  also  likes  its  ability  to 
specialize,  to  concentrate  in  regional  edi¬ 
tions  on  one  specific  target  within  its 
circulation  area,  without  wasting  adver¬ 
tising  dollars  on  full  run  readership. 

“I  think  the  flexibility  of  localized  edi¬ 
tions  is  the  key  to  more  linage.  There’s 
a  tremendous  growth  possibility  in  both 
regular  and  special  editions.” 

Call  for  Merc.liundising  O^-erdone 

While  he  favors  the  extra  service  of 
being  able  to  do  some  sharpshooting  with 
such  editions,  he  believes  that  newspa¬ 
pers  often  bend  over  backwards  when 
it  comes  to  providing  merchandising  for 
their  advertisers. 

“Some  advertisers  call  for  more  and 
more  merchandising,  but  this  can  be 
ridiculous. 

“It’s  valuable  for  introducing  a  new 
product  to  let  the  dealers  know  of  an 
ad  campaign,  but  you  can’t  expect  the 
newspapers  to  do  your  detailing  for  you.” 


Although  B/G/F  has  gone  outside  its 
locale  in  search  of  new  clients,  a  meas¬ 
ure  taken  during  the  recent  pause  in  the 
Florida  boom,  Mr.  Bishopric  feel,  the 
community  and  the  market  are  regain¬ 
ing  their  vigor. 

“I  believe  a  lot  of  people  are  feeling 
renewed  faith  in  Miami.  Maybe  because 
it  has  begun  to  become  a  mature  market. 

“A  decade  ago,  tourism  was  a  mar¬ 
ginal  industry.  Now  tourism  and  leisure 
living  are  going  to  be  major  indu.^tries 
everywhere  and  Miami  can’t  help  but 
gain.” 

Now  that  people  have  more  time  and 
money  and  the  area’s  transportation 
facilities  have  improved,  Mr.  Bishopric 
feels  Miami’s  fortunes  are  bound  to 
strengthen  and  grow. 

“Even  with  a  transistor  portable  it’s 
hard  to  watch  tv  in  the  sunshine,”  he 
added,  thinking  now  as  a  newspaperman. 

Sunday  Habit 

“And  the  Sunday  morning  reading 
habit  is  pursued  by  Miamians  at  the 
beaches.” 

He  feels  that  Miami  audiences,  since 
they  are  comprised  mainly  of  people 
from  northern  urban  centers,  are  as 
sophisticated  as  the  readers  in  New  York 
or  Chicago. 

“They’re  alert  and  responsive.  Because 
it  is  a  show  window  market,  advertising 
tends  to  be  better  and  people  expect 
more  from  it.” 

On  the  other  hand,  he  noted  ruefully, 
an  agency  has  less  opportunity  to  get 
larger  accounts  because  few  of  them  are 
located  in  the  area. 

“Another  thing,  we  suffer  from  new¬ 
ness  here.  Speaking  in  terms  of  civic 
responsibility,  we  all  seem  to  be  so  busy 
getting  ahead  individually,  that  we  don’t 
seem  to  have  the  time  to  get  ahead  to¬ 
gether. 

“As  far  as  politics  are  concerned,  we 
seem  content  to  look  the  other  way  and 
let  less-than-qualified  people  run  our 
community.  Though  I  don’t  believe  there 
is  any  real  dishonesty.  The  press  keeps 
up  the  pressure  on  the  politicians  too 
much  for  that.” 

Tlie  Client  IJst 

Mr.  Bishopric  frankly  admits  that  he 
meets  some  influential  people  in  these 
endeavors. 

“But  it’s  a  better  way  of  getting  ahead 
than  worrying  about  getting  someone 
else’s  client.” 

A  quick  glance  at  the  B/G/F  client 
list  impresses  one  with  the  agency’s  di¬ 
versification.  Besides  the  Miami  Herald, 
they  service  bakers,  banks,  hotels  and 
soft  dirnks,  restaurants,  resorts,  furni¬ 
ture,  food,  steamships  and  even  adver¬ 
tise  valve  fittings  and  insecticide. 


Hartell  Leaves  BoA; 

No  Successor  Named 

Ralph  Hartell  resigned  last 
week  as  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  ANPA.  Jack  Gehle,  his 
assistant,  also  resigned. 

Both  men  had  been  with  the 


Bureau  since  October,  1963.  Mr. 
Hartell  was  previously  public 
relations  director  for  the  Nation¬ 
al  Oil  Fuel  Institute. 

Ted  Barash,  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  promotion,  said  the 
Bureau  is  searching  for  replace¬ 
ments.  He  said  the  Bureau  plans 
to  “step  up  its  PR  activities.” 


38,000  Lines  of  Ads 
In  Wisconsin  Almanac 

Milwauku: 

The  1965  Wisconsin  Almanac 
—  a  record  68-page  word  and 
picture  analysis  of  the  badger 
state  —  was  published  Jan.  12 
by  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel. 


Compiled  by  the  news  staff  of 
the  Sentinel  and  edited  by  Max 
T.  Nelson,  special  news  editor, 
this  annual  publication  is  the 
largest  and  most  comprehensive 
yet  produced.  The  tabloid  con¬ 
tained  38,000  lines  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  5,000  lines  over  last  year’s 
edition. 
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I  AGENCY  ITEMS 


GREY  ADVERTISING  has 
set  up  an  international  adver¬ 
tising  center  in  Brussels  offering 
its  clients  the  unified  services  of 
a  world-wide  network  of  agen¬ 
cies. 

«  «  * 

KUDNER  AGENCY  has  the 
services  of  Cecil  Bundren,  for¬ 
merly  director  of  marketing  with 
Ketchum,  McLeod  &  Grove, 
Pittsburgh.  With  Kudner,  he  will 
be  group  account  head  on  the 
Sylvania  Lighting  Division  ac¬ 
count  of  General  Telephone  & 
Electronics  Corporation. 

•  «  * 

TED  BATES  &  CO.  has 
acquired  shares  of  a  leading 
agency  in  Holland,  the  32-year 
old  N.  V.  Reclame- A  dviesbureau 
Noordervliet  with  annual  bill¬ 
ings  of  $1  million.  The  new 
agency  will  be  called  Ted  Bates- 
Nederland  N.  V.  with  offices  in 
Amsterdam.  Ted  Bates  is  aiming 
towards  completion  of  a  trans- 
European  network  of  agencies. 
«  *  * 

McCANN-MARSCHALK  has 
appointed  Joe  Bennett,  an  ac¬ 
count  supervisor,  and  Edward 
Gori,  a  copywriter,  to  the  staff 
of  its  Miami  office.  Mr.  Bennett, 
former  president  of  the  Art 
Directors’  Club  of  Greater 
Miami,  operated  his  own  agency 
and  Mr.  Gori,  previously  worked 
for  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  in  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

«  «  « 

KELLY,  ZAHRNDT  & 
KELLY  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  has 
added  Senoret  Chemical  Com¬ 
pany,  maker  of  “Terro”  ant  and 
roach  killers.  The  agency  said  it 
will  create  a  national  ad  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  product  and  a  new 
media  program. 

«  *  « 

FOOTE,  CONE  &  BELDING 
has  made  John  Conroy  respon¬ 
sible  for  Trans  World  Airlines 


pas.senger  advertising,  reporting 
to  John  Hancock,  account  super¬ 
visor.  He  had  been  with  J. 
Walter  Thompson  since  1951, 
working  on  the  Pan  American 
Airways  account. 

mm* 

G.  M.  BASFORD  CO.  has 
made  changes  in  the  media  de¬ 
partment.  William  Schink,  a  40- 
year  employe  of  the  agency  who 
won  the  first  “Space  Buyer  of 
the  Year’’  award,  has  been 
moved  up  to  senior  media  con¬ 
sultant.  Michael  O’Boyle  has 
been  named  media  director. 
Anthony  Machiedo  remains  as 
assistant  media  director. 
mm* 

KENYON  &  ECKHARDT  will 
handle  Bird  Farm  Sausage,  a 
product  of  Bird  Provision  Com¬ 
pany,  Pekin,  Ill.  The  first  as¬ 
signment  for  the  Chicago  office 
of  K&E  will  be  the  development 
of  a  campaign  in  key  markets 
to  break  ne.xt  winter. 

mm* 

SMITH  GREENLAND  has 
been  named  to  handle  adver¬ 
tising  for  Glamorene  Rug  Sham¬ 
poos,  Drain  Opener,  Oven 
Cleaner  and  Upholstery  Cleaner. 
mm* 

MAXON  Inc.  and  David 
Williams  &  Pai’tners,  London, 
have  formed  an  affiliation.  The 
agency  will  handle  7  O’Clock 
Stainless  Blades  and  men’s 
toiletry  products  of  the  Gillette 
Safety  Razor  Company  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

mm* 

MacMANUS,  JOHN  & 
ADAMS  Inc.  plans  for  foreign 
expansion  are  nearing  activa¬ 
tion.  Ernest  A.  Jones,  president, 
reports  that  a  full-sendee 
agency  will  be  set-up  in  Zurich 
and  an  international  clearing 
house  for  information  about 
foreign  media,  etc.  is  being 
formed. 


KENYON  &  ECKHARDT  di¬ 
rectors  have  elected  Paul  Roth 
a  vicepresident.  He  is  media 
director  of  the  communications 
sendee  division. 

*  *  m 

NEEDHAM,  HARPER  & 
STEERS  has  been  named  by 
Haffenreffer  Brewing  Company, 
Cranston,  R.  I.,  to  handle  adver¬ 
tising  for  its  Boh  Beer,  Haffen- 
reffer  Private  Stock  Malt  Liquor, 
Haffenreffer  Lager  Beer  and 
Real  Draught  Beer.  The  com¬ 
pany  is  a  subsidiary  of  Narra- 
gansett  Brewing  Co.,  NH&S 
client. 

mm* 

BUCHEN  ADVERTISING 
Inc.  has  appointed  Alin  Blatch- 
ley  chief  of  the  copy  department. 

*  «  « 

KASTOR,  HILTON  CHES- 
LEY  CLIFFORD  &  ATHER¬ 
TON,  starting  March  1,  will  be 
the  agency  for  E.  C.  DeWitt  & 
Co.,  makers  of  “DeWitt’s  Pills.” 

in  m 

NEEDHAM,  HARPER  & 
STEERS  has  raised  Emery  T. 
Smyth,  copy  supendsor  and  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  creative  review 
board  in  the  Chicago  office,  to  a 
vicepresidency.  He  is  the  orig¬ 
inator  of  the  ad  theme:  “Put  a 
Tiger  In  Your  Tank.” 

«  «  « 

SHALLER-RUBIN  CO.  has 
received  the  complete  line  of 
Sutton  stick,  roll-on  and  spray 
deodorants  from  Pharmaco  Inc. 

^  Xt  ♦ 

CARPENTER,  MATTHEWS 
&  STEWART  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  agency  for  Trymetrics 
Corporation,  maker  of  electronic 
digital  voltmeters. 

mm* 

BEN  BLISS  CO.  half  interest 
has  been  acquired  by  Theodore 
J.  Grunewald,  who  has  resigned 
as  an  officer  of  Hicks  &  Greist. 
The  new  agency  will  be  known 
as  Bliss-Grunewald  Inc.  Mr. 
Bliss,  who  founded  the  agency 
in  1946,  is  chairman  and  Mr. 
Grunewald  is  president.  Bliss 
bills  about  $3  million  a  year 
with  accounts  that  include  Con¬ 
tinental  Baking  Co.  (Morton 
Frozen  Foods) ;  Breakstone 
Foods;  Kraft  Foods  (Daily  Maid 
Division);  CVA  Company  (Cres- 
ta  Blanca  Wines,  Roma  Wines); 
Schenley  Imports  Co.  (Cruzan 
Rum,  J.  Bavet  Brandy). 

*  m  m 

OGILVY,  BENSON  & 
MATHER  has  been  named  to 
handle  General  Dynamics  Cor¬ 
poration. 

m  *  m 

LEO  BURNETT  CO.  has  the 
General  Development  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Miami  land  development 
company.  The  account  has  been 
with  McCann-Marschalk.  Boyd 
T.  Prior,  vicepresident,  forecast 
ad  expenditures  in  excess  of 
$2,000,000  for  1965. 


LUCKIE  &  FORNE’.'  of 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  has  been 
chosen  to  handle  the  Alal^ama 
Gas  Corporation.  Prmious 
agency  was  Sparrow  Adver¬ 
tising. 

♦  ♦  * 

JOHNSTONE  INC.— Claries 
E.  Wickard,  a  member  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  has  been  named  sen¬ 
ior  vicepresident  and  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  this 
agency  which  specializes  in 
women’s  product  interests. 

mm* 

DOYLE  DANE  BERNB.\CH 
stockholders’  report  shows  bill¬ 
ings  exceeded  $105  million,  an 
increase  of  41%  over  1963.  Net 
income  doubled  by  rising  to  $1.85 
million. 

♦  *  ♦ 

FAIRFAX  INC.  has  been 
named  to  handle  M.  Lober  En¬ 
terprises,  makers  of  the  “Life¬ 
time”  Gem-Lite  incande.scent 
bulb. 

«  *  * 

HAZARD  ADVERTISING 
now  has  the  services  of  Carlos 
Allen,  a  copywriter  formerly 
w’ith  West  Weir  &  Bartel. 

mm* 

GREY  ADVERTISING  come 
July  1  will  have  the  Formfit/ 
Rogers  Company,  a  division  of 
Genesco,  manufacturers  of  bras, 
girdles,  and  lingerie.  Tatham- 
Laird  now  has  the  account. 

*  m  m 

KENYON  &  ECKHARDT 
LTD.  of  Canada  has  received 
deHavilland  Aircraft  products 
as  well  as  the  special  products 
and  applied  research  division. 

m  m  m 

Barry  Frank  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  ABC-tv  Director  of 
Sports  Planning.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  broadcast  supervisor  at 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Company, 
responsible  for  advance  plan¬ 
ning  in  the  fields  of  rights  nego¬ 
tiations  and  programming  for 
Ford,  RCA  and  Chunky  Choco¬ 
late  accounts. 

*  *  * 

Doran  Palmer  Brother, 
founder  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  D.  P.  Brother  &  Co., 
died  (Jan.  20)  in  Miami  Beach. 
He  was  a  pioneer  in  the  field  of 
automotive  advertising  and  mer¬ 
chandising.  His  agency  has 
served  many  divisions  of  the 
General  Motors  Corporation  and 
other  major  advertisers  for 
more  than  30  years. 

m  *  m 

Charles  J.  Gizerian,  secretary 
of  Compton  Advertising,  has 
been  named  treasurer  and 
elected  a  vicepresident  of  the 
agency.  As  treasurer  he  re¬ 
places  Henry  A.  Haines,  who 
recently  retired  after  11  years  • 
with  Compton.  Prior  to  1957  Mr. 
Gizerian  was  with  J.  Stirling 
Getchell,  Duane  Jones  and 
Scheideler  &  Beck. 


YOUNG  &  RUBICAM  HAS  50  COPIES? 

Yes — 50  copies  of  CIRCULATION  ’64  in  their  New  York 
office  alone!  Counting  their  other  offices.  Young  &  Rubicam 
has  65  copies.  B.B.D.O.,  New  York,  has  36  copies;  Leo 
Burnett,  Cfficago,  has  31  copies — and  so  it  goes  with  both 
advertising  agencies  and  advertisers  across  the  country.  And 
this  is  a  fair-sized  book — 896  pages  packed  with  useful  infor¬ 
mation  and  correlated  coverage  facts  about  your  newspaper 
and  all  other  U.  S.  daily  new^apers,  as  well  as  16  leading 
magazines.  No  one  had  ever  seen  anything  like  it  when  we 
published  our  first  annual  issue,  CIRCULATION  ’62,  less 
than  3  years  ago.  But  now  it  is  an  indispensable  media  guide 
— telling  the  basic  newspaper  coverage  story — making  the 
newspapers  easier  to  work  with — more  efficient  to  use.  It’s 
within  desk  reach  and  used  continually  throughout  the  year 
by  most  of  your  prosprots.  And  it's  also  the  number  one 
promotional  medium  available  to  newspapers!  CIRCULATION 
’65  will  be  the  best  ever!  Send  your  space  reservation  now 
to  Tom  Sinding,  American  Newspaper  Markets,  Inc.,  Box 
182,  Northfield,  Illinois. 
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Copley  News  Service 
protfides  leased 
wvire  service. 


NOW! 


Larry  Osius,  Washington  Bureau  Wire  Editor,  and  Ray  McHugh, 
Bureau  Chief,  check  story  transmitted  to  CNS  headquarters 
in  San  Diego. 


Copley  News  Service  announces  a  new  eight-hour  daily, 
Monday  through  Saturday,  leased  teletype  wire  available 
to  client  newspapers. 

Reports  from  CNS  staff  correspondents  in  Paris,  Beirut, 
Hong  Kong.  Tokyo,  Mexico  City,  Caracas,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Buenos  Aires,  Washington,  D.C.,  Miami,  Fla.,  Springfield, 
III.,  Sacramento,  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego,  Calif.,  are 
now  available  to  your  newspaper  by  regular  leased  wire. 
For  those  newspapers  whose  needs  are  met  with  the  air¬ 
mail  service,  this  service  will  be  continued. 

Write  or  wire  collect  for  samples  and  rates  to  Rembert 
James,  Editor,  Copley  News  Service,  940  Third  Avenue,  San 
Diego,  California.  Area  Code  714  Telephone  234-7111. 


Rembert  James,  Editor  and  General  Manager,  Charles  OhI,  For¬ 
eign  News  Editor,  and  John  Pinkerman,  News  Editor,  are  shown 
reading  Ray  McHugh’s  Washington  report. 


CofAiui  Meufs  QewiCA 


More  Advertising 
In  Media  Urged  to 
Boost  Coffee  Sales 

Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

In  his  address  before  the  54th 
annual  convention  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Coffee  Association,  John  F. 
McKiernan,  president,  blamed 
the  decline  in  per  capita  coffee 
consumption  on  inadequate  ad¬ 
vertising,  research,  public  rela¬ 
tions,  and  packaging  efforts. 

Commenting  on  research,  Mr. 
McKieman  said  notable  changes 
have  taken  place  in  the  market 
since  the  last  NCA  sponsored 
sun'ey  10  years  ago. 

“In  1955,”  he  said,  “there  were 
only  22  million  individuals  in  the 
15  to  24  age  group.  Today,  this 
same  age  group  numbers  31  mil¬ 
lion  people.” 

In  1950,  he  pointed  out,  54% 
of  youths  from  15  to  19  drank 
coffee,  but  today,  only  32%  of 
them  do.  “If  that  one  bare  statis¬ 
tic  isn’t  enough  to  jolt  our  in¬ 
dustry  into  action  we  don’t  know 
what  further  shock  is  needed,” 
he  asseiled. 

Referring  to  advertising,  he 
noted  that  competitors  in  the 
soft  drink  field  spend  about  $99 
million  annually  in  measured 
media,  while  coffee  firms  spend 
about  $45  million  in  media  and 

Everything 
in  Baltiniore 
revolves  around 

THE  SUN 


MonUng 

Erenifig 

Soaday 


That’s  why 
The  Sunpapers 
carry  more  than 
70% 

ot  all  advertising 
in 

Baltimore 

metropolitan 

newspapers. 

National  Rapresentativaa: 
Creanar,  Woodward,  (TMara  &  Ormsboo 
Now  York.  San  Franciaoo,  Lot  Anfolet, 
Cbicaio,  Datroit,  Atlanta,  Philadtiphia, 
Minnoapolis 


DEDICATED  SALESMAN — James  Gediman,  president  of  Hearst  Ad¬ 
vertising  Service,  admires  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  As¬ 
sociation's  highest  award — an  Honorary  Life  Membership.  He  is  the 
30th  man  in  the  association  to  be  so  honored  "for  his  dedicated 
espousal  of  the  cause  of  newspaper  advertising." 


$110  million  in  “price  promotion 
deals.” 

Mr.  McKieman  questioned  the 
value  of  “price  promotion,” 
noting  that  two  years  ago  an 

A.  C.  Nielsen  study  found  sales 
were  not  stimulated  by  increased 
use  of  off-label  consumer  pro¬ 
motions. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  said 
the  carbonated  beverage  firms 
are  getting  significant  results 
from  advertising  appearing  in 
media. 

• 

Department  Store 
Uses  SpectaColor 

Detroit 

A  SpectaColor  ad  in  the  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press  on  Wednesday, 
Jan.  20,  placed  by  the  J.  L.  Hud¬ 
son  Co.,  featured  six  “skimmer” 
dresses  in  a  wide  spectrum  of 
hues. 

Elving  N.  Anderson,  Free 
Press  ad  director,  said  installa¬ 
tion  of  the  special  press  equip¬ 
ment  has  now  been  completed, 
“and  we  can  now  offer  adver¬ 
tisers  magazine  quality  color 
and  precise  in-page  registration 
combined  with  the  overwhelming 
impact  of  the  newspaper  size 
page. 

“The  J.  L.  Hudson  ad  is  an 
important  ‘first’  to  us,  and  to 
advertisers  in  Detroit  and  Mich¬ 
igan.” 

• 

Display  Deparlmeiit 
Ad  Manager  Named 

Norfolk,  Va. 

Frank  McKain  has  been 
named  display  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Virginian-Pilot  and 
Ledger-Star.  He  succeeds  Peter 

B.  Bush,  who  has  become  vice- 
president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Greensboro  (N,  C.)  Daily 
News  and  Record.  A  graduate 
of  Pennsylvania  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  Mr.  McKain  worked  on 
newspapers  in  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey  before  coming  to 
Norfolk. 


NEWSPAPER 

CAMPAIGNS 

BOAC 

British  Overseas  Air\vays  Cor¬ 
poration  has  scheduled  adver¬ 
tising  in  12  dailies  in  New  York, 
Boston,  Chicago,  San  Francisco, 
Washington,  Miami,  Honolulu 
and  Detroit  this  Febmary.  The 
campaign  introduces  BOAC’s 
rear-engine  jets  which  will  be 
used  on  trans-Atlantic  and  Ber¬ 
muda  routes.  Pritchaixl,  Wood 
is  the  agency. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Stock  Exchange 

New  York  Stock  Exchange 
advertisements  will  run  in  more 
than  700  dailies  from  February 
through  May.  The  ads  will  ap¬ 
pear  again  in  the  financial  pages 
rather  than  the  general  news 
sections  because  the  Exchange 
found  the  switch  responsible  for 
an  estimated  114%  increase  in 
coupon  returns  per  thousand 
circulation.  Studies  further  show 


that  50  to  70%  of  men  readers 
and  about  30%  of  women 
readers  are  reading  the  financial 
section  and  that  there  are  twice 
as  many  readers  of  the  business 
sections  of  newspapers  as  there 
are  share-owners. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Norge 

Norge’s  advertising  campaign 
for  home  appliances,  which 
started  last  month,  will  result 
in  more  than  2  million  lines  for  * 
newspapers.  Paul  R.  Pavlinek, 
director  of  advertising,  said  the 
principal  objective  is  to  reach 
married  women  in  the  25  to  45 
age  bracket  with  family  incomes 
running  between  $5,000  and 
$8,000  yearly.  Newspapers  are 
being  used  to  support  four-color 
magazine  ads.  Clinton  E.  Frank 
is  the  agency. 

• 

Ad  ‘Rep’  Appointed 

Carson  City,  Nev. 

Clayton  Darrah,  publisher  of 
the  Nevada  Newspapers  Inc.  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  that  the  Don 
R.  Pickens  Company  of  San 
Francisco  has  been  retained  as 
national  advertising  representa-  ^ 
tive  for  the  Nevada  Daily  Bul¬ 
letin  in  Winnemucca  and  the 
Nevada  Daily  Statesman,  which 
will  begin  publication  in  Carson 
City  March  1. 

• 

80-Page  Outlook 

Duluth 

An  80-page  annual  Outlook 
supplement  was  published  as 
part  of  the  Jan.  17  Duluth  Sun¬ 
day  News-Tribune.  It  carried 
7,300  inches  of  advertising.  More  i 
than  12,500  extra  copies  were 
sold.  The  total  press  run  was 
91,000.  The  big  edition  was  four 
months  in  the  making. 
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A  PAPER  DOESN'T  HAVE  TO 
BE  BIG  TO  BE  GREAT  .  .  . 

on  machinery.  1  see.”  The  banker  said.  “No.  What  you  need  is  better 
collateral.”  “What  I  need,”  said  Jim  Comstock,  “is  a  miracle."  And  he 
went  down  the  street,  seeking  a  place  to  hide  from  the  scorching  sun 
and  to  give  Bronson  time  to  get  the  machine  unloaded.  Possession,  the 
editor  reasoned,  was  nine  points  of  something,  maybe  something  in 
his  favor,  anyhow  he  knew  something  of  the  nature  of  truck  drivers. 
He  would  phone  for  orders  before  loading  that  unpaid  for  machine 
back  on  his  truck.  The  non-Richwooder — he  wore  a  tie— sitting  in 
one  of  the  over-stuffeds  in  the  sleepy  interior  of  the  New  Northern 
Hotel  was  no  threat  to  the  funk  he  the  editor  was  in  and  the  question 
he  wanted  to  mull  over,  to-wit,  why  had  he  left  the  navy  and  become 
a  weekly  editor,  and  with  a  Lt.  Commandery  next  up?  But  the  stranger 
became  talkative,  and  then  obnoxious  when  it  leaked  out  that  he  was 
an  exploiter,  a  capitalist  from  Pennsylvania,  taking  bread  out  of  the 
town’s  mouth  and  coat  from  under  its  earth.  The  editor  gave  vent 
to  his  blue  funk  and  the  coal  man  recoiled.  Why  the  ill-humor?  Such 
a  good  day!  Such  good  production!  “Seventy  hoppers  loaded.”  That 
tied  it  for  the  editor  and  the  editor  let  go.  “Yes,  seventy  hoppers  .  .  .“ 
(black  diamonds,  you  all,  seventy  cars  of  black  diamonds)  “.  .  .  and 
me  with  a  lousy  $2350  between  me  and  production.”  The  stranger 
listened  to  the  editor's  sad  story,  and  when  it  was  finished,  or  nearly 
so,  said,  “How  do  I  make  it  out?”  “Make  what  out?”  Comstock  said, 

.  .  .  WEST  VIRGINIA  HILLBILLY,  Richwood,  W.  Vo. 
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Support  your  advertising  with  the  most  comprehen¬ 
sive  business  and  financial  news  in  the  Third  Federal 
Reserve  District — in  the  only  Philadelphia  newspaper 
with  complete  and  final  exchange  quotations  in  every 
edition  . . .  Provide  detailed  demographic  data  on  the 
tri-state  Delaware  Valley  area  in  a  172-page  market 
book  . . .  Supply  you  with  a  directory  of  investment 
bankers  and  brokers  in  Philadelphia  including  local 
banks  and  trust  companies;  also  a  directory  of 
Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Associations  and  State  Char¬ 
tered  Associations  . . .  Give  you  quarterly  reports  on 


audience  characteristics  of  Philadelphia  media  .  .  . 
Offer  information  on  readershipof  Philadelphia  news¬ 
papers — by  sex,  exclusive  and  duplicated  readers, 
city  vs.  suburbs  (check  our  advantage  in  the  suburbs 
where  68%  of  the  market’s  effective  buying  income 
is  located),  and  more  .  .  .  Furnish  a  measurement 
of  your  advertisement’s  readership  (our  exclusive 
"Exposure/Ratings”  service)  .  .  .  and,  as  the  lead¬ 
ing  financial  advertising  medium  in  Philadelphia  for 
32  consecutive  years,  SELL  YOUR  SERVICES. 


|(ni)utr^r 

THE  NEWSPAPER  THAT  “DOES  THINGS"  FOR  ADVERTISERS 


PLENTY ! 

If  you’re  in  the 
Financial  Business! 


/ 


Stamford  Advocate 
Offers  Market  Data 

Stamfx)rd,  Conn. 

The  Stamford  Advocate  has 
just  released  a  study  showing 
the  demographic  characteristics 
of  its  readers. 

Following  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Newspaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives  format  for  Standard¬ 
ized  Surveys  of  Newspaper 
Audiences,  the  study  includes 
marketing  and  product  informa¬ 
tion  in  addition  to  the  standard 
audience  data. 

One  of  the  findings  brought 
to  light  in  this  study  made  for 
the  Advocate  by  Trendex  is  that 
more  people  commute  to  Stam¬ 
ford  than  from. 

Copies  of  the  study  are  avail¬ 
able  on  request  from  Jim  Wilson, 
advertising  manager  of  the  Ad¬ 
vocate,  or  from  any  Julius 
Mathews  Special  Agency  oflBce. 


Revlon  Ties 
‘Swingstakes’ 
To  Coop  Ads 


0  0  |•^Hi  •  yB  Cooperative  advertisini;  in 

newspapers  will  provide  local 
tT^' tie-ins  with  a  “Swingstukes” 
<  promotion  for  “Natural  Won- 
V  der”  cosmetics  which  Revlon  is 

^  introducing  to  the  youth  market 

1  j'ftlllll  Krliirns  lu  Radio 

The  radio  advertising  is  the 
^  first  major  use  of  this  medium 

by  Revlon  in  several  years,  ac- 
cording  to  Sanford  D.  Buchs- 
baum,  the  company’s  director  of 
Wilcox  and  Harry  Meade  of  Moloney,  advertising.  Addition  of  the 
•d  5.000-line  contracts  in  each  of  the  medium  will  not  reduce  either 
iggest  newspaper  effort  on  behalf  of  the  extensive  spot  tv  or  the  reg- 
JRS  came  up  with  this  merchandising  ular  newspaper  schedule,  he 
•s,  along  with  a  green,  dollar-shaped  said.  National  ads  in  newspapers 
were  delivered  to  35^  grocery  buyers  will  equal  last  year’s,  and  possi- 
^  "  bly  will  be  expanded,  he  said. 

The  agency  is  Grey  Advertis¬ 
ing  and  Grey  Public  Relations 
will  handle  promotion  for  the 
“Swingstakes.”  Grand  prize  is  a 
three-day  weekend  in  London 
for  two  with  the  Dave  Clark 
Five  as  escorts.  About  9,000 
other  prizes  are  on  the  list. 


Safe  Press  Area 
For  Emergenciei 
At  Oil  Refinery 


Philadelphia  Magazine  Trends 
The  Atlantic  Refining  Com-  Reported  by  ANA 
pany  has  put  into  effect  a  spe-  *  ^ 

cial  program  for  news  media  in  •  Magazine  one  -  time  black 
the  event  of  a  major  emergency  and  white  advertising  rates 
at  the  company’s  Philadelphia  have  increased  an  average  of 
refinery.  212.7%  since  1946. 

Robert  D.  Crompton,  director  •  Magazine  cost  per  thousand 
of  press  relations,  a  former  UPI  is  up  74%. 
newsman,  arranged  for  the  re-  •  Magazine  circulation  has 
finery  management  to  set  up  climbed  79.8%. 
press  rooms  in  three  areas.  •  61.4%  of  the  subscriptions 
Each  has  four  direct  outside  sold  in  1963  were  for  less  than 
telephones,  desks  and  typewrit-  the  basic  price, 
ers.  •  Newsstand  circulation  has 

In  addition,  plant  protection  declined  from  50.4%  to  23%, 
personnel  are  receiving  instruc-  but  subscriptions  have  increased 
tion  on  how  to  receive  newsmen  from  49.1%  to  76.6%  of  the 
and  accommodate  them  in  the  total. 

press  room  pending  the  arrival  •  Single-copy  prices  have 
of  press  relations  personnel.  jumped  66.4%  since  1946. 

The  Atlantic  program  im-  The  above  facts  about  maga- 
presses  on  the  newsmen  the  pos-  zines  are  contained  in  a  report 
sible  hazards  of  covering  a  fire  compiled  by  the  Association  of 
or  other  mishap  in  a  refinery.  National  Advertisers,  titled. 
It  points  out  that  newsmen  and  “Average  Circulation  and  Rate 
photographers  will  be  taken  to  Trends  of  Leading  Magazines.” 
the  immediate  scene  as  soon  as  The  averages  were  drawn 
it  is  deemed  safe.  from  51-ABC  audited  consumer 

The  first  use  of  the  facilities  and  farm  publications  for  the 
came  Dec.  14  vvhen  an  explosion  years  1946,  1950  and  1956-1963. 
followed  by  a  brief  fire  occurred  • 

in  a  catalytic  cracking  unit  at  Qn  Ad  Promotion 
the  refinery.  No  one  was  in¬ 
jured.  Newsmen  were  quartered  William  J.  Lane  has  been  ap- 
in  a  press  room  within  easy  pointed  advertising  promotion 
view  of  the  cracking  unit,  and  manager  of  the  National  Ob- 
briefed  by  Mr.  Crompton  and  server.  Previously  he  was  ad- 
W.  J.  Wakeley,  superintendent  vertising  promotion  manager  of 
of  plant  protection,  as  to  what  the  Wall  Street  Journal  Mid- 
happened.  west  Edition  in  Chicago. 
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Virginia  PR  Firm 

The  Commonwealth  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  has  retained  Selvage  &  Lee 
Inc.  as  public  relations  consult¬ 
ants  for  the  state  division  of 
industrial  development  and  plan¬ 
ning.  The  division  also  has  re¬ 
tained  two  advertising  agencies: 
Atlantic  National  of  Norfolk, 
and  Houck  and  Company  of 
Roanoke. 


Mr.  Publisher,  get  the  facts  on  the 
(alr-for-all  Single-Rate  Plan.  Write 
for  complete  information  on  the  ex¬ 
periences,  pro  and  con. 

Advertising  Director 


NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS 


Wilmington,  Dolawaro 


Written  with  character 
competence  . . .  color. 


PROVIDENCE 

JOURNAL- 

BULLETIN 
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QUALITY... 

so  obvious  it 
endures  over  the  years 


QUALITY  IS  OUR  FIRST  CONSIDERATION 


Over  the  years,  WOOD-SCOTT  equipment  has 
earned  an  international  reputation  for  dependability 
—  the  direct  result  of  Top  QUALITY  in  materials, 
engineering,  workmanship  and  methods.  In  our 
research  laboratory  we  conduct  a  continuous  series 
of  scientific  tests  to  discover  better  ways  to  utilize 
different  materials  —  new  uses  for  wear-resistant 
metals  —  constant  efforts  to  create  and  develop  new 
ideas,  new  equipment. 

The  end  result  of  this  searching  program  is  machinery 
that  stands  up,  year  after  year,  to  the  stress  and  strain 
of  today’s  high  volume  and  high  speed  production 
rchedules.  Judged  by  any  yardstick  of  quality,  there 
1^  is  no  equipment  made  that  sets  a 

higher  standard  of  dependability. 


Shaping  and  forming  of  metal  parts  conducted  under  rigid 
Computer  Controls  to  assure  utmost  uniformity  and  closest 
possible  tolerances. 


Send  for  our  latest  Catalog  describing  WOOD/ SCOTT 
newspaper  and  graphic  arts  equipment 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


Jury  Denies  Libel 
Balm  to  Arrowsmith 


Providence,  R.  I. 

A  jurj'  in  U.  S.  District  Court 
returned  verdicts  recently  for 
the  Providence  Journal  Com¬ 
pany  in  a  $750,000  libel  suit 
brought  against  it  by  Harold 
Noel  Arrowsmith  Jr.  of  Balti¬ 
more. 

Mr.  Arrowsmith  had  asked 
damages  of  $250,000  on  each  of 
three  counts.  He  claimed  that  he 
had  been  libeled  by  a  United 
Press  International  story  from 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  published  in  the 
Providence  Journal  on  Oct.  18, 
1958.  It  told  of  the  investigation 
of  the  dynamiting  six  days  ear¬ 
lier  of  an  Atlanta  synagogue, 
said  that  five  men  had  been  in¬ 
dicted  and  that  Mr.  Arrowsmith 
had  been  questioned  by  the  FBI 
and  predicted  the  arrest  of  the 
financial  backer  of  the  bombers. 

Bugdikian's  Stories 

Mr.  Arrowsmith  claimed  in 
the  two  other  counts  that  he 
had  been  libeled  in  articles  by 
Ben  H.  Bagdikian,  former  Jour¬ 
nal-Bulletin  staff  reporter,  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Journal  on  Nov.  9, 


(Slolie 

..first  in  Boston 


1958,  and  the  Evening  Bulletin 
the  next  day.  The  articles  were 
based  on  Mr.  Bagdikian’s  in¬ 
vestigations  and  interviews  with 
Mr.  Arrowsmith  and  George 
Lincoln  Rockwell,  self  -  styled 
leader  of  the  American  Nazi 
Party.  The  two  men  were  as¬ 
sociated  in  the  printing  and  cir¬ 
culation  from  Arlington,  Va.  in 
the  summer  of  1958  of  articles 
ascribed  to  the  “National  Com¬ 
mittee  to  Free  America  from 
Jewish  Domination.” 

The  stories  referred  to  Mr. 
Arrowsmith  as  a  “fascist”  and 
“anti-Semite.” 

The  defense  was  based  on 
three  contentions :  That  all  three 
articles  were  privileged  as  a 
matter  of  public  interest  and 
concern  and  were  published  in 
reliance  on  sources,  in  good 
faith  and  without  malice;  that 
the  Bagdikian  articles  were  true 
in  substance  and  in  fact,  and 
that  the  plaintiff  had  in  no  way 
been  damaged. 

Michael  J.  Ogden,  who  was 
Journal-Bulletin  managing  edi¬ 
tor  in  1958,  testified  that  he  “ap¬ 
proved”  the  Bagdikian  articles. 
Sevellon  Brown,  who  was  Jour¬ 
nal-Bulletin  editor  in  1958,  testi¬ 
fied  that  the  decision  to  publish 
the  articles  was  made  “jointly” 
by  him  and  Mr.  Ogden. 

Reliance  on  Wire  Copy 

Mr.  Ogden,  now  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  and  Mr.  Brown,  now  asso¬ 
ciate  editor,  described  how  Mr. 
Bagdikian  was  assigned  to  in¬ 
terview  Rockwell  and  how  the 
interview  with  the  plaintiff  de¬ 
veloped  out  of  the  Rockwell  as¬ 
signment.  Both  said  they  did 
not  know  Mr.  Arrowsmith  be¬ 
fore  that  and  that  they  held  no 
animosity,  malice,  spite,  ill  will 
or  bad  feeling  toward  him  when 


Louis  T.  Klauder  and  Associates 

CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 

specialists  in  the  design  of 
newspaper  and  similar  type  plants 


C«mfl«n  Courier  Pott 
Philadelphia  Daily  Newt 
Pattaie  Herald  Newt 
W.  B.  teundert 
The  Journal  of  Commerce 
The  Binfhamten  Preei 


Trenton  Timet 
Brittol  Daily  Courier 
New  Bruntwlek  Home  Newt 
Paterton  Evening  Newt 
Somertet  Prett.  Inc. 

Beaver  County  Timet 
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the  Bagdikian  articles  were  pub¬ 
lished. 

Mr.  Ogden  said  the  newspa¬ 
pers  placed  “great  reliance”  on 
wire  service  copy,  such  as  the 
United  Press  International  re¬ 
port  from  Atlanta  published 
Oct.  18,  1958,  on  investigation 
of  a  synagogue  bombing,  which 
is  cited  in  the  libel  complaint. 

The  plaintiff’s  lawyer  under¬ 
took  to  delve  into  Mr.  Bagdi¬ 
kian’s  acknowledged  “Armenian 
background”  and  asked  whether 
he  “considered  himself  an  Arme¬ 
nian”  when  he  came  to  this 
country.  Mr.  Bagdikian  replied 
that  he  was  only  four  months 
old  at  that  time  and  so  did  not 
“consider”  himself  to  be  any¬ 
thing. 

• 

Typography  Students 
Write,  Print  Booklets 

Mortgantown,  W.  Va. 

Students  in  the  typography 
course  at  the  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  at  West  Virginia  University 
have  completed  a  project  in 
writing,  composing,  typesetting 
and  printing. 

Booklets  written,  set  and 
printed  by  students  were  on  such 
subjects  as  “Sanity  Returns  to 
Typography,”  “Cheltenham,” 
“Advertising  Layouts,”  “Year¬ 
book  Page  Layouts,”  “The  Didot 
Family,”  “William  Caslon,” 
“Readability  and  Legibility,” 
“The  Guttenberg  Press,”  “Earli¬ 
est  Printers,”  “Offset  Printing 
Papers,”  “Typographic  Consider¬ 
ations,”  “Advertising  Typogra¬ 
phy,”  “Guttenberg,”  “Liga¬ 
tures,”  “Beware  Of  Built-In 
Spacing.” 

Dean  Quintus  C.  Wilson  heads 
the  School  of  Journalism  and  the 
typography  course  is  taught  by 
Richard  Hopkins. 

• 

Art  Center  Reopens 
With  Oriental  Boom 

Honolulu 

The  Honolulu  Advertiser's 
Contemporary  Arts  Center, 
closed  for  almost  two  years 
while  the  News  Building  was 
being  renovated,  re-opened  re¬ 
cently  amid  the  bangs  of  10,000 
firecrackers  to  frighten  away 
demons. 

The  traditional  Chinese  fire¬ 
crackers,  plus  the  lighted  Chi¬ 
nese  lanterns  at  the  News  Build¬ 
ing  entrance,  were  in  salute  to 
the  co-sponsors  of  the  art  show 
—  the  Honolulu  Chinese  Jr. 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Advertiser  Publisher  Thurs¬ 
ton  Twigg-Smith,  the  moving 
force  behind  the  establishment 
of  the  Center,  headed  the  re¬ 
ceiving  line. 

The  Center  is  open  daily  to 
the  public  from  6  a.m.  to  9 
p.m.  There  is  no  admission 
charge, 


Suit  Dismisse  1; 
Case  Involved 
Official’s  Err<fr 

Wilmington,  Del. 

A  $50,000  libel  suit  based  on 
a  mistaken  identity  in  an  official 
press  release  was  dismi.-?sed  in 
the  State  Superior  Court  here 
Jan.  20. 

Judge  Andrew  D.  Christie 
granted  a  motion  for  a  summary 
judgment  by  the  attorney  for 
the  News-Journal  Co. 

Clifton  Stanley  Short  Jr.  al-' 
leged  that  stories  in  the  Dela¬ 
ware  Morning  News  and  the 
Evening  Journal,  Jan.  12,  1963, 
erroneously  identified  him  as 
the  owner  of  property  seized  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to 
satisfy  a  tax  judgment. 

The  person  actually  involved 
was  Mr.  Short’s  father,  C.  Stan¬ 
ley  Short  Sr.,  of  Cheswold,  Dela¬ 
ware. 

This  mistaken  identification 
was  the  result  of  an  error  made 
by  the  office  of  H.  Leland  Brown, 
district  director  of  the  IRS,  in 
a  press  release.  Both  newspa¬ 
pers  printed  a  correction  and  s 
statement  from  Mr.  Brown  say¬ 
ing  he  regretted  the  mistake 
The  plaintiff  contended  the  press 
release  was  not  a  “privileged” 
executive  communication. 

Judge  Christie  said:  “The 
subject  matter  of  the  press  re¬ 
lease  was  clearly  within  the 
scope  of  H.  Leland  Brown’s  offi¬ 
cial  duties  as  a  responsible  offi¬ 
cial  within  the  executive  branch 
of  the  government  and  he  was 
authorized  to  release  such  in¬ 
formation. 

“The  accurate  publication  of 
such  press  release  is  subject  to 
a  qualified  privilege;  to  hold 
otherwise,  under  the  facts  of 
this  case,  would  be  to  render 
almost  meaningless  the  privi¬ 
lege  afforded  a  public  official 
to  inform  the  public  of  his  ac¬ 
tivities  in  matters  of  public  in¬ 
terest.” 

Judge  Christie  said  the  news¬ 
papers  acted  “in  good  faith 
without  malice  or  intent  to  hant 
and  without  knowledge  that  the 
release  contained  an  error.” 

• 

Money  for  Charities 

CHICAGf 

Checks  totaling  $361,700  wen 
presented  recently  to  86  Chicago 
area  charitable  organizations  by 
Chicago  Tribune  Charities  Inc 
Funds  were  proceeds  from  sport* 
and  cultural  events  sponsored 
by  the  Tribune  in  1964.  Various 
organizations  have  received 
814,171  from  Tribune  Charities 
since  establishment  in  1928. 
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How  an  electronic  computer 
helps  maintain  the  high  standard 

of  Abitibi  newsprint 


Paper  machine  operators  have  limited  latitude  for  control  of 
paper  characteristics  on  the  machine. 

The  available  measurements  of  process  variables  and  sheet  quality 
are  of  little  value.  Sometimes  they  only  show  what  happened  two  hours  earlier. 

In  some  areas,  there  are  no  ways  of  measuring  certain  variables. 

However,  we  were  determined  to  find  a  way. 

Investigation  indicated  the  use  of  a  most  expensive  on-line  electronic  computer. 
It  has  turned  out  to  be  a  worthwhile  investment,  for  already  it  has  given  us  invaluable 
information.  The  computer  simultaneously  analyses  no  less  than  54  variables  every 
20  minutes.  Further  off-line  analysis  of  these  variables  reveals  an  inter-relationship. 
The  end  result  will  be  a  higher  degree  of  control  and  a  much  more  uniform  sheet. 

We  will  continue  to  research  and  install  such  equipment  as  is  necessary  to  ensure 
that  our  customers  receive  the  very  finest,  most  uniform  newsprint. 


foremost  in  pulp  and  paper  research 
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On  the  Sports  Beat:  A  Tour 
Of  Europe  to  Find  a  Statue 


Miami,  Fla. 

Citation,  first  thoroughbred  to 
gallop  a  mile  in  less  than  a 
minute,  and  34  seconds,  proved 
his  talent  for  covering  distance 
by  capturing  Triple  Crown  hon¬ 
ors  in  the  1948  Kentucky  Derby, 
Preakness  and  Belmont. 

But  in  his  career,  Calumet’s 
“iron  horse”  never  came  close 
to  the  5,000  miles  Associated 
Press  wTiter  Gene  Plowden  trav¬ 
eled  to  get  an  exclusive  pre¬ 
view  of  the  life-sized  bronze 
statue  of  the  champion  which 
was  dedicated  recently  at  Hia¬ 
leah  Race  Course  here. 

The  quest  began  in  Miami  last 
spring  when  Gene’s  wife  Doris 
hinted  it  was  high  time  the 
Plowdens  considered  a  vacation 
in  Europe. 

Hialeah’s  president,  Eugene 
Mori,  had  told  Gene  that  the 
bronze  statue  by  sculptor  Thom¬ 
as  Famiglietti  was  nearing  com¬ 
pletion  at  the  foundry  of  Bruno 
Bearzi  in  Florence,  Italy. 

The  Plowdens  inspected  cha¬ 
teaux,  cathedrals,  museums  and 
even  an  Alp  or  two  before  finally 
reaching  Rome  on  the  first  Sun¬ 
day  in  June. 

“On  that  day  a  pickpocket 
lifted  my  wallet  in  St.  Peter’s 
—  and  with  it,  every  scrap  of 
information  I  had  on  the  where¬ 
abouts  of  the  statue,  its  sculptor 
and  the  foundry,”  Gene  re¬ 
counted.  “But  we  headed  for 
Florence  anyhow. 

“Once  there,  I  learned  the  city 
has  thousands  of  artists  and 
sculptors  and  dozens  of  found¬ 
ries.  And  I  hadn’t  the  faintest 
recollection  of  the  names  of  the 
ones  I  wanted  to  locate. 

In  succession,  the  now-deter¬ 
mined  reporter  contacted  the 
Railroad  Information  Center, 
the  U.  S.  Consulate,  the  local 
offices  of  Italy’s  thoroughbred 
racing  organizations,  and  the 
Florence  Art  Gallery. 


“When  the  U.  S.  Information 
Service  also  failed  to  turn  up 
a  clue,  I  was  about  to  give  up,” 
Gene  admitted. 

At  that  point,  the  reception¬ 
ist  there  called  to  a  man  who 
had  just  walkeil  in  and  sug¬ 
gested:  “You  know  a  lot  of  art¬ 
ists  and  sculptors.  Maybe  you 
can  help  this  gentleman.” 

“A  dozen  phone  calls  later  I 
was  talking  to  Famiglietti  him¬ 
self,”  Gene  reported.  “I  got  his 
address  and  told  him  not  to 
move. 

“When  I  got  there,  he  took 
me  on  a  tour  of  the  Bearzi 
foundry  and  gave  me  the  first 
glimpse  of  the  heroic  bronze  it 
had  taken  him  more  than  a 
year  to  create.” 

That’s  how  Gene  Plowden 
and  the  AP  got  under  the  wire 
—  not  by  a  nose  but  a  couple  of 
months  ahead  of  the  field  — 
with  the  story  and  first  pictures 
of  the  monument  to  the  great 
thoroughbred  that  now  stands 
in  Hialeah  Park’s  paddock  gar¬ 
den. 


Allison  to  Purchase 
Plainview  Herald 

Plainview,  Tex. 

Officers  of  Herald-News  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  here  have  announced 
a  sales  agreement  for  transfer 
of  its  entire  stock  March  1  to 
James  N.  Allison  Sr.,  president- 
publisher  of  the  Midland  Re¬ 
porter-Telegram. 

The  Herald-News  Co.  publish¬ 
es  the  Herald,  an  8,000-circula¬ 
tion  evening  and  Sunday  paper. 
E.  Q.  Perry  is  president-pub¬ 
lisher. 

Mr.  Allison  said  he  planned  to 
continue  with  “the  same  organi¬ 
zation  which  has  been  so  effi¬ 
cient  in  the  operation  of  this 
newspaper.” 


EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


Does  Persnickety  Exist? 


In  a  letter  published  Nov.  28,  R.  A.  Higgins  of  the 
Xenia  (Ohio)  Daily  Gazette  chided  me  for  having  used 
the  expression  persnickety,  saying  there  is  no  such  word. 

I  assume  he  was  referring  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
another  form  of  the  teim,  namely  pernickety.  Mr.  Hig¬ 
gins  charitably  speculated  that  my  persnickety  might 
have  been  a  typo,  but  the  fact  is  that  I  used  this  form 
deliberately,  never  having  heard  anyone  say  pernickety. 

Most  dictionaries  list  both  fonns.  Merriam-Webster 
gives  pernickety  as  the  basic  form;  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Standard  College  Dictionary  gives  persnickety.  The 
American  College  Dictionary  lists  only  persnickety, 
omitting  pernickety.  The  Dictionary  of  American  Sla7ig 
gives  persnickety  as  the  basic  form. 

William  and  Mary  Morris,  in  their  Dictionary  of  Word 
and  Phrase  Origins,  say:  “Unquestionably  the  original 
form  of  the  word  in  our  American  speech  was  pernickety, 
and  most  dictionaries  still  list  it  that  way.  But  my  own 
researchs  indicate  that  persnickety  is  much  more  widely 
used  today.”  (Which  of  the  collaborators  is  talking  here 
is  a  good  question;  ambiguous  /’s  and  mc’s  and  mj/’s 
are  freely  used  in  this  book.) 

Mr.  Higgins’  fiat  that  there  is  no  such  w'ord  as  per¬ 
snickety  reminded  me  of  a  declaration  I  encounter^  a 
few  years  ago  that  .there  was  no  such  word  as  reportedly. 
Curiously  enough,  reportedly  is  a  relatively  new  term, 
and  Webster’s  Second  Edition,  the  latest  at  that  time, 
listed  the  word  only  in  fine  print  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page,  as  a  kind  of  afterthought.  Reportedly,  however, 
has  come  into  wide  use,  and  it  is  list^  unapologetically 
in  all  recent  dictionaries.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  how  jour¬ 
nalism  could  stagger  on  without  it  now. 

I  declined,  at  any  rate,  to  take  seriously  the  proposi¬ 
tion  that  the  absence  of  a  word  from  the  dictionary 
should  constitute  a  reason  for  refusing  to  recognize  its 
existence.  If  everyone  had  taken  this  attitude,  there 
would  be  (a)  no  words  and  (b)  no  dictionaries,  since 
of  course  words  come  first  and  dictionaries  later. 


Wayward  Words 


Webster  now  recognizes  accidently,  but  it  is  seldom 
seen  and  is  likely  to  be  considered  a  misspelling  of  ac¬ 
cidentally.  This  is  also  true  of  incidently  and  incidentally. 

*  *  * 

The  first  name  of  Stalin  is  sometimes  given  Josef, 
sometimes  Joseph.  Transliteration  from  the  Cyrillic  al¬ 
phabet  is  involved,  and  both  forms  must  be  considered 
acceptable.  Webster’s  New  Collegiate  Dictionary  gives 
Joseph,  together  with  the  strict  transliteration  Iosif. 

Adolf,  as  in  Hitler,  is  something  else  again.  Adolf 
is  what  his  name  was,  not  Adolph,  the  version  often 
given.  The  spelling  is  the  same  in  German  as  in  Eng¬ 
lish;  both  languages  use  the  Roman  alphabet. 
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Again  in  19o5... 


Editor  &  Publisher  takes  a  look 


...and  a  second  look... 


at  COLOR  in  newspapers 


SPRING 
COLOR  ISSUE 

MARCH  27, 
1965 


FALL 
COLOR  AWARDS 

ISSUE 

• 

OCTOBER  2, 
1965 


(...and  advertisers  and  agencies  have  been  looking  to  Editor 
&  Publisher  for  color  information  for  the  past  nine  years!) 


COLOR  PROMOTION  at  Editor  &  Publisher 
is  a  year-round  program  with  2  big  annual 


Color  Issues  and  industry-wide  competitions 
with  awards  for  reproduction  and  creativity 


•  E&P  Color  Issues  provide  advertisers^  agencies 
and  newspapers  with  a  primary  source  of  color 
information  and  statistics,  stimulate  linage 
growth  year  after  year.  These  color-emphasis 
editions  provide  you  with  exclusive  information, 
and  an  une^ualM  opportunity  for  color 
promotion  in  1965. 


•  E&P  Color  Awards  Competitions  encourage  higher 
levels  of  creativity  and  reproduction  in  news¬ 
paper  color  advertising... expose  key  advertising 
executives  to  the  best  color  ads  and  techniques. 
The  annual  competition  provides  newspapers  with 
a  focal  point  for  color  promotions.  (Watch  for 
announcement  of  1%5  competition  in  E&P). 


EFFECTIVE?  To  bo  suro,  and  proof  Is  In  tho  color 
linage  figures  —  more  than  doubled  since  EAR  started 
promoting  color. 


SPECIAL  DISTRIBUTION:  Copies  of  E&P  Color  Issues 
are  distributed  to  all  major  national  newspaper  color 
advertisers  and  their  advertising  agencies. 


Here's  a  preview  of  COLOR  editorial  content 
for  1965  EDITOR  <S  PUBLISHER  COLOR  ISSUES . . . 


SPRING 

COLOR  ISSUE 

• 

MARCH  27, 1965 

Deadline  for  space  reservations 
March  5:  copy  or  plate 
deadline,  March  12 


r  1 


FALL 
COLOR  AWARDS 
ISSUE 

OCTOBER  2, 1965 

Deadline  tor  space  reservations 
September  16;  copy  or  plate 
deadline,  Sept.  23. 


Exclusive  features,  latest  data  on 
linage,  availability  and  growth,  plus 
color-accented  editorial  content . . . 
an  outstanding  climate  for  your 
1965  color  promotion. 

•  NEWSPAPERS  OFFERING  COLOR . . . 
with  number  of  colors  available,  rates 
deadlines,  mechanical  and  other  data. 

e  1964  COLOR  LINAGE  for  all  color 
newspapers,  as  compiled  by  Media 
Records  and  Editor  &  Publisher. 

e  TOP  25  COLOR  ADVERTISERS,  with 
linage  growth,  and  statistics 

e  COLOR  ADVERTISERS  ...  list  of  key 
color  users  among  national  and  retail 
accounts,  with  19M  linage,  classi¬ 
fication,  showing  number  of  markets 
and  newspapers  used. 

e  COLOR  GROWTH  ...  a  5-year  growth 
story  of  major  general,  automotive 
and  retail  advertisers. 

e  COLOR  VS.  BLACK-AND-WHITE  ...  a 

graphic  comparison  of  growth  since 
1951. 

e  COLOR  CASE  HISTORIES  . . .  success 
stories  of  advertising  effectiveness 
from  color  users. 

e  COLOR  PROCESSES  .  .  .  up-to-the- 
minute  developments  in  Spectacolor, 
hi-fi,  comic  sections,  supplements, 
offset. 


A  showcase  edition  for  your  promo¬ 
tion  of  color  quality  or  quantity,  set 
in  the  editoriai  context  of  case  his¬ 
tories  of  award-winning  ads. 

e  AWARDS  AND  COMPETITIONS  STIM-  & 
ULATE  QUALITY. . .  detailed  report  on 
Editor  &  Publisher's  color  awards 
competitions,  and  what  they  do  to 
promote  color  in  newspapers. 

•  ANALYSIS  OF  PRIZE  WINNERS  .  .  . 
Stories  on  the  winning  color  ads,  how 
they  were  prepared  and  printed,  and 
the  components  of  a  prize-winner. 

e  COLOR  TECHNOLOGY ...  a  report  on 
prr^ress  artd  development  in  the 
equipment  field,  instrumental  in  color 
growth. 

e  COLOR  MAKES  THE  DIFFERENCE... 
a  rundown  on  how  color  has  helped 
move  appropriations  into  the  news¬ 
paper  camp. 

e  COLOR:  PAST  AND  PROLOGUE ...  a 
review  of  color’s  progress,  with  a  tally 
of  statistics  and  developments  since 
E&P's  last  color  issue— plus  the  out¬ 
look  for  the  future. 

e  COLOR  THAT  SELLS ...  a  recap  of 
testimonials  from  advertisers  who 
have  discovered  the  plus-power  of 
newspaper  color. 


. . .  providing  the  sales  climate  that  will  make 
your  color  promotion  more  effective  than  ever! 


To  sell  more  color  advertising  In  1965 . . . 

Tell  your  COLOR  story  in  the 
exclusive,  sales-compelling 
editorial  climate  of 
Editor  &  Publisher 
Color  Issues 


ADVERTISING  RATES: 

o 

Btack-and-whitt:  Full  page.  $595;  half-page,  $345;  quarter-page,  $204; 
eighth-page,  $122;  sixteenth-page,  $75  ...  or  your  regular  E&P  contract 
rates  apply. 

IS 

Color  $148  extra  for  each  color  page  (standard  colors);  $50  extra  for  facing 
page  in  same  color.  $30  extra  per  page,  per  color,  for  special  match  colors. 


Reserve  your  space  now  for  these  important  issues! 

Editor  &  Publisher 


850  Third  Avenue,  New  York  N.  Y.,  10022 


Cl.tCULATION 


Headers  Appreciate 
Meat  ‘Dial’  Booklet 


The  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times  has  installed  new  etjuip- 
meiit  to  do  a  job  formerly  per¬ 
formed  by  its  readers. 

TV-Radio  Dial,  the  Times’ 
weekly  television  supplement, 
used  to  be  a  tabloid-size  section 
readers  had  to  fold  and  trim  into 
booklet  form  themselves. 

Hut  now,  there’s  a  new  “in¬ 
stant,  ready-to-read”  Dial,  eight 
l)ages  larger,  already  folded  and 
trimmed  with  pages  that  stay  in 
place  as  though  bound  by  magic. 
It’s  all  done  on  the  newspaper’s 
letterpress  equipment. 

N  umerous  unsolicited  letters 
came  from  readers  the  first 
week,  thanking  Dial  editors  for 
the  innovation.  Later,  when 
readers  responded  to  a  poll  on  a 
dilferent  subject,  many  had 
pencilled  in  thank-you  notes  for 
the  new  convenience. 

Pages  Glued  Together 

The  trick  is  done  with  three 
equipment  additions.  The  Goss 
Mark  II  3:2  folder  was  equipped 
with  a  new  Acumeter,  which  ap¬ 
plies  a  stream  of  glue  to  the 
spine  of  each  page.  Pages  (7^/4 
by  11  inches)  are  glued  together 
and  dry  by  the  time  they  come 
off  the  folder. 

Folded  again  with  two  new 
Dexter  quarter-folders,  the  sup¬ 
plement  finally  goes  under  a  new 
Lawson  three-knife  power  trim¬ 
mer,  usually  a  stranger  to  news¬ 
paper  plants.  Heavier  newsprint 
heightens  the  attractive  maga¬ 
zine  look. 

TV-Radio  Dial  went  from  16 
to  24  pages,  although  the  four- 
nozzle  Acumeter  can  glue  up  to 
32  quarter  pages.  The  extra 
space  has  been  devoted  to  ex¬ 
panded  features — at  least  one 
locally  written  each  week — and 
additional  advertising. 

Ad  space  is  offered  at  premium 
rate,  and  result  levels  have  risen 
noticeably  for  clients  in  the  new 
section.  A  local  television  station 
bought  seven  pages  in  one  issue. 

Eight  pages  have  been  added 
to  the  state  edition  of  TV-Radio 
Dial  to  give  out-of-town  readers 
complete  week-long  television 
listings  for  every  station  in 
Florida. 

«  *  * 

‘CHATS’  IN  4ih  YEAR 

With  the  February,  1965,  is¬ 
sue,  “Chats  with  Mom  and  Dad,” 
the  monthly  newsletter  for  the 
parents  of  newspaperboys,  be¬ 
gan  its  fourth  year. 


the  joint  sponsorship  of  the 
ICMA  Newspaperboy  Training 
Committee  and  the  Information 
Service  of  the  ANPA,  has  had 
an  average  monthly  circulation 
of  100,000  copies.  The  number 
of  newspapers  distributing  the 
publication  has  ranged  from  200 
to  250. 

Circulation  remains  remark¬ 
ably  stable  and  both  large  and 
small  papers  are  subscribers,  ac¬ 
cording  to  John  S.  Shank,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  ICMA  Newspaperboy 
Training  Committee. 

“There  are  no  present  plans 
for  changing  the  editorial  for¬ 
mat  or  policy  of  the  newsletter,” 
Mr,  Shank  said.  “We  have  been 
so  successful  with  our  ‘slant’ 
that  we  want  to  stick  with  it.  Of 
course  we  constantly  want  to 
improve  our  visual  presentation 
and  choice  of  features  as  much 
as  possible.” 

Mr.  Shank  said  the  three 
principal  aims  are: 

( 1 )  Give  assistance  to  parents 
in  the  up-bringing  of  boys  in  the 
12-16  year  range. 

(2)  Encourage  parents  to 
motivate  their  newspaperboy 
sons  to  make  the  most  of  their 
opportunities  to  learn  first-hand 
about  the  free  enterprise  system 
and  gain  valuable  business 
training  which  will  be  useful 
throughout  later  life. 

(3)  Call  attention  to  the 
career  opportunities  in  news¬ 
paper  journalism. 

Mr.  Shank  pointed  out  that  all 
surveys  which  have  been  under¬ 
taken  show  that  “Chats”  (1)  is 
well-read,  (2)  leads  to  worth¬ 
while  discussions  between  par¬ 
ents  themselves  and  between 
parents  and  their  newspaperboy 
sons. 

An  outstanding  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  “Chats”  has  been  the 
publication  of  statements  on  the 
importance  of  newspaperboy 
training  by  top  businessmen  and 
national  leaders. 

Recently  some  of  the  best  fea¬ 
tures  from  “Chats”  were  incor¬ 
porated  into  a  16-page  booklet, 
“The  Boy  with  a  World  on  a 
String.”  To  date  nearly  200 
newspapers  have  ordered  70,000 
copies  of  this  booklet. 

It  is  possible  for  a  new.spaper 
to  subscribe  to  “Chats”  at  any 
time.  The  cost  is  3c  per  copy, 
plus  shipping  charges.  “Chats” 
is  published  monthly. 

Sample  copies  of  both  “Chats” 
and  the  booklet  are  available 
from  John  S.  Shank,  Dayton 
Newspapers,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


This  project,  launched  under 
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NEWLY  ELECTED  OFFICERS  of  the  New  England  Association  of 
Circulation  Managers  are  shown  recently  at  Boston.  Left  to  right — 
Anson  Story,  Waterville  (Me.)  Sentinel,  director;  Edward  Koehler, 
Providence  (R.l.)  Journal-Bulletin,  president;  Frank  Heinrich,  Burlington 
(Vt.)  Free  Press,  secretary-treasurer;  F.  Oscar  Whitmore,  Lewiston 
(Me.)  Sun-Journal,  1st  vicepresident;  and  George  Jagolinier,  Meriden 
(Conn.)  Record-Journal,  2nd  vicepresident. 


‘DREAM  VACA'nON’ 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
is  sponsoring  the  dream  vaca¬ 
tion  of  a  lifetime  in  a  contest  for 
newspaperboys  in  outstate  Mis¬ 
souri  and  Illinois.  The  first  prize 
is  a  12-day  trip  to  Spain  and 
Portugal  for  two  boys  via  jet 
airliner.  They  will  get  to  watch 
a  bull  fight,  visit  the  President 
of  Portugal  and  see  outstanding 
attractions  in  the  two  countries. 

The  second  prize  is  a  four-day 
tour  of  Washington. 

Winners  of  both  trips  will  be 
selected  on  the  basis  of  number 
of  Post-Dispatch  subscriptions 
sold. 


LOSS  AFTER  PRKi:  HIKE 

John  Weiler,  Allentown  (Pa.) 
Call-Chronicle,  reports:  In  the 
first  two  months  after  going 
from  5c  to  8c  they  lost  3.4% 
on  the  Morning  Call  and  6.9% 
on  the  Evening  Chronicle  and 
2.1%  on  the  Sunday  paper 
which  went  from  15c  to  20c. 
Although  only  20%  of  their  cir¬ 
culation  is  in  the  single  copy 
classification,  80%  of  their  losses 
were  in  this  group.  Because  of 
promotions  ahead  of  the  price 
increase  the  actual  Call-Chron¬ 
icle  circulation  is  still  ahead  of 
last  year’s  despite  losses  due  to 
the  price  raise. 


COUNT  ON 
CARRIERS 

...  to  hold  more  new  subscribers 
after  a  campaign  than  any  other  form 
of  promotion.  Year  after  year,  more 
newspapers  discover  that 
carrier  campaigns  result 
in  less  subscriber  turn¬ 
over. 

Our  Reader  Services  provide  addition¬ 
al  holding  power  that  guarantees 
fewer  stops  from  both  new  and  old 
readers. 

Let  us  assist  in  planning  your  next 
carrier  campaign  and  create  more 
yearly  circulation  revenue,  too! 


CHURCH,  RICKARDS  &  CO. 

35  EAST  WACKER  DRIVE,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  60601 
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FAIRCHILD 

new  s 


Joseph  B.  Abboud,  Fairchild's  news 
man  in  l>ebanon,  last  month  was 
reelected  as  Counsellor  of  the 
Board  of  the  Foreign  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  in  Lebanon.  His  term  runs  for 
three  years. 


For  the  8th  consecutive  vear. 
ELECTRONIC  NEWS  will  publish 
its  special  supplement.  “Guidelines 
to  Government  Contracts”  on  Feb.  1. 
In  addition  to  its  extensive  list  of 
key  Government  procurement  and 
project  officers,  this  year’s  issue  will 
c.arry  guest  articles  by  key  leaders 
in  both  business  and  Government. 
It  also  will  touch  on  various  aspects 
of  the  most  timely  topic  of  cost- 
effectiveness  in  a  number  of  special 
features. 


Several  changes  on  the  reporting  , 

staff  of  WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY  j 
have  recently  become  effective. 
Yvonne  Lang,  a  member  of  the 
fabrics  editorial  staff  since  June. 
1925,  retired  Jan.  29.  Joyce 
Michaels,  who  had  been  covering 
the  accessories  market,  is  now  the 
reporter  for  the  junior  and  inex¬ 
pensive  dresses  market.  Eisther 
Rachel  Newman  has  taken  over  the  ! 
reporting  for  the  accessories  sec¬ 
tion,  and  Joan  Shepard,  who  had 
been  on  the  copy  desk  staff,  has 
moved  into  the  maternity  and  brida 
clothes  spot.  Carol  Cooper  is  a  new¬ 
comer  to  the  staff,  working  as  a 
reporter  in  the  fabrics  department. 


Cindy  Schechter,  who  has  been 
covering  the  upholsterv  fabrics  field 
for  HOME  FURNISHINGS  DAILY, 
has  been  transferred  to  the  home 
accessories  section  of  the  paper. 
Carole  Sloan,  the  paper’s  curtain 
and  drapery  editor,  will  extend  her 
coverage  to  include  the  upholstery 
division.  Patricia  Gavagan  has 
joined  the  reporting  staff  to  assist 
Miss  Sloan. 


METALWORKING  NEWS  is  cur¬ 
rently  chalking  up  impressive  ad 
vertising  gains.  The  paper’s  1964 
linage  increased  48  per  cent  over 
the  previous  year  and  January,  1965. 
linage  is  more  than  double  that  of 
January,  1%4. 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  Now  York,  N.  Y. 
PaMIsfcar*  ot 

Dally  Nawt  RKord.  Woman'j  Waar  Daily, 
Homa  Fumithinqt  Daily.  Footwaar  Nawt, 
Suparmarkat  Nawt,  Drug  Nawt  Waakly,  . 
Maa't  Wwar  Elacirenic  Nawt,  loolu,  I 
Matalwerkinq  Nawt,  Diractoriat. 


Business  Reporting 
Fellowships  for  2 

Two  graduate  students  in 
journalism  are  recipients  of  the 
Clapp  and  Poliak  Foundation 
Fellowships  and  Scholarships  at 
Columbia  University. 

The  students,  who  are  enrolled 
in  the  Graduate  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  will  undertake  special 
studies  to  broaden  their  back¬ 
grounds  in  reporting  news  of 
business,  finance,  industry,  and 
economic  policy.  The  awards 
total  $2,500. 

Those  named  are  Robert  Bom- 
boy  of  Courtdale,  Pa.,  and 
Anthony  Greno  of  Redlands, 
Calif.  Mr.  Bomboy  worked  for 
the  Doylestoum  (Pa.)  Daily  In¬ 
telligencer  before  coming  to 
Columbia.  Mr.  Greno  worked  for 
the  San  Bernardino  (Calif.) 
Sttn-Telegram. 

*  *  • 

Tom  Siex;  —  from  Commerce 
Publishing  Co.,  St.  Louis,  to  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  of  the  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.  C.)  News;  Harry 
Murphy  —  from  county  re¬ 
porter,  News,  to  reporter,  At¬ 
lanta  (Ga.)  Journal;  Max 
Muuibman  —  from  sports 
writer.  News,  to  public  relations 
for  the  Carroll  Shelby  sports 
car  racing  organization. 

*  «  « 

Julian  Krawcheck,  Cleve¬ 
land  Press  —  awarded  the  com¬ 
munity  service  award  from  the 
Urban  League. 

*  *  * 

Jim  Morris,  Hutchinson 
(Kans.)  News  —  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Kansas  News  Pho¬ 
tographers’  Association. 

«  *  * 

Robi»t  F.  Hancock,  business 
manager  of  the  Chelsea  Record 
—  elected  president  of  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Press  Association. 

*  *  * 

Truman  Myers,  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  Garden  Grove 

(Calif.)  Orange  County  Eve¬ 

ning  News  —  elected  president 
of  the  Orange  County  Press 
Club. 


One  Typo  Can  Cost  You 
Thousands  of  Dollars: 


One  simple  error  and  you  could 
be  sued  for  libel.  The  loss  can  be 
tremendous  unless  you  have  the 
protection  offered  by  Employees 
Special  Excess  Insurance. 

With  our  Excess  Insurance,  you 
agree  to  cover  a  certain  amount. 
We  handle  the  excess.  It’s  good 
business,  economical  and  protects 
you  against  loss  due  to  invasion 
of  priyacy,  libel,  piracy,  copy¬ 
right  violation  and  plagiarism. 

For  complete  details  and  rates, 
at  no  obligation,  call  or  write: 


EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE  CORP. 

21  West  10th  ,  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 
SAN  FKANCISCO.  220  Montyonwwy 
ATLANTA.  34  RrochUee.  N  E 
CHICAGO.  17S  W  Jackson 


AWARD  for  articles  on  open 
heart  surgery  she  wrote  for  the 
Santa  Ana  (Calif.)  Register  went 
to  Vera  Moorman  in  California 
Hospital  Association's  Good 
Health  News  competition.  She  is 
now  executive  editor  of  Leisure 
World  News. 

Don  Sturkey,  chief  photog¬ 
rapher,  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Ob¬ 
server  —  elected  president  of 
the  Carolinas  Press  Photogra¬ 
phers  Association. 

*  ♦ 

William  P.  Johnston  Jr.  — 
from  AP  to  editor  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  and  associate  editor 
of  the  Leavenworth  (Kans.) 
Times,  succeeding  the  late  Rob¬ 
ert  Embleton. 

♦  ♦  « 

Jack  Foster  —  from  night 
editor  to  assistant  night  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  (Cleveland)  Plain 
Dealer;  Van  Richmond  —  from 
makeup  editor  to  night  editor; 
Cy  Wainscott  —  from  copy  edi¬ 
tor  to  makeup  editor;  and  Ed¬ 
mund  Wilson  —  from  copy  edi¬ 
tor  to  assistant  makeup  editor. 
*  * 

James  Stewart,  Montreal 
Star  —  elected  president  of  the 
Parliamentary  Press  Gallery. 

♦  ♦  • 

Gerald  Ringhofer,  formerly 
with  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times  —  now  editor  of  the  Ban¬ 
ning  (Calif.)  Daily  Record  and 
Beaumont  (Calif.)  Daily  Ga¬ 
zette,  Scripps  League  papers. 

«  «  * 

Byron  C.  Dempsey,  former 
staffer  for  Hammond  (Ind.) 
Times  and  Dayton  (Ohio)  Jour¬ 
nal  —  to  the  .Marion  (Ill.)  Daily 
Rejmblican. 

*  *  * 

George  C.  Sorgatz  Jr.,  staff 
writer  for  the  Los  Angeles  Her¬ 
ald-Examiner  —  appointed  in¬ 
dustrial  relations  director  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Economic  Develop¬ 
ment  Board. 
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Betty  Violetta  —  named  o- 
ciety  editor  of  the  Bly  he 
(Calif.)  Palo  Verde  Times. 

*  «  * 

James  O’Brien,  e  d  i  t  o  r  i  .i  1 
writer,  Philadelphia  Daily  Ne.es 
— elected  president  of  the  Phi’a- 
delphia  Piess  Association. 

*  *  « 

W.  Frank  Eubanks,  .se<ie- 
tary-treasurer  of  the  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Journal  and  Constitution 

—  additional  duties  as  businc.ss 
manager;  L.  Kenneth  Pei:t, 
assistant  secretary-treasurer  — 
also  assistant  business  manager. 

*  *  * 

Michael  J.  Dundore  —  pro¬ 
moted  to  city  editor  of  the 
Staunton  (Va.)  Leader,  leplac- 
ing  Richard  D.  Hamilton  — 
now  an  American  History  high 
school  teacher. 

♦  «  * 

Mike  Tooley  —  named  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Truth 
or  Consequences  (N.  M.)  Hot 
Springs  Herald. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Jack  Dawson  —  to  reporter, 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News. 

9N  4i  4c 

William  H.  Williamson  — 
to  city  hall  reporter,  Portland 
(Me.)  Press  Herald  and  Eve¬ 
ning  Express,  replacing  E.  F. 
Porter  Jr. — now  with  the  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch. 

*  *  Hi 

Maxwell  I.  Weisenthal  — 
named  radio  and  tv  columnist, 
Portland  (Me.)  Sunday  Tele¬ 
gram. 

4e  *  % 

Jay  Apt  —  from  rewrite, 
Philadelphia  Daily  News,  to  fea¬ 
ture  writer,  Camden  (N.  J.) 
Courier-Post. 

*  *  ♦ 

William  F.  Mitten  —  from 
news  desk,  Boston  Record-Amer- 
ican,  to  news  director,  station 
WFEA,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

*  «  * 

Marius  B.  Peladeau,  a  for¬ 
mer  reporter,  Lewiston  (Me.) 
Daily  Sun  —  now  press  secre¬ 
tary  for  Congressman  Joseph  P. 
V'^igorito  of  Pennsylvania. 

«  4c  4c 

Howard  White,  Erie  County 
Hall  reporter  for  the  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  News  —  re¬ 
tired. 

*  ♦  * 

Dean  Reeder  and  Jean  Huff 

—  now  on  staff  of  Roswell 
(N.  M.)  Daily  Record  as  re¬ 
porters. 

4c  4c  4c 

James  S.  Copley,  chairman  of 
Copley  Newspapers  —  presented 
the  Grand  Cross  of  St.  Bridget 
by  the  Americanism  Education 
League  in  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 
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CHUCK  WAGON  CHAT — Forty  food  editors  and  home  economists 
on  a  tour  of  Arizona  and  California  stopped  off  in  Phoenix  Jan.  14  to 
be  the  guests  of  Dorothee  Poison,  food  editor  of  the  Arizona  Republic, 
at  a  Western-style  barbecue.  Chatting  beside  the  chuck  wagon  are, 
from  left,  Selma  Andrews,  Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner;  Dorothy  Sinz, 
Dallas  Times-Herald;  Norah  Cherry,  Winnipeg  Free  Press;  Helen  Hop¬ 
per,  Fred  Meyer  Stores  of  Portland,  Ore.;  Karel  Peer,  Sunset  Magazine, 
and  Judy  Ruddell,  Vancouver  Sun. 


J  TER  Bryan  —  from  city  edi¬ 
tor  o  editor  of  Carlsbad  (N.  M.) 
Cur  nit-Arffus,  succeeding 
He.’  RY  Mathews  Jr. 

41  *  * 

I)ii,L  McGee  —  joined  Albii- 
qm  >que  (N.  M.)  Tribune  as  re¬ 
porter. 

*  v  * 

Jim  Colegrove  —  from  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Santa  Fe  (N.  M.) 
Sew  Mexican,  to  editor.  He  has 
been  succedeed  as  managing  edi¬ 
tor  by  Henpy  Mathews  Jr., 
formerly  editor  of  Carlsbad 
(N.  M.)  Current- Argus.  Other 
Nc'W  Mexican  changes  include: 
CH.VRLES  K.  Cline  —  to  sports 
editor;  Stitart  Beck  —  from 
advertising  director  to  assist¬ 
ant  general  manager;  and  Bur¬ 
ris  M.  Huges,  for  past  nine 
years  circulation  manager  of 
Wichita  Falls  (Tex.)  Times  and 
Record-News  —  to  circulation 
manager,  succeeding  Kenneth 
E.  Evans. 

*  *  « 

Don  Peterson  —  from  news 
editor,  Santa  Fe  (N.  M.)  New 
Mexican,  to  New  Mexico  State 
Development  Department. 

>)c  * 

Jim  Collins  —  from  sports 
editor,  Santa  Fe  (N.  M.)  New 
Mexican,  to  editor  of  New  Mexi¬ 
co  Farm  and  Ranch  magazine 
at  Las  Cruces,  N.  M.  succeeding 
Jess  Price,  now  the  University 
of  New  Mexico  publicity  depart¬ 
ment  at  Albuquerque. 

«  iK  * 

George  McLeod,  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  Tucson  (Ariz.)  Daily  Citi¬ 
zen  —  elected  president  of  the 
Southern  Arizona  professional 
chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

*  m 

Tony  Williams,  former  wire 
editor,  Lima  (Ohio)  News  — 
to  the  night  desk,  of  Santa  Ana 
(Calif.)  Register. 

*  *  * 

William  Reed,  from  the  La 
Mirada  (Calif.)  Lamplighter,  to 
the  Huntington  Beach  (Calif.) 
Independent. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Hall  —  from  the 
Ventura  (Calif.)  Star  Free- 
I’ress  to  editor,  Artesia  (Calif.) 
Advocate. 

•  •  ♦ 

C.  Kenneth  Winfrey — from 
state  circulation  supervisor  to 
city  circulation  manager  of  the 
Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Joiimal 
ami  Sentinel. 

«  *  * 

John  B.  Anderson  —  from 
city  editor  of  the  Corpus  Christi 
(Tex.)  Caller  to  city  editor  of 
the  Caller  and  Times,  following 
retii'ement  of  Victor  Herold, 
Times  C.  E.  Norman  F.  White 
—  promoted  to  night  city  editor. 


Thomas  E.  Gumbrell — from 
Bloomington  (Ill.)  Pantograph 
to  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel 
staff. 

*  *  « 

Frank  J.  Sullivan  —  named 
controller  of  Detroit  Gravure 
Corporation. 

*  *  * 

Frank  B.  Pow'Ers,  business 
manager  of  the  Knoxville 
(Tenn.)  News-Sentinel — ^named 
“Mr.  Knoxville”  by  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

*  *  * 

Roy  C.  Krxise,  Hawaii  News¬ 
paper  Agency  advertising  sales¬ 
man  —  serving  on  City-County 
Liquor  Commission. 

4>  *  « 

Clifford  C.  Oat,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Noru’ich  (Conn.) 
Bulletin  —  named  Man  of  the 
Year  by  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

*  4>  * 

.Iean-Ix)UIS  Gagnon,  former 
editor-in-chief  of  La  Presse  — 
now  editor-in-chief  of  Journal 
de  Montreal,  replacing  Serge 
Roy,  who  resigned. 

«  *  * 

Frank  Sutherland  —  from 
reporter  to  Saturday  youth  page 
editor,  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Ten¬ 
nessean. 

*  •  * 

Mrs.  Bernie  Arnold,  “Mrs. 
Nashville  1964”  —  named  food 
editor,  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Ten¬ 
nessean,  succeeding  Sarah  Tay¬ 
lor  Holly,  resigned  to  be  full¬ 
time  housewife. 


Robert  D.  Klipsch  —  from 
manager  and  comptroller  of 
Gallup  (N.  M.)  Daily  hidepend- 
ent,  to  the  semi-weekly  Socorro 
(N.  M.)  El  Defensor-Chieftain. 

4>  «  * 

LuMarion  Sumner,  formerly 
with  the  A?na.n7(o  (Tex.)  Globe-  ^ 
.News,  and  Charles  Kreher  —  1 
to  Las  Cruces  (N.  M.)  Sun-  j 
News. 

*  *  *  I 

Larry  McPherson  —  to  I 

.Artesia  (N.  M.)  Daily  Press  as  | 
sports  editor  and  general  as-  I 
signment  reporter.  Richard  i 
Gentry  —  from  daily  Press,  to  i 

State  Game  and  Fish  Dept.  j 

*  *  *  i 

Porter  Young,  Helena  World 
—  elected  president  of  Arkansas 
Press  Association. 
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How  long  has  it  been  since 
you've  taken  your  wife  along 
on  a  trip  ...  or  out  to  a 
champagne  dinner?  You  can 
do  both  at  once  on  a  Delta 
Jet.  And  thrifty  Family  Plan 
fares  make  it  a  bargain. 


the  air  line  with  the  BIG  JETS 
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FAR  FROM  times  SQUARE — Turner  Catledqe,  center,  executive 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times,  joins  in  a  look  back  into  the  19th 
century  during  the  convention  of  the  Northwest  Missouri  Press  As¬ 
sociation  in  St.  Joseph.  An  1890  Washington  Press  was  among  the 
attractions.  Earl  English,  left,  dean  of  the  school  of  journalism  at  the 
University  of  Missouri,  and  J.  W.  Brown,  editor  of  the  Cass  County 
(Mo.)  Democrat-Missourian,  are  the  others  in  the  group. 


Reporter  at  Capitol 
New  Governor’s  Aide 

Wilmington,  Del. 

Ned  Davis,  state  capitol  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  News-Jour- 
nal  Co.,  has  taken  a  two-year 
leave  of  absence  to  be  press  sec¬ 
retary  for  Gov.  Charles  L. 
Terry  Jr.  Mr.  Davis  will  con¬ 
tinue  his  hunting  and  fishing 
column. 

Ralph  Moyed  of  the  state  desk 
moves  to  Dover  and  he  is  re¬ 
placed  as  night  assistant  state 
editor  by  Jerry  Lipson  of  the 
city  staff. 

«  «  « 

David  J.  Horner,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Femdale  (Mich.)  Ga- 
zette-Timen  —  to  the  PR  staff 
of  Shatterproof  Glass  Corp., ' 

Detroit. 

«  *  * 

Donald  Mainwaring,  former 
Christian  Science  Monitor 
theater  critic  —  now  assistant 
director  of  university  relations 
at  Cornell  University. 

*  *  * 

Marion  Gregory  —  promoted 
to  state  editor,  Raleigh  (N.  C.) 
Times. 

*  *  • 

Lynne  Smathers  Bilungs, 
former  women’s  news  writer, 
Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  —  to 

Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal 
and  Sentinel. 

♦  «  « 

Stephen  Clark  Jr.,  formerly 
with  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.) 
News-Sentinel  —  to  sports  re¬ 
porter,  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.) 
Journal  and  Sentinel. 

*  *  * 

Robert  L.  Simonton  —  pro¬ 
moted  to  personnel  director  of 
Atlanta  Newspapers  Inc.,  which 
publishes  the  Atlanta  Journal 
and  Constitution. 

*  «  * 

Gexirge  E.  Kolb  —  to  sports 
staff,  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Netvs  and 
Observer;  Florence  King  — 
to  society  staff;  Tom  Inman, 
editorial  writer  —  named  an 
associate  editor. 

*  *  * 

Ed  Robins  —  from  reporter, 
Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Sentinel, 
to  editor  of  Trek,  McLean 
Trucking  Co. 

*  *  * 

Mel  Lang  —  from  AP,  Char¬ 
lotte,  N.  C.  bureau,  to  head  of 
AP’s  bureau  in  Tulsa,  Okla. 
John  Justice  and  Jan  Hoden- 
FIELD  —  to  the  Charlotte  AP 
bureau. 

«  «  « 

Mrs.  Cone  Magie,  Cabot  Star 
Record  and  Lonoke  Democrat  — 
elected  president  of  Arkansas 
Press  Women. 

*  *  « 

Revere  M.  Stoner,  Harris¬ 
burg  (Pa.)  Patriot  staff  —  new 
president  of  Harrisburg  News¬ 
paper  Guild. 


Chap.les  S.  Hurley,  a  former 
city  editor  of  the  Fresno  (Calif.) 
Bee  —  appointed  executive  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese 
of  Northern  California. 

*  *  * 

Robert  P.  Parker,  a  part- 
time  staffer  on  the  Longview 
(Tex.)  Daily  News  —  returned 
from  graduate  study  in  political 
science  at  the  University  of 
Sydney.  He  will  re-enter  law 
school  at  the  University  of 
Texas  next  semester. 

*  *  * 

D.  Clarke  O’Neill,  a  former 
reporter  for  the  Windsor  (Ont.) 
Star,  publicist  and  sales  promo¬ 
tion  manager  —  now  public 
service  supervisor  in  the  promo¬ 
tion  shop  at  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Free  Press. 

*  Us  » 

John  D.  Montgomery,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Junction  City 
(Kans.)  Daily  Union  —  ap¬ 
pointed  Civilian  Aide-at-Large 
by  Secretary  of  the  Army  Ste¬ 
phen  Ailes. 

*  *  * 

Earl  Frantzen  —  from  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  to  business 
manager  of  the  Elko  (Nev.) 
Free  Press.  Bob  Stewart  — 
from  city  editor  to  managing 
editor. 

*  *  * 

Lawrence  Lewis  Jr.,  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.  —  named  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  Florida 
Publishing  Co,,  Jacksonville,  to 
replace  his  uncle,  W.  R.  Kenan 
Jr.  of  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

*  *  « 

Wesley  Attaway — appointed 
administrative  assistant  to  his 
father,  Douglas  F.  Attaway, 
publisher  of  the  Shreveport 
(La.)  Journal.  T.  R.  (Jack) 
Grafton,  business  manager  of 
the  Journal  and  vicepresident 

of  Newspaper  Production  Co.  — 

assuming  advisory  role  prepara¬ 
tory  to  retirement  in  1968. 


M.  E.  of  Daily  at  29 

Covington,  Va. 

Wallace  Pierce  Truesdell,  29, 
is  the  new  managing  editor  at 
the  Covington  Virginian,  this 
city’s  8,000-plus  afternoon  daily. 
He  succeeds  the  late  Thomas 
S.  Wheelwright.  Mr.  Truesdell 
came  here  from  the  state  desk 
of  the  Atlantic  City  (N.J.) 
Press.  Earlier  he  was  on  the 
school  beat  for  the  Gloversville 
(N.Y.)  Leader-Herald.  He  be¬ 
gan  his  career  in  February, 
1958,  as  a  reporter-photog¬ 
rapher  with  the  Pampa  (Tex.) 
Daily  News. 

«  «  ♦ 

Al  Nakkula,  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  News  reporter  —  elected 
president  of  Denver  Newspa¬ 
per  Guild. 

♦  *  * 

William  A.  Dyer  Jr.,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Indianapolis 
Star  and  News  —  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  Central  Indiana  Better 
Business  Bureau. 

«  ♦  ♦ 

Bob  Holden  —  from  promo¬ 
tion  and  circulation  manager  to 
business  manager  of  the  Tyler 
(Tex.)  Courier-Times  and  Morn¬ 
ing  Telegraph. 

*  *  * 

City  Editor  Named 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Ollie  Sheremeta  has  been 
named  city  editor  of  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  Post-Standard.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  John  N.  Whitney  who  has 
resigned  to  join  the  General 
Electric  Company  in  Syracuse  as 
manager  of  community  relations 
programs.  Mr.  Sheremeta  has 
been  night  editor,  police  re¬ 
porter  and  copy  editor.  Mr. 
Whitney,  a  past  president  of  the 
Syracuse  Press  Club,  joined  the 
Post-Standard  in  1955  as  a  copy 
boy. 


Enquirer  Pays 
Off  Debentures 
3  Years  Early 

Cincinn  ri 

The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  i  it 
only  iiaid  out  $1  million  ii 
dividends  to  its  2,991  sharehoi  1- 
ers  in  1964  but  retired  the  bust 
of  its  long  term  debt. 

Roger  H.  Ferger,  president, 
reported  to  the  stockholders’  an¬ 
nual  meeting  Jan.  16: 

“One  of  the  most  exciting  and 
significant  accomplishments  »{ 
the  year  was  the  retirement, 
three  years  ahead  of  time,  of 
$2,045,000  of  long  term  debt.” 

This  left  the  company  entirely 
free  of  the  15-year  sinking  fund 
debentures  which  bore  5%  inter¬ 
est.  In  the  past  annual  payments 
of  $200,000  were  made. 

All  officers  and  directors  of 
Enquirer  Inc.  were  re-elected 
and  a  dividend  of  30  cents  a 
share  was  declared  at  the  annual 
meetings. 

Mrs.  Jean  Ramey,  widow  of 
Enquirer  columnist  Jack  Ramey, 
lost  her  bid  for  a  place  on  the 
board. 

Share  Increase  Plan  Fails 

For  1964  the  company  paid 
$1,092,468  in  dividends,  which 
was  approximately  $90,000  more 
than  w’as  paid  out  in  1963.  The 
1964  income  was  $19,336,766,  as 
compared  with  $18,733,795  in 
1963.  Net  earnings,  for  the  year 
ending  Sept.  30,  were  $1,529,810 
for  1964  and  $1,430,324  for  1963. 

Due  to  a  lack  of  a  quorum — 
two-thirds  of  the  outstanding 
840,360  shares — a  proposal  to 
increase  the  number  of  author¬ 
ized  shares  of  common  stock  to 
1  million  failed  of  adoption. 

Enquirer  management  had 
asked  for  the  increase  to  use  if 
the  E.  W.  Scripps  Co.  is  forced 
by  the  government  to  divest 
itself  of  Enquirer  stock  control 
which  it  now'  holds  in  trust.  Use 
of  the  extra  shares,  it  w'as  ex¬ 
plained,  would  prevent  a  non- 
Enquirer  group  from  acquiring 
control  of  the  paper  by  buying 
the  Scripps  block. 

• 

U.S.  Drops  Request 
For  Scripps  Co.  Data 

Cincinnati 

The  Justice  Department  has 
agreed  to  withdraw  its  request 
for  E.  W.  Scripps  Co.  revenue 
and  earnings  figures  for  1953 
through  1963.  The  company  de¬ 
clined  to  provide  the  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  ground  it  was  irrele¬ 
vant  to  the  antitrust  suit  which 
bears  only  on  the  Cincinnati 
situation.  Scripps  operations  in¬ 
clude  17  other  newspapers. 
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Post  Office  Explains 
Affidavit  on  Lottery 


Washington 

Senator  Frank  Carlson  (R- 
Kansas)  has  protested  to  the 
Post  Office  Department  about 
the  “highhanded”  treatment  of 
the  i)ublisher  of  a  Kansas  weekly 
who  jirinted  a  news  story  about 
the  winner  of  an  automobile  in 
a  county  fair  raffle. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Senator 
said  ('liarles  Boyle  Stiles,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Caldwell  Messenger, 
was  summoned  by  the  local 
Postmaster  after  the  story  ap¬ 
peared,  and  confronted  by  a 
Postal  inspector.  According  to 
Sen.  C'arlson’s  office,  the  inspec¬ 
tor  shoved  an  affidavit  at  Mr. 
Stiles  and  ordered  him  to  sign  it. 
The  document  stated  that  the 
publisher  was  aware  that  the 
storj’  had  violated  the  law 
against  mailing  lottery  infor¬ 
mation  and  that  he  would  not 
repeat  the  violation. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Senator 
said:  “We  realize  that  the  Post 
Office  Department  has  the  right 
to  present  such  a  document,  but 
the  problem  was  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  done. 

“It’s  the  Senator’s  view  that 
it  is  not  the  intent  of  the  law 


to  prohibit  the  reporting  of 
news.  We  don’t  see  how  a  story 
about  what  the  fellow  won  at 
the  fair  after  he  won  it  would 
be  any  help  to  the  raffle.” 

The  Senator  has  asked  the 
Post  Office  Department  for  clari¬ 
fication  of  the  law.  “If  the  law 
means  you  can’t  print  a  news 
item,  we  want  that  clarified,” 
the  spokesman  said.  “At  any 
rate  we  would  like  a  little  better 
])ublic  relations  on  the  part  of 
the  Post  Office.  They  shouldn’t 
treat  these  publishers  like  kids 
who  liave  misbehaved.” 

Post  Office  View 

Louis  J.  Doyle,  General  Coun- 
.sel  for  the  Post  Office,  said  he 
had  talked  with  the  Senator  and 
he  planned  to  make  a  formal 
reply  in  the  near  future.  How¬ 
ever,  he  said  the  Post  Office 
Department  generally  con¬ 
sidered  the  announcement  of 
names  of  winners  of  lotteries  as 
part  of  the  lottery  itself. 

He  said,  “We  do  have  a  line 
that  would  permit  newspapers 
to  report  stories  involving  lot¬ 
teries  that  have  real  news 
value.”  He  said  that  in  one  com¬ 


munity  a  Negro  w’on  a  lottery 
and  the  prize  was  withheld  from 
him.  The  newspapers  used  the 
story,  and  Mr.  Doyle  said  he 
believed  they  were  within  their 
rights  in  doing  so. 

He  said  that  the  case  of  the 
charwoman  who  wins  the  Irish 
•sweepstakes  would  probably  be 
another  legitimate  news  story. 
He  also  said  that  in  his  personal 
opinion,  news  stories  that  in¬ 
clude  the  names  of  winners  of 
the  controversial  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  State  lottery  would  also 
lie  legitimate. 

Routine  Prwedurc 

Mr.  Doyle  admitted  that  the 
question  of  when  a  lottery  re¬ 
sult  could  be  considered  a  news¬ 
worthy  event  brought  editors 
into  the  .shadowy  area  of  judg¬ 
ment.  He  said  an  editor  would 
he  “on  his  owm”  in  making  such 
a  decision.  “He  takes  a  little 
gamble  when  he  makes  a  deci¬ 
sion,  but  there  isn’t  much  risk 
involved,”  Mr.  Doyle  said.  “We 
would  just  call  him  in  and  talk 
to  him  if  we  disagreed.” 

He  said  that  the  requesting 
of  publishers  to  sign  an  affidavit 
stating  that  they  would  not  vio¬ 
late  postal  laws  in  the  future 
was  a  routine  procedure.  He  said 
that  if  the  publisher  objected  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  story 
by  the  inspectors,  he  would  be 
entitled  to  a  hearing.  If  the  Post 
Office  decided  that  the  story  he 


It 

beats 

the 


published  was  not  a  legitimate 
news  story  in  its  opinion,  it 
would  refuse  to  accept  the  paper 
for  mailing  if  the  publisher  con¬ 
tinued  to  print  information  on 
the  lottery. 

Mr.  Doyle  .said  that  in  the 
Kansas  case  the  problem  seemed 
to  he  the  manner  in  which  the 
affidavit  was  handed  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher.  “This  is  a  problem  of  the 
relations  of  human  beings  to 
each  other,”  he  commented. 

• 

UPI  Manager  Moves 

Ronald  Larsen  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  South  Dakota  State 
News  Manager  for  United  Press 
International.  He  succeeds  Ray 
Serati  who  has  resigned  to  work 
for  the  Copley  newspapers  in 
Springfield,  Illinois.  Richard  A. 
Hughes  is  being  transferred 
from  Chicago  to  the  Pierre, 
South  Dakota,  bureau.  John 
Ketter  remains  as  manager  of 
the  Pierre  operation. 

• 

New  Area  Office 

Cleveland 

The  Plain  Dealer  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  combined  news  bureau, 
circulation  office  and  classified 
advertising  office  in  Elyria,  Ohio. 
David  Kent,  bureau  chief,  is  be¬ 
ing  joined  by  Franklin  Rios, 
news  reporter  from  the  Lorain 
Journal,  and  Paul  Baumgartner, 
sports  reporter. 
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FOLDER  FOR 
HOE  COLORMATIC* 


Only  a  stopwatch  can  time  the  speed  of  this  super 
production  folder,  which  can  handle  even  the  heaviest 
product  at  a  rate  of  almost  20  papers  per  second.  Fully 
proven  in  actual  service,  its  plus  features  include  anti¬ 
friction  bearings  throughout,  adjustable  pinpoint  cam 
and  folding  blades,  sturdy  cast  iron  construction  of 
folding  cylinder,  and  solid  forged  steel  cutting  cylinder. 
Delivers  an  attractive,  uniform  product;  fold  corrections 
can  be  made  while  press  is  running.  Its  minimal  main¬ 
tenance  requirements  are  characteristic  of  all  Hoe  built 
equipment.  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  910  ■  ■ 

E.  138th  St,  New  York  54,  N.  Y. 

*TRADCMARK 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Newspaper  Is  Saved 
By  Employe -Owners 

By  Ray  ErM'in 


DAILY  AND  SUNDAY:  A  Novel  of 
Newspaper  Power  and  Politics.  By 
Richard  Powell.  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons.  313  pages.  $4.95. 

Novels,  even  those  dealinpr 
primarily  with  newspapers,  do 
not  usually  attain  review  in  this 
space  because  there  are  so  many 
nonfiction  works  dealing’  direct¬ 
ly  and  factually  with  the  craft 
and  its  craftsmen  that  command 
attention. 

However,  “Daily  and  Sunday” 
is  different  in  that  it  clearly  and 
exactly  portrays  ordinary  news¬ 
paper  mechanics  and  operations 
in  newspaper  language,  written 
by  an  experienced  ex-newspa¬ 
perman  who  made  extensive  re¬ 
search  in  a  great  newspaper 
plant  ( Philadelphia  Bulletin )  to 
insure  his  newspaperese  was 
currently  authentic. 

Philadelphia  NcHsman 

After  graduating  from  Prince¬ 
ton  University  in  1930,  Richard 
Powell  was  a  writer  for  the 


Philadelphia  Eveninq  Ledqer  for 
10  years.  He  joined  the  Public 
Relations  Department  of  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son  and  became  vice- 
president  of  the  advertising 
agency  in  charge  of  Information 
Ser\'ices,  resigning  in  1958  to 
devote  full  time  to  writing.  He 
clearly  knows  his  subject.  (An 
earlier  and  successful  Powell 
novel  was  “The  Philadel¬ 
phian.”) 

The  author  acknowledges  in¬ 
debtedness  to  Robert  L.  Taylor, 
president  and  publisher  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  who  al¬ 
lowed  him  to  study  that  paper’s 
operations  for  background  in¬ 
formation  ;  to  Robert  U.  Brown, 
publisher  and  editor  of  Editor 
&  Publisher,  who  gave  him  per¬ 
mission  to  use  material;  to 
Cooke  Coen,  general  manager 
of  Newspaper  .Analysis  Service, 
Chicago,  who  provided  facts  on 
departmental  costs  for  his  fic¬ 
tional  Eveninq  and  Sunday 
Mail. 


The  inside  of  a  large  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper  is  exciting, 
vibrant  and  dynamic.  However, 
it’s  to  be  hoped  that  life  is  not 
as  lurid  and  the  staff  as  jeal¬ 
ousy-ridden,  politics-beset  and 
.self-puffed  on  most  newspapers 
as  on  the  fictional  Mail. 

Search  for  Publisher 

When  a  brilliantly  aggressive 
publisher  of  the  employe-owned 
Mail  dies,  the  rather  ineffectual 
Chairman  of  the  Board  who  held 
his  post  by  reason  of  family  and 
who  has  suffered  a  heart  attack 
is  faced  with  the  problem  of  find¬ 
ing  a  new  publisher  and  financ¬ 
ing  the  purchase  of  the  stock  of 
the  deceased.  One  by  one,  de¬ 
partment  heads  discreetly  or 
blatantly  campaign  for  the  place 
and  all  are  eliminated  for  some 
shortcoming.  The  reluctant 
Chairman,  knowing  his  deficien¬ 
cies  of  capacity  and  of  health, 
finally  has  to  take  the  difficult 
post  himself  to  save  the  Mail 
from  falling  into  the  ownership 
of  its  chain-owned  comiietitor. 

Newspapermen  will  be  more 
interested  in  the  realistic  back¬ 
ground  than  in  the  inter-office 
antics  and  conflicts  of  the  fic¬ 
tional  staff.  Consider  such  down- 
to-deadline  passages  as  these: 

“Early  on  September  first  the 
German  Army  invaded  Poland. 
A  lot  of  news  was  coming  in 
and  people  were  buying  news¬ 
papers  like  mad.  At  5:05  p.m. 
the  forms  of  the  Four  Star 
Final  were  locked  up,  and  mats 
were  made  and  stereotype  plates 
cast,  and  at  5:25  the  press  run 
started.  At  5:48  a  plate  shat¬ 
tered  at  high  speed.  The  pieces 
bowled  through  the  pressroom, 
chewing  up  gears  and  ink  roll¬ 
ers  and  jamming  a  folder.  .  .  . 

.NcM'spaptT  Prubleiii> 

“The  men  .scattered  to  their 
presses,  and  Paul  walked  to  one 
of  the  units.  A  flagman  yelled, 
‘Make  it  hot.’  In  front  of  Paul, 
the  pressman  hit  the  Re-Set 
button.  That  took  off  the  safety 
lock,  and  the  big  press  turned 
into  a  steel  animal  crouched  to 
spring.  The  flagman  signalled 
for  a  start,  and  the  pressman 
hit  the  Fast  button,  holding  it 
down  and  watching  the  flagman. 
Through  the  room  a  hum  tegan, 
rising  and  rising  as  cylinders 
turned  and  gear  trains  meshed 
and  plates  chattered.  He  felt  a 
quiver  and  throb  coming  up 
through  his  feet.  Overhead  the 
rivers  of  newsprint  began  flow¬ 
ing,  100  feet  a  minute,  200,  400, 
600,  accelerating  to  the  rate  of 
20,000  papers  an  hour  that  Dave 
had  ordered.  The  flagman  sig¬ 
naled  that  they  were  on  speed 
and  the  pressman  released  the 
Fast  button  and  cocked  his  head 
to  listen  and  turned  to  Paul 
and  made  the  circled  thumb- 


and-forefinger  sign.  They  vere 
back  in  business.  .  .  . 

“After  the  war  there  vere 
new  problems:  television,  burst¬ 
ing  out  of  its  seven-inch  box  to 
grab  advertising  and  turn  read¬ 
ers  into  viewers;  the  housing 
l)oom  in  the  suburbs,  putting 
muscle  on  little  suburban  week¬ 
lies  and  letting  them  challenge 
city  papers;  costs  of  operation 
that  doublt'd  and  tripled.  Dave 
met  all  these  problems  and  kept 
The  Mail  growing.” 

Each  department  of  the  news¬ 
paper  is  examined  in  exactitude 
in  this  story  of  a  newspaper 
told  from  the  inside  by  a  real 
newspaperman.  This  is  demon- 
.strated  by  the  headline  the  New 
York  World-Telegram  &  Sun 
ran  over  a  review  of  the  Ixiok 
by  John  Barkham:  “Crackling 
Action  Behind  Front  Page.” 

The  throbbing  presses  and  the 
identity  and  independence  of  the 
newspaper  are  more  important 
here  than  the  pettiness  and  de- 
viou.sness  of  the  characters,  who 
happily  are  minor  compared 
with  the  importance  of  the  in¬ 
stitution  which  they  love  and 
lead. 

iiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiwiin 

Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

“How  to  Write  Better  and 
Faster”  (Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
Co.  May.  256  pages.  $4.95)  is  a 
practical  guidebook  on  the  im¬ 
portant  business  of  communi¬ 
cating  in  print.  It  is  by  Terry 
C.  Smith,  senior  engineering 
writer  for  Westinghouse  and 
member  of  the  Society  of  Tech¬ 
nical  Writers  and  Publishers. 
The  book  begins:  “This  book  is 
for  everyone  who  writes — busi¬ 
nessman  (particularly  the  jun¬ 
ior  executive),  government  em¬ 
ployes,  engineers,  secretaries,  not 
forgetting  the  housewives  who 
find  themselves  turning  out 
church  bulletins  or  articles  for 
their  local  newspaper.” 

Babette  Hall,  a  publicist  with 
Benn  Hall  Associates,  is  author 
of  “The  Right  Angles:  How  To 
Do  Successful  Publicity”  (Ives 
Washburn,  Inc.  April.  $3.95). 
There  is  an  introduction  by  Ed¬ 
ward  L.  Bernays  and  there  are 
five  articles  by  experts,  includ¬ 
ing  one  by  Ted  Laymon,  New 
York  Herald  Tribune. 

Political  writers  and  others 
probably  will  relish  “A  Treas¬ 
ury  of  American  Political  Hu¬ 
mor”  (Dial  Press.  480  pages), 
by  Leonard  C.  Lewin,  a  former 
Indianapolis  businessman  who 
has  compiled  a  collection  of  po¬ 
litical  broadsides  which  include 
writings  from  Artemus  Ward  to 
Barry  Goldwater. 
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Dailies  Back 
Firm  Stand 
On  Pickets 

Oakland,  Calif. 

Picketing  of  the  Oakland  Trib¬ 
une  by  an  Ad  Hoc  Committee  is 
a  challenge  to  the  entire  com¬ 
munity,  according  to  a  page  one 
editorial  in  that  newspaper. 

The  Tribune  expressed  belief 
that  the  city  council,  county 
board  of  supervisors  and  the 
state  legislature  should  give 
some  attention  to  this  type  of 
weekly  mass  activity  at  its  plant. 

The  Tribune  editorial  affirmed 
it  is  not  going  “to  yield  to  this 
type  of  extortion,  however  long 
the  struggle  or  how  much  the 
cost.” 

The  Tribune’s  refusal  to  nego¬ 
tiate  on  employment  practices 
with  a  committee  that  has  no 
legal  status  and  has  resorted  to 
pressure  tactics  is  proper,  de¬ 
clared  a  San  Francisco  Exam¬ 
iner  editorial  which  followed. 

The  Examiner  pointed  out  that 
no  complaints  have  been  filed 
against  the  Tribune  under  the 
California  F.E.P.C.  law  which 
defines  provides  proper  proced¬ 
ure  if  any  business  firm  violates 
its  terms.  This  is  to  file  a  spe¬ 


cific  complaint  with  the  agency. 

The  Examiner  expressed  shock 
at  the  committee’s  action.  The 
San  Francisco  News  Call  Bulle¬ 
tin  called  it  “Mississippi  in  re¬ 
verse”  and  “the  tactics  of  the 
Klu  Klux  Klan  borrowed  and 
turned  around.” 

The  NCB  editorial  said  the 
committee  has  taken  no  recourse 
to  the  established  legal  machin¬ 
ery  but  instead  has  chosen  to 
take  the  law  in  its  own  hands. 

“Negotiation,  discourse,  edu¬ 
cation,  conciliation  come  to 
naught  when  vigilantes  trample 
on  law  and  moral  rights,”  the 
NCB  added. 

And  for  the  Tribune  to  do 
anything  else  but  stand  firm 
would  be  to  ask  “What  will  the 
mob  do  next?,”  the  afternoon 
daily  declared. 

Tribune’s  Stand 

In  its  editorial  the  Tribune 
again  asserted  that  it  has  not 
and  does  not  discriminate  in 
employment  or  advancement  of 
its  employes  because  of  race, 
creed  or  color. 

Also,  that  it  has  editorially 
supported  the  Skills  Bank  of  the 
Urban  League  and  uses  its  facil¬ 
ities  when  there  are  job  open¬ 
ings. 

“But  there  is  no  requirement 
in  law,  in  equity  or  in  the  rules 
of  common  sense  that  we,  or 
anyone  else,  should  be  required 


to  negotiate  or  sign  agreements 
with  the  several  pressure  groups 
now  operating  in  this  area. 

“We  are  making  this  fight  not 
for  ourselves  alone.  We  are 
making  it  for  employes  and  em¬ 
ployers  in  Alameda  and  Contra 
Costa  counties,”  the  editorial 
stated. 

7  Found  Guilty 

A  jury  found  seven  persons 
who  lay  down  in  the  Oakland 
Tribune’s  truck  gateway  guilty 
of  trespassing  and  disturbing 
the  peace. 

The  arrests  were  made  dur¬ 
ing  a  picketing  demonstration 
staged  by  a  group  calling  it¬ 
self  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  to 
End  Racial  Discrimination. 

The  Tribune  has  repeatedly 
denied  any  discrimination  in  hir¬ 
ing.  Former  U.  S.  Senator  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Knowland,  editor  and 
general  manager.  Tribune,  was 
among  witnesses  called  by  the 
prosecution  during  the  trial. 

• 

Memorial  Seholarsliip 

Toronto 

A  fund  has  l)een  established 
at  St.  Hilda’s  College,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Toronto,  in  memory  of 
Pearl  McCarthy,  Globe  and 
Mail  art  critic  from  1936  until 
her  death  in  March  last  year. 
The  Fund  will  establish  a  schol¬ 
arship  in  the  fine  arts. 


Times  Mirror  Buys 
All  of  Gravure  Firm 

Los  Angeles 

The  Times  Mirror  Company 
has  assumed  full  ownership  of 
the  Times  Mirror-Triangle  Com¬ 
pany  through  purchase  of  the 
50%  ownership  formerly  held  by 
Triangle  Publications  Inc.  of 
Philadelphia. 

Norman  Chandler,  Times  Mir¬ 
ror  chairman  and  president,  and 
Walter  Annenberg,  president  of 
Triangle,  made  the  announce¬ 
ment. 

The  Times  Mirror  -  Triangle 
Company  is  engaged  in  rotogra¬ 
vure  printing.  Its  California  Ro¬ 
togravure  Company  plant  in 
North  Hollywood  has  been  pro¬ 
ducing  Home  magazine,  which  is 
distributed  every  Sunday  with 
the  Times,  the  west  coast  edi¬ 
tions  of  TV  Guide  and  other 
rotogravure  magazines  and 
printed  materials. 

The  company  now  will  be 
known  as  California  Rotogra¬ 
vure.  Company.  The  demands  of 
Home  Magazine  and  TV  Guide 
have  grown  to  the  point  where 
the  capacity  of  the  printing 
l)lant  will  not  permit  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  arrangement  under 
which  both  publications  have 
been  printed  during  the  i)ast 
three  years,  the  announcement 
stated. 


IN  CONNECTICUT 


UflfT  Nnw  BauTtt  ISTgiatTr  has  again 
retained  Lockwood  Greene  to  assist  with 
design  solutions  for  immediate  facility 
expansion. 

In  1928-design  of  original  plant 
In  1958-design  for  doubling  the  plant 
and  provision  for  the  expansion 
now  materializing. 


LOCKWOOD  GREENE  ENGINEERS,  INC. 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  SPARTANBURG 
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KENNEDY^Flip  Schutkes  tmpginafiye  approach  to  fha  Cuban  Missile  Crisis 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


How  One  Freelancer  Shakes  a  Money  Tree 


By  Rick  Friedman 

Last  week  a  Bronx  high  school 
girl  wrote  E&P:  “I  would  like 
to  know  if  you  can  help  me.  / 
am  very  interested  in  taking 
photographs,  I  take  good  pic¬ 
tures.  I  like  to  direct  the  person 
who  I  am  taking  the  picture  of. 
I  took  a  picture  of  my  mother 


which  came  out  very  good.  I 
told  her  how  to  pose.  I  would 
like  to  get  into  the  btisiness.” 

Last  November,  Flip  Schulke, 
a  freelance  news  photographer 
for  more  than  a  decade,  spent 
10  days  flying  around  the  coun¬ 
try  to  four  cities  to  tell  photog¬ 


CLAY — Flip  Schulke'i  portrait  of  the  borer,  taken  early  in  his  career  and 
hinting  of  things  that  came  to  pass. 


raphers  how  “to  get  into  the 
business.” 

He  was  one  of  the  speakers  in 
the  NPPA  Flying  Short  Course 
and  his  topic  was  “Shaking  the 
Money  Tree — a  comprehensive 
evaluation  of  freelance  photo¬ 
journalism  as  a  profession.” 

Flip  said  he  covered  news 
events  on  assignment  just  as 
newspaper  staff  photographers 
do.  But,  unlike  them,  he  worked 
through  the  Black  Star  agency 
for  a  variety  of  organizations — 
Life,  National  Geographic,  U.S. 
Information  Agency,  Boys'  Life, 
Esquire,  True,  to  name  a  few — 
and  covered  the  American  South, 
Caribbean  and  South  America 
on  a  regular  basis. 

“If  you  intend  to  freelance, 
you  have  to  learn  good  tech¬ 
nique,”  Flip  started  off.  “It’s 
something  you  learn  first  and 
keep  learning  all  of  your  life. 

“Learn  how  to  use  all  the 
cameras  from  the  4x5  to  the 
Minox.  And  how  to  use  all  the 
lenses.  Read  the  photo  maga¬ 
zines.  Ask  other  photographers 
for  advice.  They’ll  be  glad  to 
give  it  to  you. 

“Remember  you  are  compet¬ 
ing  with  photographers  from 
wire  services  and  newspapers.” 

Flip  said  too  many  freelance 
photographers  concentrate  on 
selling  single  pictures  when  they 
should  be  selling  picture  stories 
with  a  beginning,  middle  and 
end.  “The  photo  agencies  buy 
ideas,”  he  stressed. 

Flip  also  said  a  freelancer 
must  be  a  good  businessman: 
“You  have  to  be  a  self-starter 
who  knows  the  markets  and  how 
to  reach  them.”  When  news  as¬ 
signments  fall  off,  you  have  to 


fill  out  the  slack  periods  by  do¬ 
ing  advertising  photography  or 
record  album  covers. 

“You  must  keep  busy.  You 
only  get  paid  when  you  are  actu¬ 
ally  working.  Assignments  can 
come  in  two  at  a  time.  Then,  not 
at  all.” 

To  illustrate  these  points, 
Flip  showed  some  slides  of  the 
Berlin  Wall.  He  explained  how 
he  had  put  together  a  group  of 
assignments  to  finance  a  trip 
to  Europe.  While  there.  Flip 
shot  the  Wall  on  his  own.  Black 
Star  later  sold  the  pictures  to 
several  newspapers. 

While  in  Europe,  he  also  shot 
some  photography  on  a  segment 
of  French  life.  On  the  strength 
of  these  pictures.  National  Geo¬ 
graphic  sent  him  back  to  Europe 
two  years  later  on  assignment. 

“A  freelancer  must  always  be 
on  the  alert  for  extra  dividends,” 
Flip  said,  showing  some  slides 
of  the  U.S.  reconnaisance  pilots 
who  photographed  the  Russian 
missiles  in  Cuba.  “I  noticed  that 
one  of  the  pilots  was  a  Negro 
and  I  contacted  Ebony  maga¬ 
zine.  They  sent  me  back  to  do 
a  picture  story  on  this  pilot.” 

Flip  claimed  that  age  was  a 
prime  factor  for  anyone  who 
considered  freelancing.  “The 
first  few  years  of  freelancing 
are  tough.  Little  money  comes 
in  at  the  beginning.” 

The  extensive  travel  a  free¬ 
lance  news  photographer  must 
do  can  be  a  hardship  on  a  man 
with  a  family,  he  added.  (Flip’s 
wife,  Marlene,  a  writer,  travels 
with  him  on  some  assignments.) 

“Start  young  and  start  in 
your  local  areas,”  Flip  advised. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Court  Opens  Police 
Records  to  Press 


“Bep'ii  with  company  magazines 
and  ItH-al  advertising.  And  do  it 
part-t.ine  at  first  while  you  hold 
down  .1  paying  job. 

I  “Conv'entions,  nightclubs,  ho¬ 
tels,  -  elebs,  they  all  lend  them- 
selve  to  ideas,”  he  said,  “Look 
for  features  on  personalities  in 
your  rirea.”  He  put  on  a  slide  of 
Cassius  Clay  from  a  picture 
story  for  Sports  Illustrated 
early  in  the  boxer’s  career.  Clay 
was  training  in  Florida  at  the 
time. 

H.xe  Personal  Interests 

Flip  advised  photographers  to 
use  their  own  personal  interests 
and  liobbies  to  create  assign- 
,  ments.  In  his  own  case,  it  was 
auto  racing  and  gymnastics. 

He  advised  young  photogra¬ 
phers  who  want  to  freelance  to 
pick  an  area  where  things  were 
happening  and  move  there. 

When  he  was  getting  started 
as  a  freelancer  10  years  ago. 
Flip  lived  in  New  Ulm,  Minn. 
He  asked  Black  Star,  a  tiame  he 
picked  out  of  a  directory  of 
agencies,  if  they  were  interested 
in  a  photo  story  on  a  German- 
American  town,  his  own  New 
Ulm.  They  were,  he  took  the 
pictures  and  Black  Star  sold  the 
story  to  USIA. 

Picked  an  .Area 

When  he  decided  to  make 
freelancing  his  life’s  work.  Flip 
*  moved  to  Miami.  “The  South 
was  a  place  where  things  were 
happening,”  he  said.  “Luckily, 
I  started  young.  When  I  arrived 
in  Miami  I  took  a  teaching  job 
at  the  University  then  looked 
around  to  see  who  wanted  pho¬ 
tography.  There  was  a  utility 
company  with  a  good  employe 
magazine.  I  started  freelancing 
pictures  for  them. 

“Then  I  learned  of  some  local 
ad  agencies  who  wanted  pho¬ 
tography,  I  knew  how  to  use  a 
view  camera,  which  was  essen¬ 
tial  in  the  type  of  work  they 
asked  for.” 

In  four  years  the  freelancing 
built  up  sufficiently  for  him  to 
turn  to  it  fulltime. 

^  Advising  that  a  news  photog¬ 
rapher  has  to  know  what’s  hap¬ 
pening  when  he  goes  on  assign¬ 
ment,  he  produced  a  slide  of 
Mrs.  Medgar  Evers  at  her  hus¬ 
band’s  funeral. 

“I  had  talked  to  her  earlier,” 
Flip  said.  “She  had  kept  her 
composure  then  and  right  up  to 
the  moment  the  minister  was 
eulogizing  her  husband.  I  waited 
bwause  I  felt  this  might  be  the 
time  she  would  break.  She  broke 
and  I  got  my  picture.” 

^  « 

Next  week.  Black  Star  con¬ 
cludes  this  series  by  discussing 
freelance  news  photography 
I  from  the  agency  side. 


Milwaukee 

Any  limits  placed  upon  the 
public’s  “right  to  know”  must 
be  adopted  with  great  caution,  a 
circuit  judge  said  in  a  ruling 
releasing  Milwaukee  police  de- 
l)artment  orders  to  public 
scrutiny. 

Judge  Robert  W.  Landry 
issued  a  writ  of  mandamus  Jan. 
22  sought  by  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  ordering  Police  Chief 
Harold  A.  Breier  to  make  the 
daily  departmental  administra¬ 
tive  bulletins  available  to  the 
j)ress  and  the  public. 

“The  ultimate  issue  raised  is 
whether  the  public  has  a  right  to 
know  facts  concerning  crucial 
matters  pertaining  to  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  jiolice  department,” 
Judge  Landry’s  opinion  .said. 

“The  answer  is  yes.” 

Harvey  Schwandner,  Sentinel 
executive  editor,  said: 

“The  Milwaukee  Sentinel  is 
gratified  by  the  decision  of  Judge 
Landry.  The  decision  recognizes 
the  rights  of  the  ))ublic  to  have 
free  access  to  infonnation  con¬ 
cerning  the  actions  of  its  public 
officials,  including  the  actions  of 
officials  of  its  i)olice  depart¬ 
ment.” 

The  action  over  the  police 
department  records  was  started 
by  the  Sentinel  last  May  after 
several  months  of  clashes  be¬ 
tween  reporters  assigned  to 
cover  police  news  and  the  chief, 
who  was  appointed  March  17, 
1964. 

On  April  15,  Chief  Breier  im¬ 
posed  secrecy  over  a  depart¬ 
mental  investigation  of  about  60 
policemen  allegedly  involved  in 
ticket  fixing,  and  reversed  a 
long  standing  policy  on  the  re¬ 
lease  of  the  names  of  men  dis¬ 
ciplined  by  the  department. 

Claimed  Confidential  Nature 

On  April  17,  the  chief  said 
that  so-called  “departmental 
orders”  involving  police  admin¬ 
istration  were  confidential. 

He  said  he  did  not  believe  the 
public  had  a  right  to  see  the 
orders,  which  cover  a  variety  of 
police  business  ranging  from 
disciplinary  action  to  major  and 
minor  changes  in  departmental 
policy. 

A  week  later,  reports  that  a 
large  number  of  policemen  had 
attended  an  after-hours  party  at 
a  well  known  dance  hall,  bar  and 
bow’ling  alleys  filtered  in  to  re¬ 
porters.  While  the  party  was 
apparently  a  violation  of  a  city 
ordinance,  police  remained  silent 
about  the  incident. 


Chief  Breier  confirmed  that 
an  investigation  of  the  incident 
was  under  way  but  refused  to 
give  details. 

The  Sentinel,  through  Atty. 
John  R.  Collins,  formally  de¬ 
manded  that  Chief  Breier  make 
his  department  orders  available 
to  the  ])ress. 

After  being  sen’ed  with  the 
writ.  Chief  Breier  was  cordial 
and  cooperative  in  complying 
with  the  court  order.  He  said 
that  he  recognized  that  the 
order  was  not  a  “one  shot  propo¬ 
sition”  and  that  the  court  had 
drawn  guidelines  under  which 
he  was  to  operate  in  the  future. 
He  said  departmental  orders 
would  l)e  available  to  rejmrters 
in  the  future  on  request. 

After  Chief  Breier  made  the 
records  available,  a  team  of 
Sentinel  rej)orters  went  through 
the  day  to  day  bulletins  from 
last  March  17  to  the  present. 

They  learned  that  43  police 
department  employes,  including 
40  policemen,  had  been  dis¬ 
ciplined  in  that  perio<l.  Four 
officers  were  dismissed  from  the 
department  and  the  others  re¬ 
ceived  disciplinary  action  rang¬ 
ing  from  reprimands  to  suspen¬ 
sion  without  pay  and  lost  days 
off. 

In  his  decision.  Judge  Landry 
declared  invalid  a  city  ordinance 
which  said  access  to  records  kept 
by  the  police  chief  was  limited 
to  certain  persons.  The  judge 
said  that  the  state  legislature 
had  established  “a  mandate  com¬ 
pelling  disclosure  of  public 
records.” 

“As  long  as  the  police  depart¬ 
ment  is  subject  to  public  scru¬ 
tiny,  there  is  little  danger  that 
it  will  fall  into  the  excesses  and 
abuses  of  the  NKVD  or  Ges¬ 
tapo,”  the  opinion  said. 

Danger  of  Interference 

Judge  Landry  cited  the  free 
speech  and  free  press  provisions 
of  the  state  and  United  States 
constitutions.  He  said  these  were 
not  determining  factors  in  his 
decision,  but  “they  express  a 
positive  disposition  toward  com¬ 
plete  freedom  in  the  inquiry  for 
truth.” 

Judge  Landry  pointed  out, 
however,  that  inspection  of  pub¬ 
lic  records  may  interfere  with 
efficiency,  and  “the  fear  of  criti¬ 
cism  may  discourage  bold 
thought  and  action.” 

“Any  government  agency 
finds  it  obnoxious  and  abhorrent 
to  operate  under  close  scrutiny,” 
he  said. 


“Public  inspection  may  have 
all  these  distractions  and  many 
more,  but  the  right  to  facts 
about  the  conduct  of  govern¬ 
mental  agencies  is  clearly  estab¬ 
lished  as  a  matter  of  law.” 

The  police  chief  must  be  given 
the  tools  with  which  to  adminis¬ 
ter  the  hundreds  of  men  under 
his  command,  the  judge  said, 
but  i)ublic  inspection  of  the 
records  in  question  “has  not 
been  shown  to  interfere  directly 
with  the  safety  and  security  of 
the  community.” 

• 

Printer-Editor  Runs 
Tombstone  Epitaph 

Tombstone,  Ariz. 

The  new  editor  of  the  Tomb¬ 
stone  Bpitaph  is  Wayne  Win¬ 
ters.  He  joins  Arizona’s  oldest 
continuously  published  newspa¬ 
per  from  Tucson  Newspapers 
Inc.,  where  he  was  a  composing 
room  foreman. 

Mr.  Winters  replaces  Gordon 
Peterson  as  editor.  The  appoint¬ 
ment  was  announced  by  Gene 
Brooks,  coordinator  for  Historic 
Tombstone  Adventures  activity. 
The  organization  bought  the 
Epitaph  last  August  following 
the  death  of  Glayton  Smith  in 
an  airplane  crash. 

The  new  editor  also  owns 
the  Nugget  Publishing  Co.,  of 
Tucson,  which  includes  books  of 
general  interest  to  outdoorsmen 
and  western  buffs,  with  empha¬ 
sis  on  Southwestern  lore. 

Mr.  Brook  said  that  plans  are 
under  way  by  HTA  to  distribute 
the  Epitaph  nationally  and  to 
remake  the  paper  into  a  “major 
journal  of  southwestern  Ameri¬ 
cana.” 

Mr.  Winters,  a  native  of 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  worked  for 
TNI  for  5^/2  years  after  owning 
and  operating  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Wyoming,  New  Mexico 
and  Texas.  At  one  time  he  was 
manager  of  the  Prescott  Courier. 
• 

New  Scholarship  Goes 
With  Carrier  Essay 

Perth  Amboy,  N.J. 

The  Evening  News  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  new  scholarship  pro¬ 
gram  for  members  of  high 
school  newspaper  staffs.  To 
qualify  for  the  $250  scholarship, 
the  student  must  attend  a  high 
school  within  the  newspaper’s 
circulation  area  and  be  active 
in  any  function  of  his  or  her 
school  newspaper.  He  or  she 
must  be  a  good  student  and  be 
the  one  who  made  the  greatest 
contribution  within  the  year  to 
his  school  publication. 

The  student  selected  by  his 
high  school  faculty  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  own  newspaper  staff 
must  submit  an  essay  in  1,000 
words  or  less  on  “Journalism  As 
A  Professional  Career.” 
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Z  „  J  Blake^s  ‘Tiger’ 


Leads  Comic  Kids 


MODEL  KIDS — Bud  Blake,  creator  of  new  comic  strip,  "Tiger,"  confers 
with  his  dog  and  some  neighborhood  children  who  serve  as  his  models. 


By  Ray  Erwin 

A  deadpan  moppet  and  his 
gang  of  small-fry  pals  compose 
the  cast  of  characters  in  a  new 
kid  strip. 

The  cartoon :  “Tiger.” 

The  cartoonist:  Bud  Blake. 

The  format:  Daily,  six  four- 
column  strips  a  week;  Sunday, 
color  in  one-half  page,  one-third 
page  standard  and  full-page 
tabloid. 

The  release:  Daily,  May  3; 
Sunday,  May  9. 

The  distributor:  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate. 

“In  our  years-long  search  for 
the  perfect  comic  strip  portray¬ 
ing  the  wisdom  and  humor  of 
children,  we  had  set  ourselves 
some  very  high  standards,”  said 
Frank  C.  McLeam,  president  of 
the  syndicate.  “It  had  to  be  real 
enough  to  strike  a  responsive 
chord  in  readers,  yet  fanciful 
enough  to  convey  the  wonderful 
humor  of  the  child’s  world.  It 
had  to  combine  superb  art  with 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  what 
makes  the  newspaper  reader 
laugh. 

Funny  and  Oriipnal 

“It  had  to  make  children  laugh 
at  the  funny  pictures  and  bring 
forth  the  warm  smile  of  recog¬ 
nition  from  adults,”  he  added. 
“Its  characters  had  to  be  origi¬ 
nal  and  unusual  —  yet  immedi¬ 
ately  recognizable  as  ‘those  kids 
down  the  block.’  Its  creator  pref¬ 
erably  would  be  an  artist  who 
had  proved  his  ability  to  make 
i-eaders  smile,  laugh  and  chuckle. 

“With  standards  such  as 
these,  it  was  not  surprising  that 
over  the  past  few  years  we 
turned  down  more  than  50  ‘kid 
strips.’  None  matched  our  de¬ 
scription  of  the  ideal  —  until 
we  saw  ‘Tiger’  by  Bud  Blake.” 

In  addition  to  the  new  strip. 
Bud  Blake  will  continue  to  draw 
“Ever  Happen  To  You?”  a  panel 
about  the  frustrations  of  sub¬ 


urbia,  which  he  originated  in 
1954  for  KFS. 

Far  From  Ferocious 

Mr.  Blake  has  his  studio  in 
his  home  on  Black  Point  Horse¬ 
shoe  in  Rumson,  N.  J.,  where 
his  w’ife,  the  former  Doris  Gas- 
kill,  is  a  substitute  English 
teacher  in  the  high  school.  The 
Blake  children  have  outgrown 
the  “kid”  stage;  Mariana,  17, 
enters  Mount  Holyoke  next 
Fall;  Jay,  19,  is  a  junior  at 
Amherst.  It  was  Mariana  who 
picked  “Tiger”  to  name  the 
character  and  strip.  Little 
“Tiger”  is  far  from  ferocious, 
of  course,  but  his  name  fits  in 
the  same  way  that  his  dog’s 
name,  “Stripe,”  applies  to  the 
spotted  hound. 

Other  characters  are  “Suzy,” 
a  long-haired  tyke  with  guitar 
who  wanders  through  the  strip; 
“Punkinhead,”  Tiger’s  little 
brother;  “Julian,”  bespectacled 
“brain”  of  the  lot;  “Hugo,” 
pudgy  heavy  -  eater  with  a 
“butch”  haircut.  The  characters 
are  composites  of  neighborhood 
youngsters  and  those  of  Mr. 
Blake’s  childhood. 

Sun  of  Ad  Artist 

Bud  Blake  is  the  son  of  the 
late  George  Blake,  who  was  art 
director  of  the  Batten  Advertis¬ 
ing  Co.,  forerunner  of  BBDO. 
His  sister  is  an  illustrator  of 
children’s  books.  Bud  was  bom 
in  Nutley,  N.  J.  (1918).  He 
studied  art  in  various  schools. 
After  brief  stints  as  a  soda 
jerker,  life-guard  and  sketch 
man  in  a  studio,  he  joined  the 
Kudner  Advertising  Agency  in 
New  York  and  became  execu¬ 
tive  art  director. 

On  sudden  impulse  in  1954, 
he  decided  to  turn  his  back  on 
daily  commuting  and  adminis¬ 
trative  detail.  He  resigned,  took 
a  vacation  in  Spain  and  went 
back  to  the  drawing  board  as  a 
cartoonist  for  ad  clients. 


Syndicate 

Sentences 
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Hugh  Haynie,  whose  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ky.)  Courier- Journal  edi¬ 
torial  cartoons  are  distributed 
by  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Syn¬ 
dicate,  works  the  name  of  his 
wife,  Lois,  into  every  cartoon. 

John  Chamberlain,  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate  columnist,  has 
been  named  to  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Connecticut 
Republican  Citizens  Committee. 

Henry  J.  Taylor,  United  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate  columnist,  was 
awarded  a  Certificate  of  Merit 
“for  his  outstanding  contribu¬ 
tion  to  journalism  and  our  lit¬ 
erature”  by  the  Poor  Richard 
Club  of  Philadelphia. 

The  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News, 
introducing  the  new  comic  strip, 
“Hapless  Harry”  by  George 
Gately,  conducted  a  “Hapless 
Harry  Contest”  and  offered  $50 
for  the  best  idea  submitted  by 
readers.  Mr.  Gately  will  select 
the  winner  and  draw  a  strip 
based  on  the  suggestion. 

*  *  * 

Knitting  Clinic 
Companion  Feature 

San  Francisco 

“Let’s  Knit,”  a  pattern  col¬ 
umn  by  California  designer 
Ursula  duBois,  which  is  distrib¬ 
uted  by  Adcox  Associates,  will 
have  a  companion  “Knitting 
Clinic,”  beginning  Feb.  15. 

The  present  once-a-week  col¬ 
umn  features  original  knit  pat¬ 
terns. 

The  clinic  will  discuss  prob¬ 
lems  that  beset  knitters.  Ques¬ 
tions  and  answers  will  be  fea¬ 
tured. 

Ursula  duBois  operated  her 
own  knit  shop  in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  There  she  created  cus¬ 
tom  patterns  for  many  of  her 
clients. 
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Readers  ’  Letters 
On  Retirement 
Shatter  Myths 

For  18  months.  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Alliance  has 
been  making  a  continuing  check 
of  some  25,000  leters  from  news¬ 
paper  readers  in  29  cities.  The 
letters  refiect  the  response  of 
readers  to  the  weekly  column, 
“Joys  and  Jolts  of  Retirement,” 
by  Oscar  A.  Doob,  launched  by 
NANA  in  July,  1963. 

Announcing  the  outcome  of 
the  survey,  Sid  Goldberg,  editor 
of  NANA,  said  results  should 
change  a  lot  of  views  about  the 
circulation  value  of  a  good  re¬ 
tirement  column. 

“The  survey  explodes  the 
myth  that  only  old  people  want 
to  read  about  retirement,”  said 
Mr.  Goldberg.  “More  than  half 
the  letters  from  readers  come 
from  adults  years  below  the  re¬ 
tirement  age.  They  show  that 
young  adults  are  very  concerned 
with  the  retirement  of  their  par¬ 
ents,  and  start  early  planning 
for  their  own  non-working 
years. 

“The  survey  also  explodes  the 
idea  that  retirement  is  a  man’s 
topic,”  the  editor  continued. 
“Nearly  75  percent  of  the  mail 
comes  from  women.  Several 
newspapers  run  the  column  in 
the  Women’s  Section.” 

Columns  that  deal  with  the 
marital  and  other  psychological 
problems  of  retirement  get  the 
highest  readership,  it  was  found. 
• 

New  York  Office 

Shirley  Henin,  formerly  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  Women’s  News 
Service,  has  been  appointed  New 
York  editor  of  BP  Singer  Fea¬ 
tures  (P.O.  Box  3668,  Fullerton, 
Calif.).  She  will  provide  inter¬ 
views,  feature  stories,  book 
serializations,  photographs,  car¬ 
toons  for  the  syndicate. 
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LOUISE  HUTCHINSON,  Chicago  Tribune  reporter  has  this  interview 
in  the  palm  of  her  hand.  The  VIP  is  Herman  and  while  he's  not  talking, 
Herman  still  manages  to  become  hot  copy  as  "Dog  of  the  Week." 

2  Dailies  Have  Their  ^Dog  Days  ’ 

Man’s  best  friend  is  getting  a  helping  hand  regularly 
from  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

An  always  available  source  of  human  interest  stories 
and  appealing  photos,  lost  or  homeless  puppies  find  much 
reader  interest  in  the  two  newspapers  through  their  “Dog 
of  the  Week”  features. 

The  stories  form  part  of  a  puppy  placement  service 
handled  in  cooperation  with  local  animal  shelters. 

The  features  result  in  quick  adoptions  of  the  pup, 
although  shelter  visitors  are  often  happy  to  accept  one 
of  the  many  alternative  choices. 

The  Post-Dispatch  estimates  some  18,000  dogs  are 
adopted  as  a  direct  result  of  its  series,  with  500  phone 
calls  and  personal  visits  to  the  animal  shelter  set  off 
in  a  single  week  by  the  promotion. 

Both  papers  use  their  features  Mondays,  while  the 
Tribune  runs  a  follow-up  story  the  next  day  showing 
the  puppy  with  its  happy  new  owners. 

The  Post-Dispatch  series  centers  on  the  pictures  of 
Lester  Linck,  while  the  Tribune  also  uses  a  photo  but 
relies  more  on  page  one  copy,  written  by  Louise  Hutchin¬ 
son. 

“Shooting  puppies”  requires  no  special  technical  knowl¬ 
edge,  Mr.  Linck  said.  He  uses  a  l^lleiflex,  but  has  used 
and  still  does  occasionally  a  4  x  5  Graphic.  Speed  is  not 
important,  since  strobe  lights  must  be  used.  Exposure 
varies  according  to  the  color  of  the  subject.  Toughest 
part  of  the  assignment  is  focus  because  most  shots  are 
made  at  a  distance  of  about  three  feet  and  the  animals 
usually  move  about  quite  a  bit. 


FAME  AND  FAMILY  await  this  lucky  pup  as  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
photo  ace,  Lester  Linck,  "shoots"  him  for  the  newspaper's  "Dog  of 
the  Week"  feature. 
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Syndicates  Welcome 
Ideas  from  Colleges 

Ideas,  pictures  and  people  are  j 
the  three  most  important  com¬ 
modities  college  public  relations 
personnel  can  supply  news  fea¬ 
ture  services  and  syndicates. 

This  is  the  message  Robert 
Roy  Metz,  managing  editor  of 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Associa¬ 
tion,  took  to  the  meeting  of  the 
American  College  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Association  at  Princeton  | 
University. 

“The  most  important  of  these  ! 
three  is  ideas,”  Mr.  Metz  said.  ! 
“All  of  us  in  the  communications  ' 
media  are  being  buried  by  the  j 
explosion  of  knowledge  and  its  i 
most  significant  by-product  —  i 
the  news  release  and  handout.  ; 

“If  you  really  want  to  serve  i 
your  college,  separate  the  sig- 1 
nificant,  spot  the  broad  trends 
and  give  us  material  that  will  ; 
interest  our  young  readers.”  ' 
• 

New  Daily  in  L.A. 

Strong  Financially 

Quinto,  Ecuador 

The  first  new  metropolitan  | 
daily  to  appear  in  Latin  Ameri-  I 
ca  in  1965  began  publication  i 
here  Jan.  6. 

More  than  two  years  of  plan¬ 
ning  preceded  the  appearance  of 
El  Tiempo,  published  by  La 
Union,  C.  A.,  which  includes 
some  leading  bankers  and  indus-  j 
tralists  among  its  700  share¬ 
holders. 

Dr.  Carlos  de  la  Torre  Reyes, 
writer  and  historian,  is  director 
of  the  paper.  He  is  the  nephew 
of  Cardinal  Carlos  Maria  de  la  | 
Torre.  ^ 

General  manager  of  the  firm  I 
is  Dr.  Carlos  Mario  Crespi. 

The  paper,  serious  in  content  | 
although  tabloid  in  form,  initi-  1 
ally  is  printing  36  pages. 

El  Tiempo  publishes  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  news  and  photos.  | 
Quinto’s  other  daily,  El  Comer-  , 
do,  publishes  UPI  news  and ' 
photos. 

• 

Tape  Arbitration  Case 
Put  Off  to  March  22 

Arbitration  of  use  of  outside  I 
tape  for  stock  tables  at  the  New 
York  Times  and  the  Herald  | 
Tribune  was  postponed  from 
Jan.  18  to  March  22.  Samuel  j 
Kagel,  San  Francisco  attorney, 
is  the  arbitrator. 

Under  the  contract  with  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  No.  6,  a  joint 
committee  of  newspaper  and 
union  representatives  studied 
tape  operation  of  linecasting 
machines  for  setting  stock  tables 
to  determine  how  much  savings  , 
if  any  were  accomplished.  When  i 
agreement  could  not  be  reached, 
the  question  went  to  arbitra¬ 
tion.  I 
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FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


NATIONAL  COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FIEESON 
MARY  McGRORY 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 


COMMENTARY  COLUMNS 


KENNETH  L.  DIXON 
INEZ  ROBB 
ROBERT  C.  RUARK 
RICHARD  STARNES 
NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGE 
Humorous  Advice 

WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Dolly  Investor 

MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 

DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 

STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 

AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modern  Manners 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LITTLE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  D/S 
LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SAMUEL  LUBELL 

BATTLE  FOR  YOUR  MIND  W 
THE  PEOPLE  SPEAK 
MUTUAL  FUNDS — 

INVESTMENT  COMPANIES 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD...? 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  A  SUNDAY 


COMIC  STRIPS 


ABBIE  AN'  SLATS  D/S 
DAVY  JONES  D 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
FRITZI  RITZ  S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 


PANELS 


ALL  STARS  D 
EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
STEES  SEES  W  OR  S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS — 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
TICKER  TOONS  D 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW  D/S 
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Blind  Reporter  Gives 
Full  News  Coverage 


New  Southern 
Newsprint  Mill 
Has  ’67  Target 


Lufkin,  J’oxas 

Southland  Paper  Mills  Inc. 
expects  to  bring  in  a  new  supply 
of  newsprint  for  customers  in 
the  South  by  Jan.  1,  1967,  at  a 
plant  to  be  constructed  in  North¬ 
east  Harris  County. 

The  mill  at  Sheldon  will  be 
apart  from  the  installation  here. 

R.  W.  Wortham  Jr.,  president 
of  Southland  Mills,  said  the  first 
stage  of  the  new  mill  will  con¬ 
sist  of  a  groundwood  pulp  mill 
and  one  paper  machine.  Con¬ 
struction  will  begin  in  the  near 
future,  to  be  closely  followed  by 
construction  of  a  Kraft  pulp 
mill. 

The  new  mill  initially  will 
cost  in  excess  of  $10,000,000  and 
will  employ  about  200  persons. 

It  will  produce  newsprint  for 
customers  of  Southland  in  the 
South  and  Southwest,  and  the 
initial  machine  will  have  a 
capacity  of  125,000  tons  per 
year. 

A  factor  contributing  to  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  Harris  County  site 
is  the  fact  that  water  trans¬ 
portation  will  be  available  and 
thus  open  new  markets  for 
Southland  newsprint. 

Mr.  Wortham  stressed  the  fact 
there  will  be  no  lessening  of 
production  or  expansion  plans 
for  the  Southland  mill  in  Lufkin. 


k  m  n  i  -ait  i  Vivuiib.;  uuuy  iii  mo 

U  Ruby  Files  Moved  hometown  in  1916.  The  follow- 

|9  ^  Dallas  year,  he  was  city  editor  of 

'  I  It  took  a  largfe  moving  van  Winfield  Free  Press  and  he 

i  to  haul  the  voluminous  files  of  attended  Southwestern  Univer- 
the  Jack  Ruby  trial  from  here  sity,  Winfield,  during  the  1918- 
A  to  Austin  recently.  The  bulky  school  year. 

^  /  record,  including  more  than  a  While  attending  the  Univer- 

U  ^  F  ton  of  newspapers  which  were  sity  of  Kansas  from  1919  until 

m  /  put  into  evidence  by  defense  his  graduation  in  1922,  he  was 

^  ^  attorney  Melvin  Belli,  is  needed  a  correspondent  for  United 

for  the  Court  of  Criminal  Ap-  Press  and  Kansas  City  newspa- 
peals.  The  case  is  expected  to  pers  while  working  as  a  report- 
BLIND  reporter  "Bud"  Bigger  operates  from  a  miniature  newsroom  reach  argument  there  in  the  er  in  Lawrence.  He  joined  UP 
at  home.  A  good  memory  and  Braille  make  him  a  competitive  newsman.  Spring.  in  Chicago  in  1922. 
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Small  Ads 

{Continued  from  page  16) 
his  paper’s  policies.” 

Increase  Forecast 

Oveiheard  in  table  conversa¬ 
tion  at  a  luncheon  session  were 
remai  ks  about  anticipated  pains 
in  classified  linage  in  1965  and 
a  difference  of  views  on  the 
value  of  promoting  “ad  count” 
rather  than  “ad  linage.” 

The  consensus  in  one  group 
of  10  CAMs  from  large-city 
dailies  was  a  5%  increase  in 
volume  this  year,  due  mainly 
to  automotive  display  and  a  re¬ 
vival  of  help  wanted  classifica¬ 
tions.  Those  who  are  stressing 
display  for  auto  accounts  com¬ 
mented  that  the  higher  linage 
meant  more  revenue-wise  than 
the  number  of  ads  published  so 
they  weren’t  too  concerned  with 
competing  in  the  ad-count  derby. 

In  friendly  banter,  Frank 
Lester  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
which  leads  in  both  linage  and 
ad-count,  remarked  to  a  poten¬ 
tial  rival  for  honors:  “Why,  I 
fluctuate  (in  pages)  more  than 
you  carry  altogether.” 

Help  Wanted  on  the  Rise 

Mr.  Lester  said  he  was  count¬ 
ing  on  regaining  this  year  most 
of  the  8  million  lines  of  help  ad¬ 
vertising  lost  in  the  past  few 
»  years. 

Rate  increases  in  the  spring 
will  help  some  of  the  papers  to 
make  gains  in  revenue  this  year, 
even  if  the  5%  linage  improve¬ 
ment  fails  to  materialize. 

In  some  shops,  photocomposi¬ 
tion  is  helping  the  classified  de¬ 
partment  to  chalk  up  substantial 
increases  in  display  copy.  The 
phototypesetting  method  per¬ 
mits  an  auto  advertiser,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  to  experiment  with  un¬ 
usual  eye-catching  copy  in  large 
space. 

Computers 

All  of  the  “bugs”  haven’t  been 
I  worked  out  of  the  computer  op- 
I  erations  in  the  shops  that  have 
^  them,  CAMs  said,  with  particu¬ 
lar  reference  to  their  own  opera¬ 
tions.  Difficulties  are  encoun¬ 
tered  where  there  is  a  wide 
variety  of  rates  and  contracts. 
In  one  instance  a  speaker  noted 
that  he  had  17  different  rates 
for  various  classifications  and  it 
often  required  a  salesman  to  be 
a  specialist  in  his  category. 

A  CAM  from  a  major  news¬ 
paper  commented:  “We  have 
only  four  quotations  on  our  rate 
card.” 

I  ^  Another  said :  “Why  don’t 
you  try  to  sell  without  con¬ 
tracts?  We  have  17,000  accounts 
running  without  sigpred  con¬ 
tracts.” 

editor  6C  publisher 


FOR  SERVICES  RENDERED  to  the  newspaper  business  over  30  years, 
Paul  Fitchner  (center)  of  the  Hartford  Times,  receives  a  plaque  from 
follow  CAMs  in  New  York.  At  left,  Raymond  Dykes  of  the  Westchester- 
Rockland  Newspapers:  at  riqht,  Wyman  Rice  of  the  Bangor  (Me.)  News. 


Classified  Linage  Leaders. . .  1964 

(.\i4  Measured  liy  Media  Reeords) 


1964 

Morning 

Los  Anneles  Timas  . 17,699,225 

Washington  Post  . 14,589,080 

San  Francisco  laminar  . 12,934,132 

Clevaland  Plain  Daalar  . 12,441,659 

Miami  Harald  . 11,847,709 

San  Josa  Mercury  . 10,663,799 

New  York  Times  . 10,606,526 

Minneapolis  Tribune  .  9,185,072 

Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot  .  9,164,671 

Cincinnati  Enquirer  .  9,003,970 

Evening 

Houston  Chronicle  . 13,060,077 

San  Jose  News  . 10,659,900 

Toronto  Star  . 10,544,635 

Montreal  Star  . 10,511,021 

Norfolk  Ledger-Star  .  9,609,879 

Minneapolis  Star  .  9,192,827 

Denver  Post  .  8,780,677 

Orlando  Star  .  8,655,107 

Akron  Beacon-Journal  .  8,450,332 

Atlanta  Journal  .  8,296,276 

Sunday 

Los  Angeles  Times  . 11,498,438 

New  York  Times  .  9,647,762 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  7,594,811 

Boston  Globa  .  6,369,696 

Chicago  Tribune  .  5,974,849 

Minneapolis  Tribune  .  5,471,666 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  .  5,049,691 

Miami  Herald  .  5,022,390 

Columbus  Dispatch  . 5,014,104 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  .  4,993,613 


Prisoner  Wants 
His  ISetvspaper 

Santa  Ana,  Calif. 

Sheriff  James  Musick  and  his 
jailers  frankly  are  non-plussed 
by  the  demands  of  Victor  Ab- 
ston,  51,  who  is  going  to  court 
to  demand  the  right  to  buy  a 
daily  newspaper  while  he  is  a 
prisoner  in  the  Orange  County 
jail.  He  is  awaiting  trial  for 
burglary. 

He  filed  a  hand-written  writ, 
declaring  he  wants  newspapers 
furnished  him  to  “uphold  my 
right  as  an  American  citizen 
and  to  relieve  me  of  this  silence 
of  public  news  and  opinion  as 
speedily  as  possible.” 

Jailer  Clarence  Double  said 
no  inmate  is  allowed  a  newspa¬ 
per  because  of  crowded  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  jail.  It  would  create 
a  fire  hazard,  he  said. 

for  January  30,  1965 


1963 

Morning 

Los  Angtits  Timas  . 16,360,392 

Washington  Post  . 12,728,339 

San  Francisco  Examinar  . 11,578,717 

Miami  Harald  . 10,494,483 

San  Josa  Marcury  .  9,387,777 

Minnaapolis  Tribuna  .  9,273,734 

Cincinnati  Enquirar  .  8,882,903 

Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot  .  8,593,579 

Dallas  Naws  .  8,377,530 

New  York  Timas  .  8,323,858 

Evening 

Houston  Chronicle  . 12,399,804 

Toronto  Star  .  9,803,114 

Montreal  Star  .  9,687,334 

San  Josa  Naws  .  9,377,485 

Minneapolis  Star  .  9,262,122 

Norfolk  Ledger-Star  .  9,158,788 

Montreal  La  Presse  .  9,062,330 

Denver  Post  .  8,928,586 

Akron  Beacon-Journal  .  8,482,956 

Orlando  Star  .  8,275,513 

Sunday 

Los  Angeles  Timas  . 11,191,162 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  7,195,505 

New  York  Times  .  6,865,477 

Boston  Globe  .  6,129,042 

Chicago  Tribune  .  5,804,328 

Minneapolis  Tribune  .  5,529,421 

Columbus  Dispatch  .  4,905,939 

Denver  Post  .  4,858,918 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  .  4,855,204 

Miami  Herald  .  4,835,000 


Ads  for  Insurance 

ClIICACX) 

Kemper  Insurance  will  spend 
$250,000  to  introduce  a  new 
travel  policy  advertised  as 
“coming  and  going  insurance,” 
for  travelers.  Kemper  ads  will 
run  in  newspapers  in  32  mar¬ 
keting  areas,  offering  coverage 
via  a  clip-and-mail  application, 
and  through  agents. 

• 

Boys’  Life  Editor 

Walt  Babson,  formerly  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  Boys’  Life  mag¬ 
azine,  has  been  named  executive 
editor.  A  graduate  of  New  York 
University  and  the  Newspaper 
Institute  of  America,  Mr.  Bab¬ 
son  joined  Boys’  Life  in  1962 
after  serving  as  staff  writer  and 
associate  editor  of  Scouting 
magazine. 


Florists’  Account 
Moves  with  Conn 
To  Chicago  Agency 

Detroit 

Appointment  of  Post-Keyes- 
Gardner  Inc.,  of  Chicago  as  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  for  the  Flor¬ 
ists’  Telegraph  Delivery  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  announced  this  week 
by  John  L.  Bodette,  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  flowers-by- 
wire  organization. 

Mr.  Bodette  .said  the  decision 
to  switch  the  $2.1  million  ac¬ 
count  from  Campbell  -  Ewald 
Company,  Detroit,  to  PKG  was 
made  after  FTD’s  director  of 
marketing,  Gordon  Conn,  re¬ 
signed  to  join  PKG  as  a  vice- 
president  and  account  executive 
on  another  of  the  Chicago  agen¬ 
cy’s  accounts. 

“FTD  management  and  the 
member  florists  of  our  board 
of  directors  did  not  want  to  lose 
Mr.  Conn’s  eight  years’  experi¬ 
ence  with  our  activities,”  Mr. 
Bodette  declared.  “We  decided 
it  was  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  Association  to  have  him  con¬ 
tinue  working  on  the  FTD  ad¬ 
vertising  program.  We  asked 
PKG  if  Mr.  Conn  could  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  .supervise  the  FTD 
account  if  it  was  transferred  to 
that  firm.  PKG  agreed  and  said 
it  would  open  a  new  office  in 
Detroit  to  service  FTD.” 

• 

AiMess  Supplement 
Tells  Ne^o  Story 

Philadelphia 

A  14-page  documentary  sup¬ 
plement,  “The  Negro  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  .  .  .  Past  .  .  .  Present .  .  . 
Future  .  .  .”  appeared  in  the 
Jan.  24  issue  of  the  Pkiladelphia 
Bulletin. 

The  supplement,  six  months 
in  the  making,  was  researched 
and  written  by  Joseph  R.  Dau- 
ghen,  a  staff  reporter  who  com¬ 
piled  70,000  words  on  his  assign¬ 
ment.  There  was  no  advertising. 

A  graduate  of  Temple  Uni¬ 
versity,  Mr.  Daughen  grew  up 
in  an  integrated  neighborhood  in 
South  Philadelphia  and  has  cov¬ 
ered  police  and  court  news.  He 
is  currently  assigned  to  the  Leg¬ 
islature  at  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

• 

‘(Poke’s’  Ad  Chief 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

James  F.  Williams,  who  holds 
a  degree  in  electrical  engineer¬ 
ing  from  Georgia  Tech  and  is 
a  former  bomber  pilot,  has  been 
named  manager  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  and  sales  promotion  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Coca-Cola  Com¬ 
pany.  He  has  been  with  the  com¬ 
pany  since  1950. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 


‘DEATH'S  SILENT  PARTNER’ 


By  Riok  Friedman 

Ridgewood  Newspapers,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  three  New  Jersey 
suburban  weeklies — the  Ridge¬ 
wood  Herald  Newn,  Ridgeivood 
Sunday  News,  and  Paravius 
Sunday  Post — have  aroused  com¬ 
munity  concern  over  teenage 
drinking. 

The  series,  which  ran  in  the 
Sunday  News  Nov.  22-Dec.  27, 
was  called  “New  York:  On 
Limits.”  It  was  directed  to  the 
problem  of  drinking  by  youths 
under  21  who  cross  the  state 
line  into  New  York  where  the 
age  limit  is  18. 

The  series  appeared  prior  to 
a  campaign  by  New  Jersey  to 
persuade  New  York  to  raise  its 
legal  drinking  age  to  21.  Ridge¬ 
wood  Newspapers  reprinted  the 
article  in  a  booklet  called 
“Death’s  Silent  Partner”  and 
copies  were  sent  to  New  York’s 
Governor  Nelson  Rockefeller  and 
all  208  members  of  the  New 
York  Legislature. 

Peg  Peterson,  a  housewife 
who  works  part-time  for  Ridge¬ 
wood  Newspapers,  wrote  the 
stories.  She  formerly  was  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  MeadvUle  (Pa.) 
Tribune  and  Elyria  (Ohio) 
Chronicle-Telegram.  Her  hus¬ 
band,  Robert,  is  on  the  news 
desk  of  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  &  Sun, 

Focus  on  Crash 

The  publication  was  pushed 
up  two  weeks  after  three  girls 
were  injured  in  an  auto  acci¬ 
dent.  The  17-year-old  driver  of 
the  car  told  the  police  he  had 
been  drinking.  The  leadoff  arti¬ 
cle  called  New  York  State 
the  villain  because  teenagers 
brought  liquor  back  over  the 
state  line  with  them  or  drove 
back  intoxicated. 

Following  articles  detailed 
how  teenagers  broke  the  law, 
what  laws  they  broke,  parental 
responsibility,  problems  of  police 
enforcement,  views  of  both  teen¬ 
agers  and  parents,  and  what 
went  on  at  teenage  parties. 
Parents  and  teenagers  were  co¬ 
operative  in  supplying  informa¬ 
tion  to  Mrs.  Peterson. 

With  each  article,  the  Sunday 
News  ran  an  accident  picture, 
always  captioned  with  just  one 
line — “Death’s  Silent  Partner.” 
The  Sunday  News  and  Herald- 
News  also  wrote  strong  edi¬ 
torials  calling  for  New  York 
State  to  raise  its  drinking  age 
to  21. 

“We  expected  a  lot  of  im¬ 
mediate  criticism,”  Livingston  T. 


Goodman  Jr.,  Herald-News  and 
Sunday  News  managing  editor, 
said.  “We  thought  people  would 
tell  us  to  stop  picking  on  the 
teenagers.  But  we  received  a 
number  of  letters  from  parents 
praising  us  for  doing  it.  The 
response  from  both  parents  and 
teenagers  was  constructive.” 

Lawmakers,  police  chiefs, 
judges  and  prosecutors  asked 
for  copies  of  the  series.  Ned  J. 
Parsekian,  in  charge  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  campaign  on  teenage 
drinking,  distributed  the  series 
around  New  Jersey. 

At  a  Trenton  news  conference 
in  January,  Gov.  Richard  J. 
Hughes,  announced  the  state’s 
campaign  against  New  York’s 
drinking  age.  He  held  up  a  copy 
of  “Death’s  Silent  Partner”  and 
said,  “This  is  what  I  mean.  It 
is  an  excellent,  direct  approach 
to  the  problem.” 

Moving  the  Pule 

Community  service  stories  in 
Ridgewood  Newspapers  over  the 
years  have  ranged  from  civil 
rights  to  traffic  hazards.  Three 
other  campaigns  were  in  prog¬ 
ress  the  last  half  of  1964. 

In  August,  Evelyn  Haller,  the 
weeklies’  Ho-Ho-Kus  reporter, 
covered  the  fifth  accident  in  18 
months  involving  Utility  Pole 
No.  60042  in  that  town.  Investi¬ 
gation  showed  that  nine  per¬ 
sons  went  to  the  hospital  in 
three  years  as  a  result  of  acci¬ 
dents  at  this  pole.  Mrs.  Haller 
dubbed  the  pole  the  most  clob¬ 
bered  one  in  Bergen  County.  A 
few  weeks  later  the  sixth  acci¬ 
dent  involving  the  pole  occurred. 

The  pole  was  jointly  owned 
by  Public  Service  and  the  New 
Jersey  Bell  Telephone  Company. 
Representatives  of  the  firms  in¬ 
spected  the  scene  and  the  pole 
was  moved  50  feet  back  from  its 
vulnerable  spot. 

Two  weeks  after  the  pole  was 
moved,  a  car  careened  out  of 
control  over  the  same  accident 
route,  knocked  over  two  reflector 
signs,  sped  through  the  spot 
where  Pole  No.  60042  had  stood, 
and  went  on  its  way  without 
stopping. 

Ridgewood  Newspapers  also 
had  a  campaign  going  to  get 
rid  of  “Deadman’s  Circle,”  a 
traffic  hazard  on  busy  Route  17. 
The  weeklies  counted  18  fatal 
accidents  at  the  site  since  the 
highway  was  built.  Ridgewood 
Newspapers  was  still  pressing 
for  the  removal  of  the  circle 
in  November  when  the  19th  fa¬ 


tality  happened  there.  Since 
then,  the  state  has  promised  to 
remove  the  circle. 

A  third  campaign  was  for  the 
replacement  of  an  old  state  ve¬ 
hicle  inspection  .station.  The 
weeklies  contended  that  the 
present  location  caused  exces¬ 
sively  long  lines  of  cars  waiting 
up  to  three  hours  to  complete 
compulsory  annual  check-ups. 

On  Jan.  3,  the  Sunday  News 
reported  the  state  said  it  would 
build  a  new  inspection  station 
this  year.  In  the  same  story, 
the  weekly  related  how  three 
children  had  been  made  ill  by 
carbon  monoxide  fumes  a  few 
days  l)efore  while  their  mother 
was  driv'ing  the  family  car  along 
the  three-hour  waiting  line. 

Mr.  Goodman  explained  that 
community  service  stories  are  a 
day-to-day  operation  with  Ridge¬ 
wood  Newspapers.  “We’re  in¬ 
volved  in  all  sorts  of  things,” 
he  added.  “There’s  a  fund  drive 
for  a  church;  we  have  a  person 
on  the  board.  We’ve  had  a  drive 
to  improve  the  appearance  of 
one  of  our  communities.  We’ve 
helped  organize  clothing  drives 
for  families  when  their  homes 
burned  down.  A  boy  needed  open 
heart  surgery  last  year  and  we 
helped  organize  a  drive  which 
raised  $7,000  in  three  weeks.” 

Unjust  Firing 

During  the  same  period  as  the 
recent  Ridgewood  campaigns,  a 
Michigan  weekly  was  engaged 
in  community  service  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  sort. 

Farhang  Alai,  a  native  of 
Iran,  had  held  the  job  of  sani¬ 
tation  engineer  in  Lenawee 
County  since  March,  1963.  He 
had  degrees  in  public  health 
from  the  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan  and  the  Institute  of  Tehran. 

Mr.  Alai’s  job  was  to  enforce 
the  county’s  sanitation  code, 
covering  such  items  as  requir¬ 
ing  privies  to  be  at  least  50 
feet  from  w'ells.  According  to  the 
Tecumseh  Herald,  he  had  two 
strikes  against  him  from  the 
start — he  spoke  with  an  accent. 

When  some  citizens  were  told 
they  violated  the  sanitation  laws, 
they  complained  to  the  super¬ 
visors  that  the  county  should 
get  rid  of  “the  foreigner.”  The 
Herald  traced  some  of  these 
complaints  and  learned  that 
some  of  the  people  who  said 
they  couldn’t  understand  Mr. 
Alai  had  actually  been  talking 
to  his  assistant  who  was  a  native 
of  Lenawee  County. 

When  the  Herald  took  up  his 
cause  in  November,  1964,  Mr. 
Alai  was  still  on  the  job  pending 
final  dismissal.  The  weekly 
printed  statements  from  local 
officials  that  Mr.  Alai  was  doing 
a  good  job.  A  front  page  story 
with  pictures  showed  him  at 
work  and  included  quotes  from 


county  residents  attesting  .o  his 
capabilities. 

The  Adrian  Telegrai'i,  a 
county  daily,  joined  the  fight 
on  Mr.  Alai’s  side  and  Public 
pi-essure  began  to  mount.  Let¬ 
ters  in  favor  of  Mr.  Alai  retain¬ 
ing  his  job  came  into  the  pajjers. 

In  early  December,  the  Herald 
announced  that  Mr.  Alai  might 
not  lose  his  job  after  all. 

On  Dec.  10,  the  Herald  an¬ 
nounced  that  Mr.  Alai  .vould 
not  only  remain  in  his  job  but 
would  get  a  raise  from  $8,000 
to  $8,592  a  year. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Super¬ 
visors,  newspapers  were  accused 
of  “running  county  govern¬ 
ment.”  Tom  Riordan,  co-editor 
of  the  Herald,  answere<l  the 
charge  this  way: 

“The  role  of  the  pre.ss  was 
simply  to  reveal  for  public  con¬ 
sumption  what  was  happening 
behind  closed  doors  .  .  .  When 
the  public  got  hold  of  this  in¬ 
formation,  it  began  to  react — in 
most  instances,  in  sharp  re¬ 
proach  to  the  proposed  sacking 
.  .  .  The  publicity  helped  show 
the  committee  it  better  check 
out  all  aspects  carefully  .  .  . 
So  they  reversed  their  field  180 
degrees,  standing  up  straight 
and  acting  like  men.  This  ac¬ 
tion  deserves  the  congratulations 
of  Lenawee  County  folks,  who 
actually  are  the  real  winners.” 
• 

Another  Weekly 
In  Milwaukee  Area 

Milwaukee 

A  new  weekly  newspaper  serv¬ 
ing  the  southwestern  part  of 
the  Milwaukee  area  was  started 
Jan.  27  by  the  Post  Corp.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Appleton  Post- 
Crescent  and  three  other  weekly 
newspapers  here. 

John  B.  Torinus,  the  com¬ 
pany’s  vicepresident,  said  the 
newspaper,  the  Southwest  Star, 
will  be  published  by  personnel 
of  the  South  Times  Star,  a  week¬ 
ly  serving  the  south  side. 

Last  year  the  Post  Corp.  pur¬ 
chased  four  weeklies  in  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  area. 
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PROMOTION 

Students’  Section 
Launched  With  Blast 


Hy  Georjje  Wilt 

With  “Newspaper  in  the 
Classiix)m”  projects  developing 
teenatre  newspaper  readers,  it’s 
only  natural  that  more  news¬ 
papers  are  developing  special 
news  coverage  of  special  interest 
to  tlie  younger  generation. 
Hence,  more  and  more  “School 
Sections”  are  appearing  on  the 
scene. 

The  Hagerstown  (Md.)  Her¬ 
ald-Mail  is  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
cent  dailies  to  add  a  weekly 
section,  with  editorial  content 
aimed  specifically  at  high  school 
students.  Considerable  planning 
went  into  launching  the  new, 
four-page,  tabloid  insert  printed 
on  green  newsprint  and  inserted 
with  the  Saturday  editions  of 
the  Herald-Mail,  according  to 
promotion  manager  J.  Wayne 
Powell. 

The  initial  issue  was  simply 
dubbed  “School  Section,”  with 
the  name  running  in  two  lines 
of  36-point  Futura  Bold  Caps 
and  a  jumbo  initial  “S”  serving 
both  words.  Mr.  Powell  ex¬ 
plained  that  this  practical  defi¬ 
nition-name  is  a  temporary  ar¬ 
rangement.  A  contest  will  be 
conducted  among  the  section’s 
high-school  readers  to  select  a 
new  man  for  the  section  in  May. 

Before  deciding  to  launch  the 
new  section,  the  Herald-Mail 
conducted  an  extensive  survey 
of  its  projected  audience  in  the 
10-16  age  group  a  year  ago. 
The  results  of  the  survey  indi¬ 
cated  a  definite  interest  in  the 
project. 


larly  during  the  two-week  period 
immediately  prior  to  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  first  section. 

A  personal  letter  was  sent  to 
the  principal  of  each  school  a 
week  before  the  presses  rolled, 
thanking  the  educators  for  their 
cooperation. 

Newsstand  posters  were  in¬ 
stalled  on  Wednesday  before  the 
first  section,  and  radio  spots 
and  in-paper  ads  continued. 
Since  the  section  was  inserted 
in  the  Herald-Mail’s  television 
tabloid,  the  “pull-out”  was 
pointed  up  on  both  page  one, 
and  the  first  page  of  the  tele¬ 
vision  supplement. 

Follow-up  promotion  consisted 
of  an  overrun  of  12,000  reprints 
which  were  sent  out  the  Monday 
following  the  publication,  with 
a  few  hundred  going  to  county 
schools,  and  enough  for  all 
students  in  area  schools.  The 
same  process  was  repeated  with 
the  second  week’s  issue. 

The  first  issue  carried  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  16  high  .school 
correspondents,  and  of  Kath¬ 
erine  Guiney,  Herald-Mail  staf¬ 
fer  named  editor  of  the  section. 
News  coverage  included  an¬ 
nouncements  of  a  new  mural 
painted  by  an  Arts  Club,  naming 
of  a  campus  King  and  Queen, 
drama  workshops,  dances,  plays, 
banquets  and  a  hootenanny.  Also 
announcements  of  scholarships 
and  grants,  advice  on  picking 
colleges,  college  acceptances,  and 
an  inquiring  photographer  col¬ 
umn  on  teenage  driving. 


piece  reprints  a  series  of  ads 
published  in  six  newspapers. 
“As  separate  as  two  generations, 
as  separate  as  army  and  navy, 
as  separate  as  the  sexes,  as 
.separate  as  Macy’s  and  Gim- 
bel’s,”  the  headlines  read.  Point 
of  the  message  is  that  the  nine 
markets  covered  by  Booth  news¬ 
papers  are  completely  separate 
from  that  other  Michigan  mar¬ 
ket,  Detroit. 

*  «  « 

TWO  DIMENSIONS  —  The 
Milwaukee  Journal  and  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Sentinel  use  a  single 
promotion  brochure  to  promote 
advertising  in  two  special  be- 
ginning-of -the- year  issues:  The 
Sentinel’s  “Wisconsin  Almanac,” 
and  the  Journal’s  “Year  End 
Business  Outlook  and  Review.” 
Andy  Hertel  points  out  that  the 
editorial  material  of  the  two 
sections  is  completely  different 
and  consequently,  one  salesman 
was  able  to  sell  a  single  ac¬ 
count  into  both  papers,  on  the 
.strength  of  this  difference. 

*  *  * 

ANNUAL  REPORT  —  The 
Detroit  News  summarizes  its 
Community  Service  Programs 
for  the  past  year  in  a  full-page 
advertisement  published  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  The  ad  shows 
photos  of  22  different  activities, 
and  lists  30  more  of  them,  spon¬ 
sored  or  co-sponsored  by  the 
News. 

*  *  * 

BANK  RESULTS  —  When 
Schroeder  Banking  Corporation 
started  its  first  large-scale  ad¬ 
vertising  effort  in  1963,  it  con¬ 
centrated  its  effort  with  full- 
page  advertisements  in  the  New 
York  Times.  The  Times  has 
published  a  testimonial  brochure 
reprinting  three  of  the  ads  full 
size,  and  a  yellow  half-page 


shows  three  more  of  the  series 
in  reduced  size.  Text  tells  of  the 
success  of  the  campaign. 

• 

Die§  in  Plane  Crash 

El  D(»ado,  Kans. 

William  Grant  Greenbank,  34, 
co-owner  and  co-publisher  of  the 
Butler  County  News  here,  was 
one  of  four  men  killed  Jan.  22 
when  their  private  plane  crashed 
during  a  blizzard  at  Syracuse, 
Kans.  The  group  was  en  route 
to  Colorado  for  skiing. 

• 

Prof.  Dorazio  Dies 

DETRf)IT 

Arthur  Dorazio,  45,  associate 
professor  of  journalism  at 
Wayne  State  University  here, 
died  of  cancer  Jan.  23.  He  began 
teaching  in  September  1963 
after  25  years  with  the  Detroit 
Free  Press. 

♦  *  * 

William  J.  Anpersen,  .">8, 
former  owner-publisher  of  the 
Wilmington  (Calif.)  Press-Joicr- 
nal;  Jan.  1. 

♦  *  » 

Thomas  D.  Holt,  92,  a  for¬ 
mer  city  editor  of  the  old  Los 
Angeles  Express;  Jan.  12. 

*  *  * 

Jack  Meloan,  54,  owner-edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Bowling  Green  (Ky.) 
Edmonson  County  News;  Jan. 

«  *  « 

Frank  J.  Carter,  71,  former 
financial  editor  of  the  old  Sun 
Francisco  Bulletin;  Jan.  16. 

*  •  * 

Paul  J.  Phelan,  51,  former 
feature  writer  for  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  &  Sun;  Jan.  17. 

*  *  « 

Frank  P.  Hanafin,  84,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Litchfield  (Ill.) 
News-Herald;  Jan.  19. 


Governor  Pleads  ‘Privacy’ 


“Working  with  the  editorial 
department,”  said  Mr.  Powell, 
“we  sent  letters  to  all  schools 
in  our  circulation  area,  asking 
for  the  selection  of  a  student 
reporter.  Calls  were  made,  or 
follow-up  letters  sent  if  a  school 
was  late  in  replying.” 

“About  95  percent  of  the 
schools  did  agree  on  partici¬ 
pating,”  Mr.  Powell  said,  adding 
that  he  thought  that  this  indi¬ 
cated  an  excellent  return,  con¬ 
sidering  that  a  number  of  the 
schools  were  located  in  fringe 
areas  where  outside  newspapers 
were  also  available. 

Kxlensive  Promotion 

The  Herald-Mail  prepared 
posters  for  each  school,  includ¬ 
ing  space  for  the  name  and 
photograph  of  the  local  reporter 
to  be  included.  Radio  spots  on 
local  stations,  and  teaser  ads  in 
the  Herald-Mail  were  used  regu¬ 


*  *  * 

NEW  HIGH— The  Perth  Am¬ 
boy  (N.J.)  Evening  News  an¬ 
nounced  that  its  circulation  had 
topped  45,000  with  a  full-page 
black  and  green  in-paper  pro¬ 
motion  ad.  A  story  on  page  one 
reported  that  circulation  was  up 
27  percent  over  1960’s. 

*  *  * 

FOOD  CHAINS— The  Rich- 
mond  (Va.)  Times- Dispatch  and 
News-Leader  have  distributed  a 
booklet  detailing  “Chain  Food 
Stores  by  Major  Newspaper 
Markets.”  Results  are  shown  for 
42  chains.  Warehouses  are  listed, 
alphabetically  by  state,  with  the 
number  of  stores  served  by  each, 
allocated  by  major  newspaper 
market. 

*  *  * 

SEPARATE — “How  separate 
can  markets  be?”  asks  a  folder 
released  by  Booth  Michigan 
Newspapers.  The  accordion-fold 


In  Defense  of 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

The  press  and  Gov.  Frank  G. 
Clement  have  apparently  buried 
the  hatchet  over  the  recent  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  a  news  photographer 
from  the  grounds  of  the  Gover¬ 
nor’s  Mansion. 

William  J.  Preston,  of  the 
Nashville  Tennessean,  was  as¬ 
signed  to  take  pictures  of  politi¬ 
cal  figures  at  the  mansion  Jan. 
3.  The  Governor  ordered  him  off 
the  grounds  and  commanded 
state  troopers  to  seize  a  roll  of 
his  film.  They  exposed  it  before 
returning  it. 

Gov.  Clement  appeared  last 
week  before  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Tennessee  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  and  took  full  blame  for  the 
incident. 

“Whatever  error  in  judgment 
was  made  was  Frank  Clement’s 


Photo  Ban 

error,”  he  said.  He  emphasized 
that  he  had  no  argument  with 
either  Preston  or  the  TPA. 

The  TPA  adopted  a  resolu¬ 
tion  deploring  the  expulsion  and 
appointed  a  five-man  committee 
to  meet  Gov.  Clement  and  hear 
his  side. 

In  an  open  meeting  at  the 
Capitol  attended  by  numerous 
reporters  and  photographers,  in¬ 
cluding  Preston,  the  Governor 
told  the  committee  he  felt  he 
was  entitled  to  some  privacy  in 
the  Mansion  since  it  was  his 
only  residence  during  his  term 
of  office. 

He  said  he  and  his  press  sec¬ 
retary  welcomed  “constructive 
suggestions”  and  were  hopeful 
that  “out  of  something  like  this 
will  come  an  even  better  rela¬ 
tionship.” 
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PR  People  Ready 
For  Profession  Exam 


The  Public  Relations  Society 
of  America’s  voluntary  accredi¬ 
tation  program  is  gaining  mo¬ 
mentum.  Formally  approved  at 
the  Association’s  Montreal  meet¬ 
ing  last  November  (E&P,  Nov. 
14),  the  plan  whereby  members 
will  take  a  professional  exam¬ 
ination,  is  receiving  wide  sup¬ 
port  throughout  the  country. 

One  of  the  vehicles  being  use<l 
to  promote  the  program  is  a 
series  of  slide  shows  with  ex¬ 
planatory  commentaries  before 
chapters.  On  Wednesday  (Jan. 
20)  New  York  members  received 
this  presentation  from  Kalman 
B.  Druck.  chairman  of  the 
PRSA  Accreditation  board. 

Mr.  Druck,  president  of  Har- 
she-Rotman  &  Druck,  told  a 
Waldorf-Astoria  luncheon  meet¬ 
ing:  “Here  are  the  latest  fig¬ 
ures.  Of  the  3,500  active  mem¬ 
bers  —  those  eligible  —  1,933 
have  responded.  986  have  said 
they  will  apply  for  accreditation 
immediately.  This  is  more  than 
half  those  responding  and  28% 
of  all  those  eligible.  I  think  this 
is  extremely  significant.” 

Qualify  Without  Test 

Mr.  Druck  went  on  to  explain 
that  of  the  total  responding  to 
a  questionnaire  sent  out  last 
year,  499  believed  they  qualified 
for  accreditation  without  exam¬ 
ination,  487  were  applying  “with 
examination.”  The  board  had 
the  option  of  requesting  appli¬ 
cants  to  take  the  oral  examina¬ 
tion. 

He  noted  that  another  506 
members  were  undecided.  “I 
presume  that  many  of  these  will 
decide  affirmatively  when  they 
are  fully  informed  about  what 
the  examination  procedure  cov¬ 
ers.  Thus,  as  many  as  1,500  of 
the  3,500  members  might  pos¬ 
sibly  apply  for  accreditation  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  1965.” 

Mr.  Druck  emphasized  that  it 
is  not  the  intent  of  the  accredi¬ 
tation  plan,  or  the  accreditation 
board,  to  determine  what  per¬ 
sons  who  shall  or  shall  not  offer 
public  relations  services  to  the 
public.  “The  board,”  he  said, 
“specifically  disclaims  any  in¬ 
tention  to  limit  in  any  way  the 
professional  activities  of  any¬ 
one  lawfully  entitled  to  practice 
public  relations.  Lack  of  ac¬ 
creditation  is  not  to  be  regarded 
as  lack  of  qualification.” 

The  written  examination  cov¬ 
ers  three  areas  of  practice  and 
knowledge.  Mr.  Druck  itemized: 
“The  first  contains  a  number  of 
short  questions.  These  test  gen¬ 


eral  knowledge  of  the  field,  in¬ 
cluding  history,  definitions,  and 
glossary. 

“The  second  part  consists  of 
three  questions  to  be  answered 
by  all  candidates,  and  a  num- 
l)er  of  additional  questions  of 
which  the  candidates  may  an¬ 
swer  any  two.  The  required 
questions  cover  ethics  and  the 
PRSA  Code,  the  candidate’s  un¬ 
derstanding  of  laws  and  regu¬ 
lations  affecting  public  relations 
practice,  and  the  preparation 
of  a  brief  news  release. 

“The  third  part  requires  an¬ 
swering  a  single  question  from 
among  a  number  of  choices.  The 
candidate  is  asked  to  present  a 
plan  for  dealing  effectively  with 
a  problem  situation  in  sufficient 
detail  to  show  his  grasp  of  prin¬ 
ciples  and  techniques,  and  his 
ability  to  present  a  complete 
program  clearly  and  effective¬ 
ly.” 

The  oral  examination,  said 
Mr.  Druck,  would  be  given  by  a 
three-man  team  of  examiners 
after  the  candidate  had  passed 
the  written  examination.  It 
would  be  partly  “structured,” 
partly  “unstructured,”  affording 
the  candidate  an  opportunity  to 
present  his  own  case  as  thor¬ 
oughly  and  forcefully  as  possi¬ 
ble. 


Invited  to  Pray 
For  Strike’s  End 

Toronto 

An  “ecumenical  prayer  serv¬ 
ice”  will  be  held  here  Feb.  5  by 
Roman  Catholic,  Anglican  and 
United  Church  officials  in  hopes, 
they  said  of  helping  to  settle 
a  strike  at  Toronto’s  three  daily 
papers  which  started  July  9. 

The  service  will  take  place  in 
St.  James’  Anglican  Cathedral. 
Church  officials  said  the  half- 
hour  noon  service  was  planned 
because  “more  things  are 
wrought  by  prayer  than  this 
world  dreams  of.” 

The  Star,  the  Telegram  and 
the  Globe  and  Mail  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  publish  while  union 
printers  have  picketed  their 
plants. 

In  recent  weeks,  police  of  the 
Metro  area  have  been  receiving 
numerous  reports  of  daily  thefts 
of  carrier  bundles  and  street- 
comer  honor  boxes.  In  one  week 
more  than  8,500  copies  of  the 
Globe  and  Mail  were  stolen  and 
tires  of  several  delivery  trucks 
punctured  with  nails. 


Clarence  Dean 

Dean  Joins  API 
Staff  to  Direct 
News  Seminars 

Clarence  Dean,  a  New  York 
Times  reporter  and  a  newspa¬ 
perman  of  long  experience,  has 
been  appointed  an  associate  di¬ 
rector  of  the  American  Press 
Institute  of  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity. 

The  appointment  was  made  by 
Dr.  Grayson  Kirk,  president  of 
Columbia,  acting  upon  the  rec¬ 
ommendation  of  J.  Montgomery 
Curtis,  Institute  director. 

Increasing  newspaper  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  seminars  required 
Mr.  Dean’s  appointment,  Mr. 
Curtis  said. 

Like  the  four  other  men  on 
the  API  staff,  Mr.  Dean,  now 
53,  began  newspaper  work  while 
in  school.  He  worked  during 
summers  on  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times  while  studying 
at  Trinity  College  there.  Upon 
graduation  in  1933  with  a 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,  he 
joined  the  Hartford  Times  news 
staff  as  education  editor.  Later 
he  became  labor  reporter,  and 
served  as  a  rewrite  man.  In 
1943  he  was  news  editor  in  New 
York  for  the  magazine.  Young 
America,  current  events  weekly 
for  high  school  use. 

Mr.  Dean  returned  to  the 
Hartford  Times  to  serve  as  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  from  1944  to 
1953.  In  1951  he  was  a  member 
of  an  American  Press  Institute 
Seminar  for  City  Editors.  He 
left  the  city  desk  in  1953  to  work 
on  writing  assignments  requir¬ 
ing  lengthy  research. 

In  1954  Mr.  Dean  joined  the 
New  York  Times  as  a  general 
assignment  reporter.  He  won 
eight  of  the  Times  Publisher’s 
Awards  for  excellence  in  writ¬ 
ing.  In  1955  he  was  a  member 
of  the  reporting  team  which 
spent  eight  weeks  in  the  South 
surveying  racial  integration. 


Press  Plans 
World’s  Fair 
Supplements 

Newspapers  and  magazine 
with  a  total  circulation  of  more 
than  125,000,000  already  have 
made  plans  for  early  Siiring 
publication  of  New  York 
World’s  Fair  supplements  or 
.sections  to  carry  news  of  the 
second  and  concluding  season, 
which  opens  April  21. 

Newspapers  which  have  set 
dates  for  Fair  sections  include 
the  .Vcie  York  Times  (April  18), 
New  York  News  (April  11), 
New  York  J ournal  -  American 
(April  11),  New  York  World- 
Telegram  &  Sun  (April  19), 
New  York  Post  (April  20),  New 
York  Courier  (April  17  and  24), 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  (April 
11),  New  York  Amsterdam 
News  (May  1),  Los  Angeles 
Times  (March  14). 

Part  of  the  April  11  issue  of 
This  Week  magazine  will  be 
devoted  to  the  Fair. 

A  newcomer  to  Fair  coverage 
will  be  the  National  Geographic, 
which  plans  to  carry  26  color 
pages  in  the  April  issue,  which 
will  reach  4,000,000  families. 
Look  and  Life  and  TV  Guide 
and  about  two  dozen  other  mag¬ 
azines  plan  New  York  World’s 
Fair  sections  in  March.  April  or 
May,  the  public  relations  .staff 
of  the  Fair  disclosed. 

Promotion  Film 

A  world-wide  distribution  pro¬ 
gram  is  underway  for  a  pro¬ 
motion  film,  “To  The  Fair,” 
which  was  screened  for  the 
press  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  New  York  World’s  Fair 
Corporation  Jan.  26. 

This  featurette  in  color  by 
Technicolor,  with  a  running 
time  of  26  and  one-half  minutes, 
was  produced  for  the  Fair  by 
Francis  Thompson  Inc.,  the  pro¬ 
duction  company  responsible  for 
the  Johnson’s  Wax  Pavilion 
film,  “To  Be  Alive,”  recipient 
of  a  New  York  Film  Critics  Spe¬ 
cial  Award. 


rS trEditoS' H,  Jordanian  Wire 

desk  in  1953  to  work  Jordan 

assignments  requir-  The  first  Jordanian  news 
research.  agency  began  operations  Jan. 

Ir.  Dean  joined  the  17.  Headquarter^  at  Amman, 
Times  as  a  general  the  grovernment-sponsored  serv- 
reporter.  He  won  ice  is  establishing  branches  in 
i  Times  Publisher’s  various  Arab  country  capitals, 
excellence  in  writ-  It  will  cooperate  with  regional 
)  he  was  a  member  and  other  Arab  news  agencies 
orting  team  which  and  with  international  news 
weeks  in  the  South  agencies  through  special  agree- 
acial  integration.  ments. 
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A1  Classes 


Newspaper  Linage— 52  Cities 


Of  Linage  Up, 
’(Ki  Gains  4% 

With  a  little  help  from  Decem¬ 
ber  fij-  ures,  1964  scored  a  4.1% 
increase  over  1963  in  total  ad¬ 
vertising  linage  in  newspapers 
of  52  cities  measured  by  Media 
Reconls. 

December  linage  was  up  .7% 
following  a  November  gain  of  a 
whole  7%. 

For  the  year  this  is  how  the 
various  categories  registered 
gains: 

Display — 3.8%. 

Classified — 3%. 

Retail— 3.8%. 

Department  Store — 4%. 

(ieneral — 2.4%. 

A  utomot  ive — 6. 1  % . 

F  i  nancial — 3.4  % . 


1964 

1963 

AKRON.  OHIO 

Btacon  JournaUe  . 

2,659,514 

2,555,516 

IBeacon  Journal-S . 

918,558 

994,209 

Grand  Total . 

3,578,072 

3,549,725 

ALBANY.  1 

N.  Y. 

‘Knickerbocker-News-e 

1,166,953 

1,309,774 

Times  Union-m  . 

1,084,546 

1,132,376 

§Times  Union-S . 

597,174 

656,407 

Grand  Total  . 

2,848,673 

3,098,557 

ALBU9UER9UE.  N.  M. 

JournaUm  . 

1,870,813 

1,819,983 

|Journal-S  . 

560,402 

651,815 

Tribune-e  . 

1,851,272 

1,801,076 

Grand  Total . 

4,282,487 

4,272,874 

ATLANTA. 

GA. 

Constitution>m  . 

2,021,245 

1,883.417 

Journal-e  . 

2,751,640 

2,529,597 

Journal  &  Constitution-S 

1,032,572 

1,170,460 

Tima$*e  . 

656,053 

Times-S  . 

203,069 

Grand  Total  . 

6,664,579 

5,583,474 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv. 

includes: 

2,751,640 

(116,270). 

(*)  TIMES  first  publication  June  12. 

ATLANTIC  CITY.  N.  J. 

Press-m  . 

1,058,030 

971,328 

'Press-S  . 

235,551 

264,064 

Grand  Total  . 

1,293,581 

1,235,392 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

§News-American-S  _ 

543,826 

740,568 

News-American-e . 

1,572,210 

1,561,252 

Sun-m  . 

1 ,456,787 

1,408,883 

Sun-e  . 

2,254,246 

2,226,473 

tSun-S  . 

1,446,596 

1,670,468 

Grand  Total  . 

7,273,665 

7,607,644 

BANGOR. 

ME. 

News-m  . 

944,288 

850,628 

BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 

Press-e  . 

1,671,546 

1,626,759 

fPress-S  . 

468,638 

555,200 

Sun-Bulletin-m  . 

554,676 

568,286 

Grand  Total  . 

2,694,860 

2,750,245 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE 

Th*  linage  tabulations  shown  here  have 
been  compiled  by  Media  Records.  Inc.  for 
esclusive  publication  by  Editor  &  Publisher. 
They  may  not  be  printed  or  published  in 
jny  form  without  explicit  permission  from 
Media  Records.  Inc. 

ncept  where  other  figures  are  specifi¬ 
cally  shown  the  following  footnotes  apply 
1?  ^••tia  Records.  December  1964  Linages: 

"eludes  16.342  lines  FAMILY  WEEKLY 
t  nc  udes  27.392  lines  THIS  WEEK 
Jineludes  19,718  lines  PARADE 
^Includes  54,873  lines  WEEKEND  MAGA¬ 
ZINE 


(Compiled  by  EPITOK  &  PUBLISHER  from  Media  Record  Measurement!) 


1964 

1963 

%  of 

E&P 

Linage 

Linage 

1963 

Index 

Total  Advertising 

December  . 

.  262,291,000 

260,566,000 

100.7 

106.8 

November . 

276,449,000 

258,432,000 

107.0 

106.5 

Year  to  date  . . . 

.2,973,466,000 

2,856,483,000 

104.1 

104.8 

Display 

December  . 

.  207,477,000 

206,720,000 

100.4 

106.6 

November  . 

.  212,754,000 

196,589,000 

108.2 

106.0 

Year  to  date  . . . 

.2,186,331,000 

2,106,749,000 

103.8 

103.6 

Classified 

December  . 

.  54,814,000 

53,846,000 

101.8 

107.6 

November  . 

.  63,695,000 

61,843,000 

103.0 

108.5 

Year  to  date  . . . 

.  787,135,000 

749,734,000 

105.0 

108.2 

Retail 

December  . 

.  171,096,000 

168,759,000 

101.4 

108.9 

November  . 

.  164,790,000 

153,090,000 

107.6 

107.6 

Year  to  date  . . . 

.1,673,186,000 

1,611,576,000 

103.8 

106.1 

Department  Store 

December  . 

.  61,220,000 

62,522,000 

97.9 

107.1 

November  . 

.  62,179,000 

56,038,000 

111.0 

108.5 

Year  to  date  . . . 

.  593,476,000 

570,923,000 

104.0 

104.5 

General 

December  . 

22,152.000 

24,030,000 

92.2 

92.4 

November  . 

.  30,120,000 

25,770,000 

116.9 

97.6 

Year  to  date  . . . 

.  292,549,000 

285,778,000 

102.4 

90.3 

Automotive 

December  . 

9,256,000 

8,678,000 

106.7 

107.4 

November  . 

.  13,138,000 

13,024,000 

100.9 

107.2 

Year  to  date  . . . 

.  159,729,000 

150,555,000 

106.1 

104.1 

Financial 

December  . 

4,973,000 

5,253,000 

94.7 

100.0 

November  . 

4,706,000 

4,705,000 

100.0 

105.1 

Year  to  date  . . . 

.  60,867,000 

.58,840,000 

103.4 

106.8 

1964  1963 


BIRMINGHAM.  ALA. 


Post-Herald-m  . 

.  989,359 

945,389 

News-e  . 

.  1,939,935 

1,914,634 

tNews-S  . 

879,185 

1,055,267 

Grand  Total  . 

.  3,808,479 

3,915,290 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includes 

1,939,935 

(50,075);  1,914,634  (59,916). 

BOSTON. 

MASS. 

Record  American-d  .. 

772,275 

750,285 

Advertiser-S  . 

327,868 

331,257 

Globe-e  . 

1,706,905 

1,644,363 

Globe>m  . 

1,455,658 

1,349,247 

§Globe-S  . 

1,270,196 

1,407,222 

Herald-m  . 

1,378,339 

1,314,096 

fHerald-S  . 

1,108,018 

1,375,114 

Traveler-e  . 

1,736,642 

1,647,219 

Grand  Total  . 

.  9,755,901 

9,818,803 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Courier  Express-m  ....  1,175,963  1,272,147 
Courier  Express-S  ....  967,883  946,766 

Evening  News-e  .  2,519,463  2,390,459 


Grand  Total  .  4,663,309  4,609.372 

CAMDEN.  N.  J. 

Courier-Post-e  1,756,003  1,578,654 

CHARLESTON.  W.  VA. 

Mail-e  .  1,172,236  1,152,552 

Gaiette-m  .  1,119,689  1,175,210 

§Gaiette-Mail-S  .  400,352  420,583 


Grand  Total  .  2,692,277  2,748,345 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

News-e  1,252,775  1,175,181 

Observer-m  .  2,016,917  2,068,499 

fObserver-S  .  623,151  718,029 


Grand  Total  .  3,892,843  3,961,709 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Tribune-m  .  3,588,842  3,467,151 

Tribune-S  .  1,641,345  1,963,857 

(Daily  News-e  .  2,129,790  1,979,796 

American-e  .  761,001  739,455 

American-S  .  612,078  720,316 

Sun-Times-m  .  1,822,540  1,630,905 

§Sun-Times-S  .  829,573  951,503 


Grand  Total . 11,385,169  11,452,983 


1964  1963 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Tribune — 
3,588,842  (257,583);  3,467,151  (357,358). 

S— 1.641,345  (  457,011):  1,963.857  (  565,519). 
Sun-Times— 829,573  (134,145);  951,503  (154,- 
423). 


CINCINNATI.  OHIO 


Enquirer-m  . 

2,224,955 

2,146,754 

tEnquirer-S  . 

1,225,806 

1,418,722 

Post  i  Times-Star-e  . . . 

2,317,227 

2,243,392 

Grand  Total  . 

5,767,988 

5,808,868 

CLEVELAND 

.  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer-m  . 

2,672,209 

2,475,647 

tPlain  Dealer-S  . 

1,395,817 

1 ,478,598 

Press-e  . 

3,014,415 

2,643,083 

Grand  Total  . 

7,082,441 

6,597,328 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv. 

includes; 

3,014,415 

(415,694);  2,643,083  (219,240). 

COLUMBUS, 

,  OHIO 

Dispatch-e  . 

2,916,057 

2,532,313 

Dispatch-S  . 

1,198,321 

1,360,990 

Citizen-Journal-m  . 

1,157,967 

1,030,572 

Star-w  . 

42,143 

42,183 

Grand  Total  . 

5,314,488 

4,966,058 

DALLAS, 

TEX. 

N«ws-m  . 

2,477,817 

2,291,217 

tNews-S  . . 

748,219 

812,728 

Times  Herald>e  . 

2,713,904 

2,490,588 

§Times  Herald-S  . 

809,738 

922,003 

Grand  Total  . 

6,749,678 

6,516,536 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv. 

includes; 

2,713,904 

(79,268);  2,490,588  (22,680). 

DAYTON, 

OHIO 

JournaUHtrald*m  . 

2,198,639 

1,929,523 

News-e  . 

2,324,583 

2,082,899 

§News-S  . 

623,152 

713,139 

Grand  Total  . 

5,146,374 

4,725,561 

DENVER.  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  News-m  _ 

2,296,073 

2,318,262 

§Rocky  Mt.  News-S  . . . 

469,771 

505,179 

Post-e  . 

2,630,489 

2,516,829 

Post-S  . 

883,634 

1,013,882 

Grand  Total . 

6,279,967 

6,354,152 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv. 

includes; 

2,630,489 

(266,171);  2,516,829  (202,669). 
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MOINES,  IOWA 

Register-m  ... 

.  590,043 

564,130 

Tribune-e  _ 

.  1,003,646 

990,068 

)Register-S 

.  426,777 

502,702 

Grand  Total 

.  2,020,466 

2,056,900 

NOTE:  Part 

run  adv.  includes; 

1,003,646 

(15,680);  426,777  (16.590). 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

Free  Press-m  . 

.  1,808,644 

1,693,498 

IFree  Press-S 

.  483,663 

649,487 

News-e  . 

.  3,139,370 

2,823,582 

tNews-S  . 

.  1,342,501 

1,342,498 

Grand  Total 

6,509,065 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Free  Press 

1.808.644  (82,195);  1,693,498  (146,726).  S- 

483,663  (19,200);  649,487  (61,040).  News- 
3.139.370  (200,787);  2,823.582  (  222,655).  S- 

1,342.501  (116,420);  1,342,498  (112,849). 


ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 

Star  Gazette  & 

Advertiser-d  .  985.855  952,332 

*Telegram-S  .  333,619  370.366 


Grand  Total  .  1,319,474  1,322.698 


EL  PASO.  TEX. 


Times-m  .  1,486,239  1,392,393 

§Timos-S  .  438,229  479,454 

Herald-Post-e  .  1,480,856  1,378,344 


Grand  Total  .  3,405,324  3,250,191 


ERIE.  PA. 

Times-e  .  1,279,698  1.191,596 

§Timss-News-S  .  485,644  505,747 

Grand  Total  .  1,765,342  1,697,343 

NOTE:  The  News,  Morning,  and  the 

Times,  Evening,  are  sold  in  optional  com¬ 
bination.  The  linage  of  one  edition,  the 
Times,  Evening  is  shown. 


EUGENE, 

ORE. 

Register  Guard-e  _ 

’Register  Guard-S  ... 

.  1,488,152 
.  457,089 

1,387,396 

462,867 

Grand  Total . 

.  1,945,241 

1,850,263 

EVERETT. 

WASH. 

Herald-e  . 

.  1,158,837 

1,298,135 

FALL  RIVER.  MASS. 

Herald  News-e  . 

.  1,235.436 

1,194,644 

FORT  LAUDERDALE.  FLA 

*  News-e  . 

News-S  . 

News-Sat  . 

.  2,392,210 
.  975,581 

. .  323,830 

2,201,919 

1,014,112 

293,607 

Grand  Total  . 

.  3,691,621 

3,509,638 

NOTE;  (•)  Published  5  days 
only. 

a  week 

FORT  WAYNE.  IND. 

Journal  Gazette-m  ... 
§Journal  Gazette-S  . . . 
News  Sentinel-e  . 

.  1,324,553 
606,318 
.  1,895,592 

1,222,797 

687,369 

1,810,731 

Grand  Total  . 

.  3,826,463 

3,720,897 

FORT  WORTH.  TEX. 

Star-Telegram-m  . 

Star-Telegram-e  . 

§Star-Telegram-S  . 

.  1,156,704 
.  2,083,332 
802,881 
565,222 
170,460 

1,016,195 

1,944,486 

904,458 

535,136 

215,553 

Press-S  . 

Grand  Total  . 

.  4,778,599 

4,615,828 

NOTE:  Press  Evening  publishec 
a  week  only. 

1  5  days 

FRESNO. 

CALIF. 

Bee-e  . 

§8ee-S  . 

.  1,707,884 
682,733 

1,604,978 

735,278 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,390,617 

2,340,256 

GARY. 

IND. 

Post-Tribune-e  . 

*Post-Tribuna-S  . 

1,755,957 

585,422 

1,694.330 

591,226 

Grand  Total . 

.  2,341,379 

2.285,556 

GLENS  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

Post-Star  (See  Note) 

806,893 

725,191 

NOTE:  Post-Star  Morning  sold  in  combi¬ 
nation  with  Times  Evening.  Linage  of  one 
edition,  Post-Star  Morning,  only  is  given. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 

Press-e  . 

fPresi-S  . 

.  2.417.275 
A43  082 

2,247,079 

629,405 

Grand  Total .  3,060.358  2,876.484 
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HACKENSACK.  N.  J. 

Record-*  .  2,IU.484  2.IM.093 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includas:  2,l3i,484 
(149,848);  2,188,093  (113,172). 


HAMMOND,  IND. 


Times-* 

.  1,582,291 

1 .455,054 

TimeS’S 

546,847 

577,461 

Grand  Total 

2,129,138 

2,032,515 

NOTE:  Times  Evening  published  five 

days  a  waah  only. 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Patriot-m 

1,433,952 

1  369.332 

§Patriot  N*ws-S 

486.059 

545,009 

Grand  Total 

1,920,011 

1,914,341 

HARTFORD, 

,  CONN. 

Courant-m 

1 .284,986 

1,193,626 

§Courant-S 

763,955 

868,406 

fTimes-e 

2,063,001 

1,978,148 

Grand  Total 

4,111,942 

4.040,180 

HAVERHILL,  MASS. 

Journal-a 

183,178 

261,254 

HONOLULU, 

HAWAII 

Advartiser-m 

1,651,633 

1,296,078 

Star-BulUtin-a 

2,053,261 

1,788,015 

fStar-Bulletin  S 

Adv*rtiser-S 

524,361 

573,31 1 

Grand  Total 

4,229,255 

3,657,404 

HOUSTON,  TEX. 

Chronicle-* 

3,352,885 

2,996,439 

|Chronicl*-S 

1,222,665 

1.344.147 

Post-M 

3,018,294 

2,482,130 

f  Post-S 

847,837 

920,993 

Press-* 

— 

632.544 

Grand  Total 

8,441,681 

8,376,253 

NOTE:  Pre»s>e  last  publication 

3  20/64. 

Part  run  adv.  includes; 

Chronicia 

3,352,885 

(327.715);  2,996,439  (124,340).  S-l, 222.665 

(19,258);  1.344.147  (18,911).  Post-3.018.294 

(455,940);  2.482,130  (96.601).  S-847.837  (19,- 

200);  920,993. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Naws-a 

1,770,650 

1,852,845 

$tar-m  . 

1,983,986 

1,910,035 

tStar-S  . 

982,778 

1,272,482 

Times-* 

767,710 

782,743 

§Tim*s-S 

285,774 

312,152 

Grand  Total  .... 

5,790,898 

6,130,257 

JACKSON, 

MISS. 

Clarion  L*dg*r-m  . 

1,235,214 

1,075,213 

fClarion  Ladnar  A 

N*ws-S  . 

433,344 

491.576 

Dally  News-* 

1,217,183 

1,076,817 

Grand  Total 

2,885,741 

2,643,606 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

Timas-Unionwm 

2,541,149 

2,606,817 

fTimes-Union-S 

906,782 

860,525 

Journal-a 

959,489 

1 .020,606 

Grand  Total  .... 

4,407,420 

4,487,948 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

Jarsay  Journat-a  . 

1,329,906 

1,162,317* 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv. 

includas: 

1,329,906 

(160,383);  1,162,317  (115,208). 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Times-m 

2,238,620 

2,117,835 

Star-* 

1,739,936 

1,695,831 

tStar-S 

816,233 

966,057 

Grand  Total 

4.794.789 

4,779,723 

KNOXVILLE. 

TENN. 

Journal-m 

723,063 

692,787 

News-Santinal-a 

1,280,238 

1,218,783 

§N*ws-^ntin*l-S  . 

391,496 

401,399 

Grand  TotaJ 

2,394,797 

2,312,969 

LAWRENCE, 

MASS. 

Eagl*-Tribun*-d 

1,271,957 

1,237,565 

LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 

Arkansas  Gazette-m 

1,372,976 

1,289,510 

iArkansas  Gaz*tte-S 

516,215 

564,928 

Grand  Total  . 

1,889,191 

1,854,438 

LONG  BEACH.  CALIF. 

Ind*p*nd*nt-m  . 

2,309,282 

2,022,004 

§lnd*p*nd*nt  Press- 

T*l*gram-S  . 

742,999 

740.395 

Press-Telegram-*  . 

2,393,802 

2,125,842 

Grand  Total 

5,446,083 

4,888,241 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes;  2,309.282 
(317,603);  2,022,004  (160,958).  2.393.802 

(317,603);  2.125,842  (160,958). 

LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 

Newsdav  Suffolk-e  2,217,354  2.069.145 

Newsday  Nassau-*  2,474.549  2,313.618 

Grand  Total  4,691,903  4.382,763 

LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 

Times-m  5,249,389  4,959,210 

Tim*s-S  .  2,941,378  3,108,595 

Herald  Examiner-*  2,148,244  2,055,381 

Herald  Examin*r-S  744,336  861,570 

Grand  Total  . 11.083.347  10,984,756 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Times 
5,249,389  (738.492);  4,959,210  (688.198).  S- 
2,941,378  (1.189,102);  3,108,595  (1,119,605). 

LOUISVILLE.  KY. 

Courier  Journal-m  1,507,126  1,531,718 

Courier  Journal-S  872,834  941,409 

Times-e  1,941,292  1,842,329 


LOWELL,  MASS. 


292,513  293,622 


LYNN.  MASS. 

Item-*  996,537  873,889 

MANCHESTER,  N.  H. 

Union  Leader-d  1,045,262  995,752 

•N*w$-S  275,439  294.437 

Grand  Total  1,320,701  1,290,189 

NOTE:  The  Sunday  News  is  sold  in 
optional  combination  with  the  following 
Monday  Union  Leader. 

MEMPHIS.  TENN. 

Commercial  Appeal-m  2,096.385  1,887,141 
tCommercial  Appeal-S  782,821  883,508 

Press-Scimitar-e  .  .  1,420,486  1,345,740 

Grand  Total  4,299,692  4,116,389 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  1,420,486 
(67,717). 

MERIDEN,  CONN. 

Record  Journal  (See 

Note)  1,058,509  1,007,655 

NOTE:  Record  Morning  and  Journal 
Evening  are  sold  only  in  combination 
Linage  of  on*  edition.  Record  Morning 
only  is  shown. 

MIAMI,  FLA. 

H*rald-m  4,395.944  4,089,175 

$H*rald-S  1,663,806  1,759,894 

News-*  1,148,287  1,174,510 

tNews-S  277,992  408,244 

Grand  Total  .  7,486,029  7,431,823 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Herald — 
4,395,944  (151,998);  4  089,175  (156,647).  S— 
1,663,806  (58,795);  1,759,894  (101,406). 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

S*ntincl-m  933,183  817,073 

Journal*  3,239,238  3,038,019 

t  Journal-S  1,440,851  1,580,258 

Grand  Total  .  5,613,272  5,435,350 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Tribun*-m  1,485,986  1,419,603 

Star-*  2,576,811  2,641,813 

fTribune-S  1,195,893  1,273,465 

Grand  Total  5,258,690  5,334,881 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  2,576,811 
(464,979);  2,641,813  (U5.930). 

MODESTO,  CALIF. 

Be*-*  .  875,505  806,096 

§B**-S  268,021  264,611 


Grand  Total  1,143,526  1,070,707 

NOTE:  Bee  Evening  published  5  days 
a  week  only. 

MONTREAL.  CANADA 

JT'Star-e  2,591.428  2,206,332 

Gazette-m  1,452,324  1,321,721 

U  Pressa-a  . ON  STRIKE  2,419,432 

La  Patrie-S  .  180,892  146.984 

Grand  Total  .  4,224,644  6,094,469 

NOTE;  (*)  Includes  WEEKEND  MAGA¬ 
ZINE  linage. 

(**)  On  Strike  La  Press*  December  1-31, 
Inc. 


1964 

1963 

MUNCIE 

IND. 

Press-e  . 

Star-m  . 

•Star-S 

1,065,103 

1,023,660 

310,138 

1,069,426 

1,059,963 

343,486 

Grand  Total 

2,398,901 

2,472,875 

NASHVILLE.  TENN. 

Bannar-a 

Tannassaan-m 
Tennassaan-S  . 

1,729,679 

1,741,241 

761,284 

1,701,247 

1,698,664 

749,055 

Grand  Total  . 

4,232.204 

4,148,966 

NEW  BEDFORD.  MASS 

Standard-Timas-a  . 
§Standard-Timas-$  . . . 

1,068,390 

295,921 

1,059,894 

368,536 

Grand  Total  . 

1,364,311 

1,428.430 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

*Journal  Couriar-m 
•Raqistar-a 

Ragister-S  . 

Ragistar  &  Journal- 
Couriar-Sat.  . 

777,851 

1,793,577 

937,561 

72,595 

730,186 

1,529,674 

927,306 

77,050 

Grand  Total 
*Publishad  5  days  a 

3,S8I,584  3,264, 2U 
weak  only. 

NEW  LONDON,  CONN. 

Day-e 

1,221,289 

1,097,736 

NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 

Timas-Picayuna-m 

tTimas-Picayuna-S 

Statas  &  Item-a 

3,308,904 

986,606 

1,444.094 

3,201,989 

1.084.274 

1,491,470 

Grand  Total 

5,739,604 

5,777.733 

NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 

Times-m  . 

Tim*s-S 

Herald  Tribun*-m 
tHerald  Tribun*-S  . 

N*ws-m 

N*ws-S 

Journal-American-e 

Journal-American-S 

Post-e  . 

Post-S  . 

World  Talagram  & 

Sun-a  . 

2,914,188 

2,468,030 

921,244 

649,734 

2,207,469 

1,703,606 

943,472 

331,620 

976,674 

105,837 

1 .242,352 

2,615,646 

2,926,091 

905,168 

872,900 

1,921,083 

1,885,022 

972,970 

513,785 

968,243 

119,335 

1,274,273 

Grand  Total  . 

4,464,226  14.974,516 

OAKLAND,  CALIF. 

Tribune-*  .  2,411,827  ^  63,046 

§Tribun*-S  .  858,390  06,077 

Grand  Total  3,270,217  3  69,123 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includes;  2  >11,827. 
2,163,046. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY.  OKLA. 

Oklahoman-m  .  1,573,853  i  i74,64t 

Oklahoman-S  .  526,111  s6l,l82 

Times-*  .  1,393,820  l.;84,47t 

Grand  Total  .  3,493,784  3  iJO.TIff 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes.  Okla¬ 
homan  1,573,853  (194,079);  1,374,649  (84.- 
669).  Times  1,393.820  (174.865);  1.-184.476 

(206,981). 

OMAHA.  NE6R. 

World-Herald 

(See  Note)  .  1,602,057  l.b3l.9S2 

tWorld-H*rald-S  .  764.848  925.333 

Grand  Total  .  2,366,905  2.457.285 

NOTE;  World-Herald  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  Morning  and  Evening,  linage  of  only 
on*  edition.  Evening,  is  shown. 

ORLANDO,  FLA. 

Stai-e . 2.830.485  2,675,174 

Sentinel-m  2,830,485  2,675,174 

Sentinel-S  986.031  1,071,641 

Grand  Total  6,647,001  6,421,989 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes;  Star— 
2,830,485  (632  595);  2.675.174  (  787.007).  Sen¬ 
tinel— 2,830,485  (632,595);  2,675,174  (787,- 
007).  S— 986,031  (300,982);  1,071.641  (311,- 
159). 

PASADENA.  CALIF. 

Star-News-e  .  1,143,599  1,157,337 

§lndependant- 

Star  News-$  .  401,546  461,484 

Independent-m  .  1,064,383  1,060,818 

Grand  Total  2,609,528  2,679,639 

PATERSON,  N.  J. 

Call-m  .  397,959 


NOTE:  Post-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only.  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Herald 
Tribune  649,734  (42.364);  872,900  (107,038). 
News  2,207,469  (1,199,774);  1,921,083  (982,- 
935.)  S— 1,703.606  (1,174,548);  1,885,022 

(1,253,580).  Journal-American  943,472 
(139,953);  972,970  (148,239).  S— 331,620 

(109,885);  513,785  (129,690).  World  Tel.  t 
Sun— 1,242,352  (155,123);  1,274,273  (146,146). 
Split  run  adv.  Totals:  News  248,916.  S— 
163,207. 

NEW  YORK  (QUEENS),  N.  Y. 

Long  Island  Press-*  ..  1,470,225  1,345,733 
§Long  Island  Pr*ss-S  643,872  720,891 


PAWTUCKET,  R.  I. 

Times-*  .  1,080,217  910,211 


PENSACOLA,  FLA. 

News-e  .  841,960 

Journal-m  1,634,304 

N*ws-Journal-S  .  455,021 


1,634,304  1.389.020 
455.021  516,715 


5  (129,690).  World  Tel',  t  Total  2,931,285  2,718,554 

155,123);  1,274,273  (146,146).  ppodia  ILL 

Totals:  News  248,916.  S—  PEORIA.  ILL. 

Journal  Star  (See  Note)  1,446,294  1,425,167 
IJournal  Star-S  .  610,061  598,274 

K  (QUEENS),  N.  Y  2,056,355  2,023,441 

^*.5  "  '443  872  720  891  NOTE:  Journal  5tar  Morning  and  Journal 

'  '  Star  Evening  sold  in  combination.  Linage 

7  iianoT  7  ncL  oa  of  only  on*  edition — Journal  Star  Evening 
'  ’  — is  shown. 

‘EL  DIARIO-  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

REN5AJ.  N  T  Bulletin-*  .  2,417,725  2,209,874 

nsa-m  320.IH  303,950  (Bulletin-S  745,226  845,466 

nsa-5  71,300  74,060  |nquir*r-m  2,118,818  1,884,237 

...  Inquirer-5  .  1,397,114  1,527,573 

391,453  378,010  n,ws-*  .  973,800  841,290 

BURGH,  N.  Y.  Grand  Total  .  7,652,683  7,308,440 

.  979,781  760,948  NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Bulletin— 

•un  adv.  includes;  979,781  (M5^M);  2  209  874  (169^  ^ 

745,226  (215,447);  845,466  (115,545).  In- 
'  *  quir«r— 2.1 18.818  (263.183);  1.884.237  (31.- 

DRT  NEWS.  VA.  Jf*!' 

.  1,496,106  1,522,554 

419,428  516,256  PHOENIX,  ARIZ. 

••3*3.227  1,342,217  R,public-m  3,118,922  3,026,113 

■  tR*public-S  .  1,013,804  1,148,886 

3.198,761  3,381,027  Gazette-*  3,096,632  3,031,309 

RA  FALLS,  N.  Y.  Grand  Total  .  7,229,358  7,206,308 

1,178,978  1,070,894 

292,529  318,223  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

-  -  Post-Gaz.  »  Sun-T*l.-m  1,402,734  1,369,131 

.  1,471,507  1,389,117  Press-*  .  2,157,002  2,077,407 

tPr*ss-S  .., .  877,330  969.156 

'".”"‘'l!i?7'.766  1,708,471  Total  . 

I  Siar:S  *'879:9M  llSIilM  PORTLAND.  ORE. 

-  -  Or*gonian-m  .  2,535.900  2,299,820 

.  5,454,167  5,148,170  §fOr*gonian-S  1,044,171  1,083,765 

un  adv.  includes;  Ledger.  Oregon  Journal-*  754,975  702,150 

18,513);  1,708,471  (444,079).  _  j  t  *  ■  .  « 

,616,467  (464,934);  2,393,579  Grand  Total  4,335,046  4,085,735 

I'nian-Pilot  t  Star  879,934  NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  754,975 
120  (188,647).  (63.206);  702.150  (15,903). 

EDITOR  S:  PUBLISHER  for  January  30,  1965 


NEW  YORK  (EL  DIARIO- 
LA  PRENSA),  N.  Y. 

El  Diario-La  Prensa-m..  320,153 
El  Diario-La  Prensa-5  71,300 


NEWBURGH,  N.  Y. 

N*ws-e  979,781  760,948 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  979,781 
(33,396);  760.946  (39.589). 

NEWPORT  NEWS,  VA. 

Pr*ss-m  .  1,496,106  1,522,554 

SPress-S  419,428  516,256 

Times-Herald-e  1,283.227  1,342,217 

Grand  Total  3,198,761  3,381,027 


NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 
GazeHe-e  1,178,978  1,070,894 

*Gaz*H*-S  .  292,529  318,223 

Grand  Total  .  1,471,507  1,389,117 

NORFOLK.  VA. 

Ledger-Star-a  .  1,957,766  1,708,471 

Virginian-Pilot-m  .  2,616,467  2,393,579 

tVirginian-Pilot  t  Star-S  879,934  1,046,120 

Grand  Total .  5,454,167  5,148,170 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes;  Ledger. 
Star  1,957.766  (518,513);  1,708,471  (444,079). 
Virginian-Pilot  2,616,467  (464.934);  2,393,579 
(454,918).  Virginian-Pilot  t  Star  879,934 
(160,157);  1,046,120  (188,647). 


50 


1964 


1963 


1964 


1963 


PROVIDENCE.  R.  I. 

tull*tin-r-  .  1, 90S, 356  1,745,325 

Journ<l-r .  1,797,634  1,668,321 

tJournal  .  993,203  1,017,298 

Grand  atal  .  4,696,195  4,430,944 

READING,  PA. 

Eaalt  (Si-e  Nota)  .  1,378,970  1,184,721 

lEaqla-S  466,169  527,712 

Grand  lotal  .  1,845,139  1,712,433 

NOTE:  Eagle  Evening  and  Times  Morning 
jold  in  combination.  Linage  of  one  edi¬ 
tion  (Eagle  Evening)  is  shown. 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

Newt  Leader-e  1,837,246  1,927,113 

Times  Di-.patch-m  ..  1,784.254  1,807,186 

(Times  Dispaich-S  901,779  i, 114,561 

Grand  Totai  4,523,279  4.848,860 

RIVERSIDE.  CALIF. 

Press-Enterprise 

(See  Note)  .  1.614.809  1.490,719 

§Prets-Enterprise-S  ..  521,760  438,371 

Grand  Total .  2,136,569  1,929,090 

NOTE:  Enterprise  Morninn  and  Press 
Evening  sold  in  combination.  Linage  of 
one  edition.  Enterprise  Morning  is  shown. 
Part  run  adv.  includes:  1,614,809  (25,755); 

1,490,719  (  30,978). 

ROANOKE.  VA. 

Times-m  .  1,124,228  1,042,143 

§Times-S  .  376,236  428,356 

World-News-e  .  1,113,385  1,040,188 

Grand  Total  .  2,613,849  2,510,687 


ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

Democrat  8 

Chronicle-m  .  1,918,919  1,761,571 

(Democrat  t 

Chronicle-S  827,149  1,035,694 

Times  Union-e  .  2,289,876  2,049,175 

Grand  Total  .  5,035,944  4,846,440 

ROCKFORD,  ILL. 

Star  (See  Note)  .  1,344,521  1,247,109 

Star-S  .  618,930  649,347 

Grand  Total  1,963,451  1,896,456 

NOTE:  Star  Morning  and  Register-Repub¬ 
lic  Evening  sold  in  combination.  Linage 
of  only  one  edition — Star  Morning  is  shown. 
Star  Morning  published  five  week  days 
only,  eicluding  Monday. 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e  2,652,157  2,494.028 

5Bee-S  858,194  808,172 

Union-m  926,424  907,044 

•Union-S  .  186,553  318,562 

Grand  Total  4,623,328  4,527,806 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

Globe-Democrat-m  1,736,705  1,484,221 


tGlobe-Democrat-we 

Post-Dispatch-e 

§Post-Oispatch-S 


529,830  636,146 

2,495,627  2,238,725 
1.255,877  1,292,304 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 

Tribuna-m  .  2,306,707  2,223,663 

Tribune-S  .  777,595  869,215 

Deseret  News 

Telegram-e  .  2,358,836  2,235,356 

Grand  Total  .  5,443,138  5,328,234 

SAN  ANTONIO.  TEX. 

Evpress-m  1,876,946  1,635,086 

(Eipress-News-S  760,910  748,040 

Express-News-Sat  .  286,088  280,394 

Nows-e  .  1,995,832  1,776,219 

Light-e  .  2,064,878  1,909,624 

§Light-S  870,557  814,549 

Light-5at  135,224  127,398 

Grand  Total  .  7,990,435  7,291,310 

NOTE:  Express  Morning,  News  Evening 
and  Light  Evening  published  5  days  a  weex 
only.  Part  run  adv.  includes:  135,224  (10,- 
684).  127,398. 

SAN  BERNARDINO.  CALIF. 

Sun-m  .  1,952,190  1,807,144 

§Sun-Telegram-S  .  553,241  558,141' 

Grand  Total  .  2,505,431  2,365,285 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  1,952,190 
(77,413):  1,807,144  (  65,727).  Sun  Morning, 

and  Telegram  Evening,  are  sold  in  op¬ 
tional  combination.  Linage  of  one  edi¬ 

tion,  Sun  Morning  is  shown. 

SAN  DIEGO.  CALIF. 

Union-m  .  1,873,710  1,786,691 

§Union-S  .  888,378  1,127,271 

Tribune-e  .  2,641,171  2,548,236 

Grand  Total  .  5,403,259  5,462,198 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

Chronicle-m  .  2,321,977  2,197,171 

Chronicle-S  .  980,745  1,077,697 

Examiner-m  .  2,426,753  2,299,116 

Examinar-S  .  994,205  1,154,157 

News-Call-Bulletin-e  ..  1,353,784  1,329,209 

Grand  Total  .  8,077,464  8,057,350 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  2,321,977 
(10,598):  2,197,171  (132,895).  2,426,753. 

2,299,116  (76,160). 

SAN  JOSE.  CALIF. 

Mercury-m .  3,147,446  2,827,147 

News-e  3,149,728  2,824,278 

§tMarcury-News-S  931,857  972.742 

Grand  Total  7,229,031  6.624.167 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  3,147,446 
(257,442);  2,827,147  (106.353).  3,149,728 

(257,442);  2,824,278  (106,353). 

SAN  RAFAEL.  CALIF. 
Indepandant-Journal-a  1.556.897  1,144,377 

SCHENECTADY.  N.  Y. 
Gazette-m  1,478,702  1.305.792 

Union  Star-e  961,911  952,813 

Grand  Total  .  2,440,613  2,258,605 

SCRANTON.  PA. 

Time$-e  .  1,257,535  1,205,763 

SEATTLE.  WASH. 

Post-Intelligencer-m  ..  1,428,163  1,296,807 

|Post-lntelligencer-S  .  414.085  467,795 

fimes-e  2,094,170  2,102,947 

Times-S  .  716,942  918,844 

Grand  Total  4,653,360  4,786,393 

SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

Journal-a  1,105,893  1,133,209 

Times-m  . 1,501,407  1,477,718 

Times-S  479,406  543,716 

Grand  Total  .  3,086,706  3,154,643 

SOUTH  BEND.  IND. 

Tribune-e  .  1,545,279  1,563,817 

Tribuna-S  .  629,907  691,015 

Grand  Total  .  2,175,186  2,254,832 

SPOKANE.  WASH. 

Spokasman-Raviaw-m  746,560  690,643 

(Spokasman-Reviaw-S  414,946  429,646 

Chronicla-e  ..  911,324  920,168 

Grand  Total  .  2,072,830  2,040,457 

STOCKTON.  CALIF. 

Record-a  1,809,731  1,542,036 

SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 

Harald-Journal-e  1,882,763  1,796,749 

§Herald-Amarican-S  630,061  710.494 

Post-Standard-m  887,103  972,048 

tPost-Standard-S  .  260,398  298.486 


TACOMA,  WASH. 

News-Tribune-e  .  1,514,341  1,387,554 

News-Tribune-S  .  537,928  589,635 


Rockland  Journal 

Naws-e  . 1,098,955  954,987 


Grand  Total  6,018,039  5.651,396  fimes-e  '2,094,170  2.I02,'947 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Globe-  Times-S  .  716,942  918,844 

Democrat  1,736,705  (409,507);  1,484  221  -  - 

(295,957).  we— 529,830  (10  680)-  636  146  Grand  Total  4,653,360  4,786,393 

(10,442).  Post-Dispatch  —  2.495  627  (  249,- 

^):  2,238,725  (153  163).  S-^l, 255,877  (I SHREVEPORT.  LA. 

787).  Globe-Democrat-m  published  5  week  Journal-a  . 1,105,893  1,133,209 

only.  Times-m  . 1,501,407  1,477,718 

Times-S  479,406  543,716 

ST.  PAUL.  MINN.  -  - 

Pioneer  Press-m  ..  I  126  801  I  154  618  Grand  Total  .  3,086,706  3,154,643 

iPioneer  Press-S  829,948  ’868;736 

Dispatch-e .  2,053,542  2,093  378  SOUTH  BEND.  IND. 

^  ^ -  Tribune-e  .  1,545,279  1,563,817 

Grand  Total .  4,010,291  4,116,732  Tribune-S  .  629,907  691,015 

(2il%^';'2%:3^V(nV5M).“‘'’‘=  Stand  Total  . 

ST.  PETERSBURG.  FLA.  ,  ,  aen  za, 

fpota-nfers  r2?;ai 

IWS  C'’-"-le-e  . _»^4  920,168 

Srand  Total  4,404,541  4,326,324  Total  2,072,830  2,040,457 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  2,452, 33T  STOCKTON.  CALIF. 

(125,441);  2,348,034  (96,673);  738,431  (40,-  Record-a  1,809,731  1,542,036 

,«l);  878,545  (35,071). 

SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 

SALEM,  ORE.  Herald-Journal-e  1,882,763  1,796,749 

Oregon  Statesman-m  1,049,558  919,464  |Herald-American-S  630,061  710.494 

Oregon  Statesman-S  . .  271,093  294,110  Post-Standard-m  887,103  972,048 

Capital  Journal-a  .  1,212,260  1,072,955  tPost-Standard-S  .  260,398  298.486 

Srand  Total  .  2,532,911  2,286,529  Grand  Total  3,660,325  3,777,777 

editor  sc  publisher  for  January  30,  1965 


Grand  Total 

2,052,269 

1,977,189 

TAMPA.  FLA. 

Tribune^m 

2,408,223 

2,073,187 

tTribun«>S  . 

773,521 

905,655 

times-«  . 

1,481,342 

1,301,257 

Grand  Total  . 

4,663.086 

4,280,099 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includes: 

2,408,223 

(134,024). 

TOLEDO.  OHIO 

•Times-m  . 

582,490 

617,336 

Blade-e  . 

..  2,168,239 

1,971,974 

Blada-S  . 

864,389 

992,189 

Grand  Total  . 

3,615,118 

3,581,499 

NOTE:  (•)  Published  5  days  a  weak  only. 

TORONTO. 

CANADA 

Globe  A  Mail-m  . 

1,375,529 

1,301,712 

.;r*Telegram-a 

2,318,808 

2,093,773 

Star-a  . 

2,446,495 

2,204,471 

Grand  Total 

6,140,832 

5,599,956 

NOTE:  (•)  Includes 

•WEEKEND 

MAGA- 

ZINE  linage.  Part  run 

adv.  includes;  2,093.- 

773  (79,852'). 

TRENTON 

1.  N.  Y. 

Evening  Tlme$-e 

1,261,764 

1,241,711 

•Times  Advertiser-S 

.  536,240 

636.759 

Trentonian-m 

909,438 

862.706 

Grand  Total  . 

2,707,442 

2,740,176 

NOTE:  Times  Evening  published  S  days 

a  week  only. 

TROY. 

N.  Y. 

Record  (Sea  Nota)  . 

1,275,371 

IJ78,7II 

NOTE:  Record  Morning  and 

Times- 

Record  Evening  sold  i 

n  combination.  Lin- 

age  of  one  edition  (Record  Morning)  is 

shown. 

TULSA. 

OK  LA. 

Tribune-e 

.  1,961,460 

1,850,106 

World-m  . 

1,968,548 

1,837,705 

World-S  . 

692,671 

772,263 

Grand  Total . 

4,622,679 

4,460.074 

UNION  CITY.  N.  J. 

Hudson  Dispatch-m  . . 

871,542 

849.385 

UTICA. 

N.  Y. 

Observer  Dispatch-a. 

978,445 

1,077.653 

•Observer  Dispatch-S 

361,647 

397,450 

Press-m  . 

1,298,480 

1,394,588 

Grand  Total  . 

2,638,572 

2.869.691 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

Naws-e 

1,338,507 

1,264,192 

Post-m 

3,818,492 

3,293,166 

§Post-S 

1,314,432 

1,513,682 

Star-e 

2,703,936 

2,558,365 

(Star-S 

980,916 

1,273,521 

Grand  Total . 

10,156,283 

9,902,926 

WATERBURY.  CONN. 

American-e 

1,514,416 

1,420,741 

Republican-S 

522,590 

498,458 

Grand  Total . 

2,037,006 

1,919,199 

NOTE;  American  Evening  and 

Republi- 

can  Morning,  sold  only  in  combination. 

Linage  of  American  Evening  only  is  shown. 

WEST  PALM  BEACH.  FLA. 

Post  (Sea  Note) . 

1,643,245 

1,488,360 

Post-Timas-S  . 

.  437,420 

560,014 

Grand  Total 

2,080,665 

2,048,374 

NOTE:  Post  Morninc 

1  and  Times 

Evening 

sold  in  combination.  ( 

.inage  of  one  edition 

(Post  Morning)  is  shown.  Part 

run  adv. 

includes:  1.643,245  (40,175);  1,488,360  (28.- 

715).  560,014  (  31,880). 

WESTCHESTER-ROCKLANO  GROUP. 

N.  Y.  (10 

CITIES) 

Mamaronack  Timas-a 

972,086 

867,965 

Mount  Vernon  Argus-e 

1,057,832 

981,446 

New  Rochelle 

Standard-Star-a  _ 

.  1,130.726 

1,071,243 

Ossining  Citizen- 

Ragistar-a  . 

.  1,015,682 

869,812 

Peekskill  Star-e  . 

.  390,966 

861,244 

Port  Chester  Item-e  . . 

.  1,177,005 

1,056,757 

Tarrytown  News-a  . . , . 

.  932,222 

880,139 

Yon&ers  Herald 

Statesman-e  . 

1,287,099 

1,177,190 

White  Plains  Reporter 

Dispatch-e 

1,399,515 

1.202,463 

Grand  Total  . 

10,962,088 

9,923,246 

WICHITA, 

KANS. 

1,780,043 

1,615,893 

1,038,653 

1,047,108 

t^gie  A  Beacon-$  . . . . 

584,392 

643,875 

Grand  Total  . 

3,403,088 

3,306,876 

WINSTON-SALEM.  N.  C 

Joumal-m  . 

1 ,425,092 

1,309,879 

Sentinei-e  . 

1,408,522 

1,294,226 

Journal  A  Sentinel-S  . . . 

497,109 

511,845 

Grand  Total  . 

3,330,723 

3,115,950 

WORCESTER 

.  MASS. 

Telagram-S 

606,728 

703.645 

Telauram-m 

880,588 

874,557 

Gazette-e 

1,237,442 

1,171,690 

Grand  Total  . 

2,724,758 

2,749,892 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv 

.  includes 

;  880,588 

(15,820);  874,557.  1,237,442  (15,820);  1,171,- 

690. 

YOUNGSTOWN.  OHIO 

Vindicator-* 

1,641,962 

§Vindicator-S . 

•  . . . 

900,000 

Grand  Total 

2,541,962 

NOTE:  (•)  On  strike;  December 

1-31.  inc. 

ADVERTISING 

LINAGE  SERVICE 

BLUEFIELD. 

W.  VA. 

Telegraph-m . 

556,650 

541,991 

Telegraph-S  . 

162,809 

173.094 

Grand  Total 

719,459 

715,085 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  16.510  lines 

(1964);  21,366  lines  (1963). 

NOTE;  Telegraph-S  sold  in  combination 

with  Sunset  News-e. 

COLUMBIA. 

s.  c. 

State-m  . 

1,342,452 

1,295,477 

State-S 

487,988 

599,314 

Record-a 

956,894 

881,132 

Grand  Total 

2,787,334 

2,775,923 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  16,510  lines 

(1964);  21,366  lines  (1963). 

DULUTH,  MINN. 

Herald-e 

871,444 

825,423 

News-tribune-m 

773,487 

728,783 

News-Tribune-S  . 

504,034 

538,682 

Grand  Total  . 

2,148,965 

2.092.888 

MONROE, 

LA. 

World-m  , 

937,085 

908.886 

World-S 

277,133 

319,721 

News-Star-e 

914,051 

893,058 

Grand  Total  . 

2,128,269 

2,121,665 

NORWALK, 

CONN. 

Hour-e  . 

1,172,293 

1,034,232 

PASSAIC. 

N.  J. 

Herald  News-e  . 

1,209,272 

1,169,259 

PATERSON, 

N.  J. 

Nows-e  . 

1,397.650 

1,274,614 

QUINCY.  MASS. 

Patriot  Ledger-e  . 

974,859 

790,386 

SCRANTON.  PA. 

569,146 

545,138 

Scrantonian-S  . 

507,795 

517,138 

Grand  Total . 

1,076,941 

1,062,276 

Includes  PARADE  17.008  lines 

(1964); 

21,739  lines  (1963). 

WILKES-BARRE,  PA. 

Record-m  . 

710,279 

672,705 

Times-Leader-e . 

1,256,660 

1,131,244 

Independent-S  . 

650,379 

679,026 

Grand  Total . 

2,617,318 

2,482,975 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  16.510  lines 

(1964);  21,366  lines  (1963). 

FIGURES  SUPPUED 

BY  PUBLISHERS 

ABERDEEN, 

S.  D. 

American-News-e  . 

399,490 

389,592 

Amorican-News-S . 

193,816 

186,144 

Grand  Total  . 

593,306 

575,736 

51 
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1964 


1964  1963 

ALTOONA.  PA. 


Mirror-*  . 

1,151,717 

1,116,899 

APFLCTON-IMMAH-MENASHA.  WIS. 

Post-Cresc*nt-*  . 

1,133,104 

1,177,974 

Po5t'Cr*sc*nt-S . 

371,588 

371,532 

Grand  Total . 

1,504,692 

1,549,506 

BLOOMINGTON.  ILL. 

Pantagraph-all  day  t  S 

1,261,400 

1,196,902 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WLLKLY. 

BURLINGTON,  VT. 

Free  Presi-m  . 

972,110 

828,914 

CANTON, 

OHIO 

Repository-e  . 

1,839,124 

1,778,630 

Repository-S  . 

730,156 

873,208 

Grand  Total  . 

2,569,280 

2,651,838 

CARBONDALE-HERRIN- 

MUURPHYSBORO,  lU. 

Southern  lllinoisan-e 

545,272 

543,704 

Southern  lllinoisan-$  . . 

186,774 

146,958 

Grand  Total  . 

n2,046 

690,662 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

CHAMPAIGN-URBANA.  ILL. 

Courier-e  . 

1,146,376 

1,157,282 

Courier-S  . 

342,692 

391,734 

Grand  Total 

1,489,068 

1,549,016 

CHILLICOTHE,  OHIO 

Gazette-e  . 

950,005 

890,943 

CORPUS  CHRISTI,  TEX. 

Caller-m  . 

1,801,408 

1,590,106 

Caller-e  . 

1,669,528 

1,495,172 

Caller-S  . 

412,090 

520,968 

Grand  Total 

3,883,026 

3,606,246 

COVINGTON,  KY. 

Kentucky  Post  & 

Times-Star-e  . 

763,196 

819,042 

DANBURY, 

CONN. 

News-Times-e . 

1,132,362 

1,046,374 

DAVENPORT 

,  IOWA 

Times-Democrat-m  . .  . 

1,054,998 

974,680 

Times-Democrat-e  . 

1,329,160 

1,370,558 

Times-Democrat-S  . 

480,550 

500,430 

Grand  Total . 

3,864,708 

2,845,668 

DAYTONA  BEACH.  FLA. 

News-e 

953,474 

922,481 

News-Journal-S  . 

754,965 

289,356 

Journal-m  . 

1,018,031 

972,356 

Grand  Total . 

2,226,470 

2,184,193 

DECATUR.  ILL. 

t4erald  &  Review-me 

1,385,720 

1,368,864 

Herald  t  Review-S  _ 

440,188 

373,730 

Grand  Total . 

1,825,908 

1,742,594 

EAST  ST.  LOUIS,  ILL. 

Journal-e 

136,374 

665,252 

Journal-S 

39,382 

226,730 

Grand  Total  . 

I75,754* 

891,982 

*  Publication  suspended  December  7, 

1964— strike. 

GAINESVILLE.  FLA. 

Sun-eS  . 

971,852 

955,934 

GRAND  FORKS,  N.  D. 

Herald-eS  . 

1,044,672 

849,721 

GREEN  BAY,  WIS. 

Press-Gaiette-e  . 

1,154,734 

1,198,232 

Fress-Gaiette-S 

362,264 

284,158 

Grand  Total  . 

1,516,998 

1,482,390 

HAVERHILL, 

MASS. 

Gazette-e  . 

684,474 

693,518 

HUNTINGTON.  W.  VA. 

Advertiser-e  . 

1,055,473 

1,028,233 

Herald-Dispatch-m  .... 

1,122,954 

1 ,029,928 

Herald-Advertiser-$  . . . 

372,926 

356,349 

Gland  Total . 

2,551,253 

2,414,510 

HUNTSVILLE,  ALA. 

Times-e  . 

1,093,752 

1,045,366 

Times-S  . 

475,672 

532,056 

Grand  Total  . 

1,569,424 

1,577,422 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 


1964  1963 

HYANNIS,  MASS. 

Cnoe  Cod 

Standard-Tinnes-e  626,500  554,414 

Caoe  Cod 

Standard-Times-S  .  60,494  57,540 
Grand  Total  686,994  611,954 

JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 

Tribune-Democrat. 

All  Day  .  1,299,858  1,104,124 

KENNEWICK-PASCO-RICHLAND,  WASH. 

Trl-City  Herald-e  638  176  696,122 

Tri-City  Herald-S .  271.208  221,886 

Grand  Total  .  909,384  918,008 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

KENOSHA.  WIS. 

News-e  1,378,160  1,185,562 

KINGSTON.  N.  Y. 

Freeman-e  .  1,134,574  1,100,176 

KOKOMO,  IND. 

Trihune-e  .  906,696  955.1''4 

Tribune-S  .  278,642  224  012 

Grand  Total  .  1,185,338  1,179,416 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY  16,272 
lines  (1964):  20.109  lines  (1963). 

LINCOLN.  NEBR. 

Star-m  .  1,345,370  1.143  800 

Journal-e  .  1,286.674  1,102  966 

Journal  t  Star-S  402.493  366.912 

Grand  Total  .  3,034,537  2,613,678 

Includes  PARADE  20.453  lines  (1964); 
30,808  lines  (1963). 

LOCKPORT,  N.  Y. 

Union-Sun  &  Journal-e  .  747,530  684,474 

MADISON.  WIS. 

Capital  Times-e  .  1,524,691  1,401,274 

Wisconsin 

State  Journal-m  .  1,543,983  1,414,021 

Wisconsin 

State  Journal-S .  555,107  556,955 

Grand  Total  .  3,623,781  3.372.250 

Includes  PARADE  18,655  lines  (1964); 
27,524  lines  (1963). 

MIDDLETOWN.  N.  Y. 

Times  Herald- 

Record-m  .  1,011,234  912,814 

NORRISTOWN.  PA. 

Times-Herald-e  1,018,534  953,969 

NORTH  PLATTE,  NEBR. 

Telegraph-Bulletin-e  .  658,938  660,310 

OGDEN,  UTAH 

Standard.E«amincr.e  1,271276  1,097  756 

Standard-Eiaminer-S  ..  354,014  453,722 

Grand  Total  .  1,625,290  I  541,478 

In.-ludes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  16.268  lines 
(1964);  20,118  lines  (1963). 

ONEONTA,  N.  Y. 

Star-m  .  572,404  555,266 

PADUCAH,  KY. 

Sun-Democrat-e  803.628  790  944 

Sun-Democrat-S  291,788  290,192 

Grand  Total  1,095,416  1,081,136 

PASSAIC-CLIFTON,  N.  J. 

Herald-News-e  1.209,171  1,162.031 

Includes  PARTIAL  RUNS  totalling  I3,US 
lines  1964. 

PINE  BLUFF,  ARK. 

Commercial-e  .  776,146  687.386 

Commercial-S  .  238,980  258,076 

Grand  Total  .  1,015,126  945,462 

Does  not  include  16,272  lines  FAMILY 

WEEKLY. 

PITTSFIELD,  MASS. 

Berkshire  Eagle-e  1,238,286  1,152,550 

PLATTSBURGH,  N.  Y. 


Press-Republican-m 

686,154 

623,574 

PORT  JERVIS,  N.  Y. 

Union-Gazette-e 

289,590 

257,572 

PORTLAND,  ME. 

Press  Herald-m . 

. .  962,598 

1,021,116 

Express-e  . 

. .  903,826 

954,044 

LeDroit-e . 

..  1,091,934 

962,460 

Telegram-S 


Grand  Total . 

2,241.878 

2,398,937 

POTTSTOWN,  PA. 

Mercury-m  . 

1,147,440 

1,095,962 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

Journal-e  . 

1,264,529 

1,194,991 

Journal-S  . 

524,402 

625,364 

Grand  Total . 

1,788,931 

1,820,355 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  16.272  lines 

(1964);  20.109  lines  (1963). 

QUINCY, 

lU. 

Herald-Whig-e  . 

755,622 

672,168 

Herald-Whig-S 

293,062 

281,442 

Grand  Total  . 

1,048,684 

953,610 

RAPID  CITY 

,  S.  D. 

Journal-e  . . 

736,358 

822,556 

Journal-S  . 

239,316 

323,372 

Grand  Total  . 

975,674 

1,145,928 

RENO,  NEV. 

Journal-m  . 

842,156 

726,894 

Journal-S  . 

337,134 

388,794 

Gaiette-e  . 

1,207,010 

1,018,962 

Grand  Total  . 

2,386,300 

2,134,650 

ROCK  ISLAND-MOLINE,  ILL. 

Rock  Island  Argus-e  . . . 

1,331,526 

1,304,408 

Molina  Dispaten-e  _ 

1,442,896 

1,406,944 

SALISBURY.N.  C. 

Post-e  . 

758,856 

686,378 

Po$t-S  . 

208.838 

267,540 

Grand  Total  . 

967,694 

953,918 

SIOUX  FALLS,  S.  D. 

Argus-Leader-e  . 

782,726 

840,518 

Argus-Leader-S . 

315,770 

305,018 

Grand  Total  . 

1,098,496 

1,145,536 

STROUDSBURG.  PA. 

Record-m  . 

595,420 

545,104 

SUPERIOR. 

WIS. 

Telegram-e  . 

587,524 

528,850 

TERRE  HAUTE.  IND. 

Star-m  . 

Strike 

807,730 

Tribune-e  . 

Strike 

910,574 

Tribune-Star-S  . 

Strike 

595,266 

Grand  Total  . 

Strike 

2,313,570 

TOPEKA,  KANS. 

Capital-m  . 

1,347,524 

1,143.450 

State  Journal-e  . 

1,118,369 

1,087,884 

Capital-Journal-S  . 

355,572 

425,012 

Grand  Total  . 

2,821,465 

2,656,346 

TUCSON, 

ARIZ. 

Star-m  . 

1,861,615 

1,905,743 

Star-S  . 

413,053 

491,491 

Citiien-e  . 

2,161,698 

2,199,362 

Grand  Total  . 

4,436,366 

4,596,596 

WAUKEGAN.  ILL. 

News-$un-e  . 

1,373,694 

1,244,950 

WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

Naws-Journal-me  . 

2,099,063 

2,024,682 

WOONSOCKET,  R.  1. 

Call-e  . 

1,014,359 

917,195 

CANADA 

CALGARY. 

ALTA. 

Herald-e  . 

1,962,373 

1,636,879 

EDMONTON, 

ALTA. 

Journal-e  . 

1,654,156 

1,597,526 

HAMILTON, 

,  ONT. 

Spectator-e  . 

2,329,190 

2,085,101 

KITCHENER-WATERLOO.  ONT. 

Racord-e  . 

1,685,094 

1,474,932 

LETHBRIDGE, 

.  ALTA. 

Herald-e  . 

675,021 

627,808 

LONDON, 

ONT. 

Free  Press-me  . 

1,991,480 

1,884,673 

NORTH  BAY,  ONT. 

Nugget-e  .  695,516  689,172 


OTTAWA.  ONT. 

Citixen-e  .  2,036,574  1.799,502 

EDITOR  ac  PUl 


REGINA,  SASK. 

Leader-Post-e  .  1,311,617  1,105,206 

SASKATOON.  SASK. 

Star-PhoanIx-a  .  1,022,243  892,934 

SYDNEY,  N.  S. 

Cape  Brenton  Post-e  ..  1,220,709  957,I7| 

VANCOUVER.  B.  C. 

Sun-e  .  2,371,231  ',130,445 

Province-m  .  1,271,705  1,111,112 

Includes  WEEKEND  MAGAZINE  56  512 
lines  (1964);  69,386  lines  (1963). 

WINNIPEG,  MAN. 

Tribune-e  .  1,329,950  1,258,151 

$3  Million  Liquor 
Billings  Leave  Kudiier 

National  Distillers  is  taking 
$5  million  of  billings  from  the 
Kudner  Agency,  effective  May 
31,  by  mutual  consent.  The  move 
will  end  a  30-year  client-agency 
relationship.  Kudner  has  han¬ 
dled  10  brands  for  the  company. 
Ray  R.  Herrmann  Jr.,  National 
Distillers  vicepresident,  said  no 
decision  has  been  made  yet  on 
assignment  of  the  accounts. 

• 

Officers  In  SWF 

C.  Richard  Splittorf,  general 
.sales  manager  of  Sawyer-Fer- 
guson- Walker  Company,  news¬ 
paper  representatives,  has  been 
elected  a  senior  vicepresident  of 
the  company.  D.  S.  Tomlinson, 
Philadelphia  manager,  and  C.  T. 
Tillman,  Atlanta  manager,  were 
named  vicepresidents. 

• 

Ad  Foundation  Elects 

Arthur  C.  Bryan,  president  of 
Consumer  Products  Division, 
Union  Carbide  CoiTJoration,  has 
been  elected  chairman  of  the 
Advertising  Research  Founda¬ 
tion.  Robert  K.  Drew,  business 
manager  of  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal,  was  elected  treasurer. 

• 

Scripto  Appoints 

Appointment  of  Harshe-Rot- 
man  &  Druck  Inc.,  as  public  re¬ 
lations  counsel  to  Scripto  Inc., 
was  announced  Jan.  26  by  Carl 
N.  Singer,  Scripto  president 
The  company  manufactures  me¬ 
chanical  writing  instruments 
and  lighters. 

• 

3>D  Magazine  Cover 

The  cover  illustration  of  Ven¬ 
ture  magazine  will  be  printed  in 
three  dimensions  beginning  with 
the  June  issue,  Marvin  C.  What- 
more,  president  of  Cowles  Maga¬ 
zines  and  Broadcasting,  dis¬ 
closed  this  week. 

• 

-Adman  Dies  in  Crash 

Paul  F.  Simmons,  43,  travel 
and  resort  advertising  manager 
of  the  Washington  Post,  was 
killed  Jan.  25  when  his  car  col¬ 
lided  with  a  truck  in  suburban 
Kensington. 
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Clash  with  Law 

(f  ntimu'd  from  page  13) 

to  stimulate  discussion.  It  had 
been  initiated  by  the  depart¬ 
ment’."  office  of  criminal  justice. 

The  spokesman  said  none  of 
the  i-roposed  jruidelines  would 
result  in  any  substantial  lessen¬ 
ing  (‘f  the  information  that 
already  is  customarily  divulged. 
He  said  the  study  was  intended 
to  assure  that  various  piecemeal 
practices  now  employed  in 
making  federal  crime  informa¬ 
tion  public  remain  in  accord 
with  jiroper  legal  procedures. 

‘(iy.ar  Over  Oinie  News' 

Jack  Anderson,  in  an  article 
wTitten  for  the  Drew  Pearson 
column,  said  the  memorandum 
would  limit  what  information 
department  representatives 
could  i.ssue  from  the  time  of  a 
defendant’s  arrest  through  to  the 
final  verdict.  He  declared  it 
would  make  the  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  a  “virtual  czar  over  crime 
news.’’  The  only  facts  author¬ 
ized  for  publication,  according 
to  the  .4nderson  account,  were  a 
copy  or  summary  of  the  charge, 
if  a  public  record;  the  defend¬ 
ant’s  name,  age,  residence,  em¬ 
ployment  and  marital  status ; 
the  place  and  time  of  arrest,  and 
identity  of  the  investigating  and 
arresting  enforcement  agencies. 
(These  proposals  a/re  similar  to 
those  in  force  in  Britain.) 

Tialiler  Kestrictions  Asked 

In  London,  the  Government 
disclosed  plans  for  further  re¬ 
strictions  on  press  coverage  of 
criminal  prosecutions.  Under  its 
proposals,  newspapers  would  not 
he  allowed  to  publish  testimony 
given  against  defendants  in  pre¬ 
liminary  hearings.  Often  this  is 
detailed  and  dramatic  material 
that  receives  feature  treatment 
in  the  press.  The  newspapers,  if 
this  twcomes  law,  would  be 
limited  to  printing  the  name  of 
the  accused,  the  charge  and  the 
court’s  decision  to  dismiss  the 
prosecution  or,  as  in  most  cases, 
to  hold  the  defendant  over  for 
trial. 

CBS-tv  network  presented  a 
half-hour  jmrtion  of  the  recent 
debate  on  the  Philadelphia  Bar 
Association’s  “guideline”  pro¬ 
posals  which  took  place  at  a 
meeting  sponsored  by  tbe  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  chapter  in  that  city. 

Summing  up,  commentator 
Harry  Reasoner  declared :  “This 
is  no  mere  argument  between 
Philadelphia  lawyers  and  local 
news  m^ia.  The  Fir.st  Amend- 
,  ment  and  the  Sixth  Amendment 
are  on  collision  course  all  over 
the  country.” 

During  the  verbal  exchange, 
Sam  Boyle,  city  editor  of  the 

editor  sl  publisher  I 


Philadelphia  Bulletin,  said:  “I 
don’t  like  the  word  ‘guidelines,’ 
because  it  implies  something 
you’re  going  to  follow.  We  have 
no  intention  of  following  them.” 

Offer  to  Pay  for  Publicity 

The  Bulletin’s  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  William  Dickinson,  charged 
that  the  lawyers  have  failed  to 
offer  any  specific  examples 
where  a  fair  trial  was  frus¬ 
trated  by  publicity.  “As  you 
must  know,”  he  said,  “most  pre¬ 
trial  publicity  comes  directly 
from  lawyers  themselves.  I  have 
a  file  in  my  office  of  the  names 
of  lawyers  in  this  city  who  have 
offered  to  pay  our  reporters  to 
put  in  the  stories  certain  infor¬ 
mation  which  they  thought  was 
favorable  to  their  client  or  to 
themselves.” 

Ray  Hunt,  Philadelphia  Daily 
News  managing  editor,  asserted 
the  lawyers’  “wrist-slapping  at¬ 
titude”  on  crime  is  an  attempt 
to  gag  the  press  and  “let  our 
criminal  element  get  away  with 
something.” 

“By  the  way,”  he  added,  “no 
newspaperman  had  a  gun  in 
Dallas!” 

Some  of  the  judges  taking 
part  in  the  discussion  were  not 
in  sympathy  with  the  code  idea. 
Justice  Michael  Musmanno  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court 
thought  there  should  be  more, 
rather  than  less,  reporting  of 
crime  news. 

“The  people,”  he  .said,  “have 
the  right  to  l)e  aware  of  reali¬ 
ties,  and  not  to  be  lulled  into  a 
false  sense  of  security  by  a  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  truth.” 

‘.Afraid  of  Newspapers’ 

Speaking  for  codes,  Thomas 
McBride,  a  former  judge  and 
attorney  general,  was  vehement 
and  caustic  in  his  remarks  about 
the  press.  He  declared :  “If  I  or 
any  other  lav?>’er  or  any  citizen 
tampered  with  a  jury  in  the  way 
that  the  newspapers  do  every 
day  in  these  celebrated  cases,  he 
would  be  thrown  into  jail  sum¬ 
marily.  But  nothing  has  been 
done  about  the  newspapers. 
They’re  all  afraid  of  news¬ 
papers.  That’s  why  you’ll  find 
that,  in  this  controversy,  every¬ 
body  presently  in  public  life  is 
on  the  side  of  the  newspapers.” 

Theodore  Voorhees,  former 
chancellor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bar,  commented:  “It  seems  to 
me  that  our  proposals  were  very 
unfairly  treated  by  the  news 
media.  They  concentrated  on  the 
question  of  freedom  of  the  press 
and  just  forgot  all  about  the 
real  point  of  the  thing,  which 
was  the  equally  important  con¬ 
stitutional  protection  of  a  fair 
trial.  That  just  kind  of  went 
down  the  drain.  The  newspapers 
said  we  were  trying  to  protect 
criminals.  It  was  very  unfair,” 
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NLRB  Decision 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

Oliver  Pilat,  New  York  Post 
reporter  who  is  president  of  the 
Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York, 
said:  “The  memorj'  of  what 
happed  two  years  ago  may  yet 
help  us  pull  out  another  pre¬ 
carious  agreement  without  a 
back-breaking  strike.” 

The  guild,  he  .said,  had 
dropped  its  traditional  “no  con¬ 
tract-no  work”  stance.  “This,” 
he  remarked,  “may  help  prevent 
an  April  Fool  catastrophe.” 

It  has  been  suggested  by  other 
union  spokesmen,  too,  that  con¬ 
tract  talks  may  continue  l)eyond 
the  expiration  date. 

New  Guild  Clauses 

Two  new  clauses,  one  cover¬ 
ing  jurisdiction  over  new  ma¬ 
chinery,  the  other  relating  to 
priority  rights  in  hiring,  are 
includ^  in  proposals  of  the 
Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York 
which  are  being  considered  by 
individual  newspaper  units. 

Whenever  new  machinery  cov¬ 
ering  Guild  and  another  union’s 
work  is  introduced,  the  man¬ 
agement  is  being  asked  to  agree 
not  to  use  other  personnel  with¬ 
out  the  Guild’s  consent.  This 
clause  would  cover  such  cases 
as  the  purcha.se  by  the  New 
York  Times  of  a  FIMA,  Italian 
addressing  and  mailing  machine, 
the  working  of  which  was  di¬ 
vided  between  the  Guild  and  the 
Mailers  in  a  decision  handed 
down  by  NLRB. 

Publishers  are  asked  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  following  priority 
rights  when  vacancies  occur: 

(a)  promotions  from  within; 

(b)  if  no  candidates  available, 
the  Guild  is  to  lie  given  two 
weeks  notice  to  fill  the  vacancies 
from  those  with  prior  experi¬ 
ence;  (c)  in  the  event  there 
are  none  with  prior  experience, 
the  Guild  will  submit  other  can¬ 
didates  who  have  filed  member- 
.ship  applications;  (d)  if  the 
Guild  cannot  offer  candidates, 
the  publisher  will  be  free  to  hire 
“provided  the  person  is  also 
eligible  for  Guild  membership.” 

A  10%  increase  in  all  mini¬ 
mum  wages  is  being  proposed 
with  a  figure  not  less  than  $200 
a  week  for  the  reporters’  mini¬ 
mum.  A  flat  $250  a  week  is 
being  requested  for  editors,  col¬ 
umnists,  supervisors,  etc. 

There  are  about  5,500  Guild 
members  in  New  York. 

Thomas  J.  Murphy,  executive 
vicepresident,  said  he  did  not  ex¬ 
pect  negotiations  would  start  on 
any  newspaper  before  the  first 
week  in  February. 

The  New  York  Post,  evening 
tabloid,  will  become  the  third 


New  York  newspaper  to  install 
typesetting  computer  equipment. 

The  paper  has  placed  an  order 
with  International  Business  Ma¬ 
chines  Corp.  to  lease  a  1620 
Model  10  computer.  It  is  antici¬ 
pated  the  installation  can  be 
completed  by  J une.  Byron 
Greenberg,  business  manager, 
said  he  expected  issues  regard¬ 
ing  automation  will  be  resolved 
by  then  with  the  printers’  un¬ 
ion. 

The  News  and  the  Times  have 
l)een  leasing  computer  equip¬ 
ment  for  some  time. 

The  Post’s  model  will  be  in¬ 
stalled  in  an  area  of  the  com¬ 
posing  room  that  became  avail¬ 
able  last  September  when  the 
Post  began  using  outside  tape 
to  set  stock  tables. 

• 

Carole  Tyler  Lambasts 
Press  for  Inaccuracy 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Carole  Tyler,  Bobby  Baker’s 
private  secretary,  feels  the  press 
has  given  her  a  raw  deal.  Her 
complaints  amount  to  what  she 
claims  were  “unfair  attacks  on 
my  character,”  and  incorrect 
reporting  of  “my  measure¬ 
ments.” 

Miss  Tyler,  her  attorney  by 
her  side,  let  her  discontent  be 
known  when  she  spoke  before 
the  Tennessee  Press  Institute 
here  last  week. 

The  ash-blonde  from  Lenoir 
City,  Tenn.  returned  to  her  home 
state  for  her  first  public  utter¬ 
ance  on  the  Bobby  Baker  case 
since  she  appeared  before  the 
Senate  Rules  Committee.  She 
was  secretary  to  Baker  when  he 
was  secretary  to  the  Senate 
majority,  and  figured  promi¬ 
nently  in  the  inquiry  into  Bak¬ 
er’s  alleged  improper  activities. 

A  house  owned  by  Mr.  Baker, 
shared  by  Miss  Tyler  and  her 
roommate,  figured  in  the  investi¬ 
gation.  Miss  Tyler  said  that  at 
no  time  during  the  investigation 
had  any  newsmen  asked  her  for 
an  explanation.  The  reason  the 
house  was  in  Mr.  Baker’s  name, 
she  .said,  was  that  a  single  per¬ 
son  could  not  get  an  FHA  loan, 
and  Baker  bought  it  in  his  name, 
“with  a  little  money  my  room¬ 
mate  and  I  had  saved”  as  a 
favor  for  her. 

She  said  newsmen  erroneously 
described  the  house  and  its 
decor.  She  read  a  Time  maga¬ 
zine  story  which  gave  her 
measurements  as  35-26-35.  “I 
resent  that,”  she  said,  “I’m  not 
that  big.”  Later,  she  declined  to 
give  her  correct  measurements, 
explaining  that  she  had  lost 
weight. 

She  questioned  the  impartial¬ 
ity  of  writers,  saying  publicity 
she  had  received  “fostered  a 
strong  prejudice  among  the 
people  against  me.” 


Acres  of  Type 

(Continued  from  page  10) 


If  Sir  Winston  had  need  to  deal 
with  Fleet  Street,  his  channels 
of  conununication  were  of  the 
hifchest  order,  usually  throug-h 
Press  Lords  who  were  among  his 
intimate  friends,  particularly 
the  late  Lord  Beaverbrook, 
owner  of  the  London  Dadly  Ex¬ 
press  and  other  papers,  and  the 
late  Lord  Camrose,  owner  of  the 
Daily  Telegraph. 

When  it  came  to  working 
newsmen.  Sir  Winston  was 
known  to  acknowledge  familiar 
faces,  but  his  attitude  was  less 
than  approachable.  Robert 
Musel,  UPI,  shed  light  on  this 
facet  of  the  great  man’s  person¬ 
ality  in  the  story  of  how 
Churchill,  when  asked  for  an 
interview,  retorted:  “Young 
man,  I  make  my  living  writing. 
Why  should  I  give  it  away?” 

JoumaliHtic  Bacbn 

But  on  the  other  hand,  as  a 
journalist  he  did  not  bow  down 
to  authority.  In  Egypt  where 
Kitchener  was  leading  a  British 
force  slowly  up  the  Nile  to  the 
Sudan,  Churchill’s  reputation 
for  journalistic  barbs  at  gener¬ 
als  had  preceded  him  and 
Kitchener  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  him.  He  invoked 
family  influence  in  London  and 
joined  the  force  as  a  super¬ 
numerary  officer  and  also  a  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Morning  Post 
(now  the  Daily  Telegraph  Morn¬ 
ing  Post). 

Later  the  Morning  Post  sent 
him  to  South  Africa  to  cover  the 
Boer  War  as  principal  war  cor¬ 
respondent:  $750  a  month,  all 
expenses  paid.  He  was  captured, 
escaped,  announcing  to  a  man 
who  helped  him:  “I  am  Winston 
Churchill,  war  correspondent  of 
the  Morning  Post.  I  have  plenty 
of  money.  Will  you  help  me?” 
After  many  adventures  he 
reached  Durban  and  found  him¬ 
self  a  hero. 


Sir  Winston  loved  the  lime¬ 
light.  He  would  have  particu¬ 
larly  enjoyed  the  fact  that  the 
gray  and  conserv’ative  London 
Times  pulled  out  all  the  editorial 
stops  in  reporting  his  death. 
For  the  first  time  in  a  half  cen¬ 
tury  the  Times  broke  up  its 
small  type  front  page,  usually 
confined  to  classified  advertise¬ 
ments  and  public  notices,  and 
displayed  both  a  headline  and  a 
picture. 

The  New  York  Times  pro¬ 
duced  an  eight-page  supplement : 
“Winston  Churchill:  His  Life 
and  Times.”  Its  book  department 
had  ready  a  staff-written  paper¬ 
back:  “Churchill  in  Memoriam: 
His  Life,  His  Death,  His  Wit 
and  Wisdom.”  Bantam  Books 
rushed  50,000  copies  to  London 
from  its  Chicago  printing  plant 
on  Monday,  then  brought  it  out 
here. 

Final  material  for  the  book 
was  sent  to  the  printer  Sunday. 
The  volume  was  edited  by  Har¬ 
rison  Salisbury  and  Alden  Whit¬ 
man,  the  130-page  biographical 
part  written  by  Raymond 
Daniell  and  Kenneth  Campbell. 

Book  in  Preparation 

United  Press  International 
and  American  Heritage  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  announced  they 
would  collaborate  in  immediate 
publication  of  a  book  on  the  life 
of  Sir  Winston.  The  144-page 
hard-cover  book,  titled  “Church¬ 
ill — The  Life  Triumphant,”  will 
be  sold  through  newspapers  and 
book  stores. 

The  New  York  Journal- Amer¬ 
ican  carried  the  story  of  Sir 
Winston’s  death  in  its  final 
Sunday  edition  despite  the  late 
hour  of  the  news  break.  More 
than  50,000  copies  of  the  final 
edition  contained  four  pages  of 
stories  about  the  statesman. 

Conditions  imposed  by  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild 
strike  (it  began  Aug.  18,  1964) 
worked  out  to  the  advantage  of 
the  Youngstown  (0.)  Vindicator 
in  covering  the  story.  The  super¬ 
visory  personnel  who  have  kept 
the  Vindicator  in  circulation 
have  been  sleeping  in  the  plant. 
The  strike  has  cut  the  distribu¬ 
tion,  and  therefore  the  press 
run,  so  that  Sunday  editions 
have  been  going  to  press  after 
daybreak.  Last  Saturday  one  of 
the  news  executives  set  his  clock 
for  6  a.m.  just  in  case  the 
slowly  dying  Churchill  should 
lose  his  fight  overnight.  In  pa¬ 
jamas,  he  checked  the  AP  wire; 
then  alerted  other  supervisors 
sleeping  in  various  parts  of  the 
plant.  Page  one  was  made  over 
with  streamer,  more  than  a  half¬ 
column  of  new  type  on  the  death 
and  the  announcement  of  it,  and 
a  new  cut  of  Churchill.  A  full- 
page  obit — type  which  had  been 
previously  set — and  pictures 


were  substituted  for  two  other 
pages  which  had  been  scheduled 
to  run. 

Obituary  Supplement 

Returning  to  the  London 
scene,  the  Daily  Telegraph,  for 
which  Sir  Winston  always  had  a 
soft  spot,  produced  a  16-page 
Obituary  Supplement:  “Winston 
Churchill,  The  Story  of  a  Man 
of  Destiny.” 

The  Daily  Express  filled  its 
entire  front  page,  bar  a  few  lines 
of  type,  with  a  portrait  of  Sir 
Winston.  Inside,  72  pt.  head¬ 
lines — “This  Noble  Briton,”  and 
“The  Master  of  All  Arts” — 
topped  the  stories  of  star 
writers. 

The  Times,  having  devoted  its 
front  page  to  Churchill,  con¬ 
tinued  coverage  within  the  body 
of  the  paper.  The  dignified  fron^ 
page  was  headed:  “Sir  Winston 
Churchill  Dies — The  Greatest 
Englishman  of  His  Time.” 

A  sour  note  in  London  was 
provided  by  the  communist  Daily 
Worker,  which,  apparently,  had 
not  caught  up  with  gracious 
tributes  from  Moscow.  The 
Worker  observed:  “Due  respect 
to  the  dead  is  one  thing.  Hum¬ 
bug  and  hypocrisy,  excessive 
adulation  and  the  building  up 
of  a  cult  are  another.  Those  who 
are  trying  to  create  a  Churchill 
myth  should  be  a  little  more 
sober.  .  .  .” 

Let  the  Times  of  London  have 
the  last  word.  Its  chief  editorial, 
captioned  “The  Great  De¬ 
liverer,”  began  with  the  Biblical 
quotation,  “and  he  died  in  a 
good  old  age,  full  of  days,  riches 
and  honor,”  then  it  added: 

“There  is  a  patriarchal  gran¬ 
deur  and  completeness  about  the 
life  of  Sir  Winston  Churchill 
such  as  the  chronicler  saw  in 
the  career  of  King  David,  who 
had  leapt  into  fame  when  still  a 
stripling  and  continued  in  the 
forefront  of  domestic  conflict 
and  led  a  united  people  against 
overwhelming  odds.” 

• 

Griffiths  Promoted 
In  Hearst  Divisions 

Los  Angeles 

Publisher  George  R.  Hearst 
Jr.  has  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  C.  T.  Griffiths  as  gener¬ 
al  manager  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald-Examiner  and  the  Hill- 
bro  Newspaper  Printing  Com¬ 
pany,  divisions  of  the  Hearst 
Corporation. 

A  Hearst  employee  for  43 
years,  Mr.  Griffiths  was  pre¬ 
viously  business  manager  of  the 
Herald-Examiner.  George  W. 
Sjostrom,  assistant  business 
manager,  has  been  named  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  and  George 
Rider,  assistant  to  the  circula¬ 
tion  director,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  assistant  business  manager. 

EDITOR  ac  pu: 


AP-Guild 
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comes,  and  the  managem...it  of 
neither  wire  service  can  ..fford 
to  ignore. 

“If  so  many  employes  of  the 
AP,  with  all  their  traditional 
respect  for  AP  management, 
can  get  fighting  mad  about  a 
fairly  good  settlement,  the  UPI 
management  should  be  warned 
that  this  is  the  year  in  which 
its  usual  second-rate  treatment 
of  its  employes  has  got  to  end 
once  and  for  all. 

“This  should  serve  notice  on 
AP  management,  furthermore, 
that  the  next  negotiations  in 
1966  must  place  its  guild  con¬ 
tract  in  the  position  of  indus¬ 
try  leadership  where  it  belongs, 
with  all  journeymen  employes 
on  an  equal  footing  where  mini- 
mums  are  concerned.” 

The  first  bargaining  session 
with  UPI  is  scheduled  Feb.  16. 

The  AP  contract  provides  $7 
increases  at  the  top  in  each  year 
for  newsmen  in  both  Class  I  and 
Class  II  bureaus,  bringing  the 
top  to  $181.75  and  $172  respec¬ 
tively  now,  and  to  $188.75  and 
$179  next  Jan.  1.  The  Guild  had 
asked  a  $200  minimum. 

It  elevates  three  California 
bureaus  —  Sacramento,  San 
Diego  and  Fresno  —  to  Class  I, 
giving  their  newsmen  a  $23.75 
increase.  California  is  the  first 
state  in  which  all  AP  bureaus 
fall  in  Class  I. 

Minimums 

The  starting  minimum  is  in¬ 
creased  by  $8,  to  $98.50  in  the 
first  year  and  by  $4,  to  $102.50 
in  the  .second  year.  A  general 
increase,  providing  raises  of  $2 
to  $4.50  in  the  first  year  and 
$1.50  to  $4  in  second,  is  granted 
to  all  employes  whose  salaries 
are  not  raised  greater  amounts 
by  the  increases  in  the  mini¬ 
mums.  Photo  printers  letain 
their  present  relationship  to 
newsmen,  with  top  minimums 
of  $171  in  1965  and  $178  in  1966. 

The  agreement  also  provides 
for  second-year  increases  of  $2 
a  month  per  employe  in  man¬ 
agement’s  contribution  to  the 
cost  of  health  insurance  for 
married  employes  and  $1  for 
single  employes,  plus  an  in¬ 
crease  of  20  cents  a  week  in 
pension  contributions. 

It  also  provides  $50,000  casu¬ 
alty  insurance  for  employes  on 
assignment.  A  new  automation 
clause  required  three-months’ 
notice  to  the  guild  of  new  ma¬ 
chinery  or  equipment  if  it  will 
lead  to  a  reduction  in  jobs  and 
provides  that  such  reductions 
be  accompanied  by  attrition  “if 
possible.” 
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Panel  Will  Advise 
On  P  >stal  Increase 

Washington 

Posl  aaster  General  Gronouski 
has  n  .med  a  panel  of  seven 
persons  to  study  postal  rates 
and  ii.ake  recommendations  to 
the  President  within  the  next 
three  :iionths. 

They  are:  Walker  Lee  Cisler, 
president  of  Detroit  Edison  Co.; 
Robert  C.  Wood  Ramspeck,  a 
former  chairman  of  the  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commission;  Rob¬ 
ert  H.  Rawson,  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  Empire  Plow  Company; 
John  W.  Snyder,  former  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury;  Robert 
C.  Turner,  professor  of  Busi¬ 
ness  I'^conomics  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Indiana;  Mrs.  Mary 
Roebling,  chairman  of  Trenton 


Trust  Co.;  and  James  E.  Suf-  ' 
fridge,  president  of  Retail  Clerks 
International. 

The  appointment  of  the  special  ; 
study  group  was  taken  as  an¬ 
other  indication  that  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  has  decided  to  defer 
its  earlier  proposal  for  increases 
in  mail  rates. 


ANNOUNCJIMENTS 
BusineM  Opportunities 
tso.ooo 

Bun  full  purtnertbip  in  nawly  planned 
260,000  Sunday  newspaiwr,  larn  Elaat- 
arn  city.  All  set  to  so.  Etaormous  po¬ 
tential  with  daily  publication  facilities 
ayailable.  Active  participation  or  in¬ 
vestment.  Box  1022,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Director  Appointed 

Seattle 

University  of  Washingfton  re¬ 
gents  have  named  Dr.  Merrill 
Samuelson,  associate  professor 
of  journalism,  as  director  of  the 
School  of  Communications.  He 
will  replace  Dr.  William  Ames, 
who  resigned  last  fall  to  resume 
full-time  teaching.  Dr.  Samuel¬ 
son  is  a  former  co-publisher  of 
the  Goldfield  (Iowa)  Gazette. 


classified  section 

Benefif  from  our  Vmt  Nowspopor  AucHofiM  | 


POOL  BCBOUBCB  *  8HAU  THI  PBOm« 
on  weakly  semi  shoppers  guide  and  job 
shop.  Newspaper  that  is  already  official 
journal  in  fast  arrowing  area  in  the 
deep  south.  Want  people  who  know 
editing,  sales,  production,  job  work, 
that  are  willing  to  invest  and  work 
hard  and  long,  if  neosasary.  to  build 
their  investment.  Give  resume  and 
availability  in  first  latter.  Box  1021, 
Editor  it  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Press  Engineers 

W.  E.  STANLEY  OO.  St  SON 
Newspaper  Bhigineers 
FV>x  L^e.'  Ill.  60020 
(312)  Justice  7-6061 
Erection — Moving — Rebuilding 
Center  rings  and  clips  rebuilt 
and  turned  in  your  own  plant. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Press  Engineers 


Newspaper  Prassee  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Oo.,  Inc., 

1100  Roes  Ave.  •  1S16  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  Riverside  1-6SSS 

ERBOriNO,  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  Sooth  and  S.W.  since  1900 


ED.  BYRNE  &  COMPANY 

I  Bought  _  Sold 

I  NEWSPAPER  PRINTING  PRESSES 
I  FWetory  Trained  Machinists  &  Riggers 
Dismantling  •  Erecting 
I  Moving  •  Repairing 

Local — Worldwide— Nationwide 
I  726  So.  Dearborn,  Chicago,  III.  60606 
I  Phone  427-7369 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REP  AIRINO-TRUCKING 
Expert  Service  World  l^de 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
56-69  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  Now  York 
JAckson  2-6106 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Appraisers 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
Partnership.  loan  and  insurance  pur- 
poem.  Sensible  feaa.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 

Newspaper  Brokers 

ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYBIENT 
that  boys  the  newspaper— it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
it  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 

sailing.  _  _ 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
P.O.  Box  180,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 

VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Quality  Newspapers 
899  W,  Bonita.  Claremont,  Calif. 

DEAN  SELLE31S  sells  Arisons  and 
Wsstam  Newspapers.  626  E.  Main, 
Msaa.  Arisons.  Phone  964-2431. 

NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties  —  sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads¬ 
den,  Ala.  Phone  646-M87. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  Ucensed 
Broker  of  Newspaper  Properties 
HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 
P.  O.  Box  509,  Roseburg,  Oregon 

SELECT  NEWSPAPERS  AVAILABLE 
in  South  and  Southeast.  New8pai)er 
Service  Company,  Inc..  P.O.  Dr.  12428. 
Panama  City,  Fla. 
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I  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
~  Order  Blank 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspapers  For  Sale 

BILL  MATTHEW,  Newspaper  Broker, 
now  at  new  location,  129  Buena  Vista 
Drive,  Dunedin,  Florida.  Formerly 
P.  O.  Box  12,  Panama  City,  Florida. 
Hava  excellent  properties  available 
in  Midwest  and  Southeast 

CALIFORNIA  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY 
'  618,000  down  buys  well-equipped  plant, 
rural  trading  area,  scenic  isolated  field. 
Hunting,  fishing,  recreation  unlimited; 

'  mild  climate.  Jos.  A.  Snyder,  Newspa¬ 
per  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 
Anaheim,  Calif. 


Address- 
g  City - 


ZONE  3  WEEKLY.  Complete  new  off¬ 
set  plant,  with  outaide  job  printing 
j  potential  of  6250,000.  Publishers  Serv- 
.  ice,  P.  O.  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
27402. 

!  SOUND  CENTRAL  N.T.  STATE  WEEKLY. 

'  Gross  about  640-M;  good  net.  Growing 
community;  good  housing  and  equip¬ 
ment.  Owner  has  other  interests. 
640-M.  with  down  payment  and  terms 
negotiated.  Johnson  and  Lynch.  Brok¬ 
ers,  Newfield,  N.Y.  Ph.  LN  4-7778. 

I - -  - - -  . 

I  FLORIDA  PUBUSHING  HOUSE  with 
printing  plant  for  books,  i>amphlets- 
other  products.  Price  6125,000  with  I 
contracts  and  copyrights.  Reasonable  ! 
terms.  Accounts  receivable,  inventory 
and  real  estate  ran  he  purchased  Imt  | 
not  mandatory.  Box  1141,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 

INQUIRIBS  INVITED  from  able,  well- 
finance«l  publishers  who  would  like  to 
acquire  a  strong  ABC  weekly  in  the 
6700,000-gros8  bracket.  Please  write 
fully.  The  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Naz-  ! 
areth,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001. 


lip  Code 


Classification. 


mNvinii'xmAi  vir/'n'rTA'rif»M«  MIDWEST.  Exclusive  weekly.  1964  = 

IXINUDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS  ^.^gg  $120.000.  Priced  at  695.000.  625.-  g 

for  purchase  and  sale  of  000  <lown.  JACK  L.  SIDLL  AND  A^  j  g 

Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly  SOCIATEB,  6381  Hollywood  Blvd.,  Los  '  = 
„  ,  ,  ,  Angeles  28.  Calif.  I  = 

in  Eastern  states  _ ; _ _ _ _  |  = 

W.  B.  GRIMES  &  OO.  SOUTHERN  WEB  OFFSET  publishing  1 

Ihipont  Circle  Building  plant.  Newspapers,  shoppers,  booklets.  |  s 

Washington.  D.C.  20036  6130,000.  Box  1135,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I  3 

DEcatur  2-2311  - - 3 

— - - -  TWIN  IOWA  WEEKLY.  Good  agricul-  I  g 

C«n,ulun„  N?- '72:“:  i  ■ 

^  Iowa. 

COLD  TYPE  OFFSET  CONSULTANT.  ^  . _ 

large  or  small  publishing.  Will  assist  'V  iz 

you  in  selecting  equipment.  Can  save  newspapers  tr 

you  thousands  of  dollars.  Layout,  set 

up  complete  operation.  Fee  basis.  Re-  NEEDED — Listings  of  g 
I'uble,  iiest  references.  Joseph  A.  Me-  properties  in  South  U.S 
Hugh.  107  E.  Burgess  Road.  Marlton,  LE24  FEaGHNEJt  j 

New  Jersey.  Call  609  983-3071.  P.O.  Box  189,  Mt.  Plea 

editor  8C  publisher  for  Jinuary  30,  1965 


n  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 


Newspapers  Wanted 


=  To  Run: 
I  Mail  to: 


Till  Forbidden  = 


NEEDED— Listings  of  good  newspaper  |  =  EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Aveaee  •  New  York,  New  York  10022  m 

properties  in  South  U.S.  m  M 

LE24  FEJGHNEat  AGENCY  '  =  3 

P.O.  Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant.  Michigan  .  rilllUlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllilllllllllilllllllllllllllillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllU  OR 


Equipment  Mert 

BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-P<  ACE 


Composing  Room 


FOR  SALE:  AUTOSETTER,  Linotype 
tape  operation.  Practically  new.  Rotary 
Co..  Creeskill,  N.J.  (201)  567-4040. 


L.  &  B.  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries.  “Ask  the  man 
who  uses  them.”  $84.50  to  $97.50.  None 
better  at  any  price.  Write  for  literature. 

L.  &  B.  SALES  COMP.ANY 
111-ll.S  W.  Market  St.,  Elkin,  N.C. 

World's  largest  distributor  of 
Newspaper  Form  Trucks 
Telephone.  835-1513 


SAVE  composing  room  costs  with 
Handy  Fillers,  printed  copy — fills  holes 
fast.  P.O.  Box  5451,  San  Francisco. 

Engraving  Equipment 

KUSCHOGRAPH,  type  K-150.  plus  ac¬ 
cessories.  Excellent  condition.  $2,000.00. 


#3  COMMERCIAL  RECTIGRAPH 
CAMERA,  size  18  X  24,  serial  #2322, 
complete  with  mercury  vapor  lighting 
system.  $250.00. 


Contact:  R.  J.  Hununell 
CALI^CHRONICLE-NEWSPAPERS. 
Allentown,  Pennsylvania  18105. 

Material  For  Sale 


8  z  12  Two  color  Klischograph — brand 
new — still  in  case.  Worth  $12,000. 
Buy  it  and  save  thousands  of  dollars 
4-Ton  Electric  pot  with  pump  and  spout 
and  Autoplate  22%"  cut-off 
R.  Hoe  Curved  Router  22%" — glass  en¬ 
cased 

Goss  45  C  mat  roller 
Goss  45  U  mat  roller 
Monomelt  Plane-O-Plate  —  factory  re¬ 
built 

8-Golumn  Hammond  E-Z  Raster — gas 
12-page  Tubular  with  stereotype  equip¬ 
ment 

Tubular  folding  machine  with  %  page 
folding  device 
Model  34  Linotype— electric 
Curved  router  21%"  cut-off 
Goss  <3ox-0-Type — rebuilt— SN  216 
Goss  Comet — rebuilt — SN  409 
Model  AB  Duplex — rebuiltr— SN  701 
Ludlow  SN  over  8,000 — gas — 22%  em 
water-cooled 
10  X  15  Heidelberg 

Universal  Printing  Equipment  Co,  Inc. 

Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey 
N.J.  201-438-3744  N.Y.  OX  6-5458 


NEW  MAGAZINES  at  new  low  prices. 
Fulls,  brass  and  alum,  plates,  $135. 
All  aJum.,  $120  ;  lower  splits,  B  and  A 
plates,  $110.  All  alum.,  $100.  Upper 
splits  same  price.  Money-back  guaran¬ 
teed.  M.  B.  Gardner,  Ivyland.  Fa. 

Perforator  Tape 

PERFORATOR  TAPE-TTS  A  FRIDEN 
8"  or  14"  dia.  rolls.  Quality  &  Economy 
FURMAN  O.  RUFF  SALES 
P.O.  Box  12256,  St,  Petersburg,  F7a. 


LOWEST  PRICE  and  best  quality 
porforator  tapes  in  USA.  $.31  per  roll 
for  8"  and  $.95  for  14" — all  widths 
%  fob  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Cartons  only. 
Order  now  from: 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
44  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio 


Presses  &  Machinery 

48-PAGE  DUPLEX  Metropolitan  press 
No.  R  82.  Consists  of  3  double  width 
16  page  units  with  folder  and  con¬ 
veyor.  Extra  gears,  spare  parts  and 
rollers.  May  now  be  seen  in  operation, 
at  Bradenton  Herald,  Bradenton,  Flor¬ 
ida.  Priced  reasonable  and  will  con¬ 
sider  terms  to  responsible  party.  Con¬ 
tact  W.  E.  Page  above  address. 


8-PAGB  MODEL  “A”  DUPLEX 
ED.  BYRNE  A  COMPANY 
725  S.  Dearborn  St. 
Chicago,  III.  60605 
Phone:  312-427-7369 


Presses  &  Machinery 


SCOTT  PRESSES— 23-9/16" 

14  UNITS— 2  FULL  COLOR  DECKS— 
4  HALF  COLOR  DECKS— REVERSES 
—2  HEAVY  DUTY  3/2  DOUBLE 
FOLDERS  WITH  CONVEYORS— 14 
REELS.  TENSIONS  AND  WOOD 
ELBCTROTAB  PASTERS  —  TRACK¬ 
AGE— HURLETRON  COLOR  REGIS¬ 
TER  CONTROL  —  WEB  SEVERING 
DEVICES  —  MAGNEnC  CYUNDER 
BRAKES  —  PORTABLE  COLOR 
FOUNTAINS. 


WOOD  JR.  AUTOPLATE 
WOOD  HEAVY  DUTY 
AUTOSHAVER 


This  is  high  speed  equipment— 45,000 
per  hour — with  Cylinder  Gears  in  Oil 
Casings.  Can  be  split  up  as  2  Presses 
to  suit  your  requirements.  Available 
immediately — Located  Vancouver,  B.  C. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  | 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 


23  x  .36  Harris  Offset  Press 

23  X  Harris  Offset  Press 

2  Ludlows  Gas  or  HHectric  Pot 

4  Cabs.  w/Mats  (Send  for  List)  I 

Model  5-8-31  Linotypes 

Hoe  I)bl.  Page  Tail  Cutter  21'(! 

APEX  PTC.  MACHINERY  CO.,  INC.  ' 
210  Elizalieth  St..  New  York  12.  N.  Y. 

(212)  966-11070 


8-PAGE  MODEL  "B"  DUPLEX  flat¬ 
bed  press;  16  chases ;  extra  set  rollers. 
Press  installed  new  in  1922.  Available 
about  April.  May  be  seen  in  operation. 
Press  well  maintained,  and  doing  top 
printing  job.  Attractively  priced.  Con¬ 
tact  John  Clifford.  Daily  Times,  Water- 
town,  Wis.  53094. 


DUPLEX  UNITUBULAR  | 

2  —  3  OR  5  UNITS  —  COLOR  CYLIN-  ; 
DER— REVERSE— %  AND  %  FOLD¬ 
ER  —  AC  —  COMPLETE  VACUUM- 
BACK  STEREOTYPE. 

Available  now.  Reasonably  priced.  | 

BE:N  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  | 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.  17  OX  7-4590 


5-UNTr  HOE  PRESS,  22%"  cut-off.  60 
Degree  stagger.  One  unit  11  years  old, 
high  si>eed,  with  color  cylinder.  80 
Pages  collect,  40  straight.  Will  sell 
complete  or  by  unit.  End  fed.  balloon 
formers.  O.  B.  Martin.  Las  Vegas  Sun, 
900  S.  Commerce  St.,  Las  Vegas, 
Nevada. 


5-UNIT  HOE  COLOR  PRESiS 
40  page  straightline,  22%"  cut-off 
ED.  BYRNE  St  COMPANY 
725  S.  Dearborn  St. 
Chicago,  III.  60605 
Phone:  312-427-7369 


6  UNIT  SCOTT  22^/4"  \ 

Steel  cylinders,  roller  bearings,  2  heavy  | 
duty  folders,  reels,  tensions,  C-H  con-  | 
veyors,  striping  &  numbering  attach-  I 
ments.  Stereo  equipment.  Location.  | 
Detroit.  i 


IVill  sell  as  4  unit  press  if  desired 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCTATBS 
60  B.  42  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017.  OX  7-4590 


4-UNIT  GOSS  PRESS  | 

Two  color  cylinders,  two  reverses.  22%"  ' 
cut-off,  A  C  drive,  double  Balloon  : 
formers.  Available  now. 

George  C.  Oxford  I 

P.  O.  Box  903  Boise,  Idaho  \ 


TWO  75  HP  PRESS  MOTORS  and  con¬ 
trol,  press  drive;  AC.  Mfg.  by  Cutler- 
Hammer.  Excellent  condition.  W.  E. 
Stanley  Co.,  Box  243,  Fox  Lake,  III. 
60020. 


Presses  &  Machinery 

HOE  Super  Production  Press.  6-unita 
with  double  2-to-l  folder,  22%  inch 
cut-off.  Serial  #2911.  Delivered  new 
in  1941.  Paper  width  60  to  68  inches. 
Diameter  38  inches.  Four  sets  of  angle 
bars,  two  in  front  and  two  in  back  of 
folder.  Frame  drilled  for  two  addi¬ 
tional  sets  of  angle  bars.  Web  severing 
devices  on  all  units.  Electric  brakes  on 
all  units  and  folders.  Hoe  reels  and 
automatic  belt  tension  on  all  units. 
Cutler-Hammer  conveyor  and  delivery 
table.  Main  press  drives,  150  HP-DC 
motor  with  inching  motor  and  DC 
controls.  Standby  drive,  80-HP-DC 
motor,  inching  motor  and  DC  controls. 
Press  may  be  seen  running  daily. 
Available  June.  1965,  direct  from 
owner.  Contact:  H.  S.  Rand,  Jr,,  The 
Evening  Press,  Binghamton,  New 
York.  TeI«)hone— (607)  722-3411. 


4-UNIT  GOSS— 2I'/2'‘ 

2  DOUBLE  FOLDERS  —  BALLOON 
FORMERS  —  CONVEYORS  —  COLOR 
CYLINDER  —  REVERSE  —  REELS  — 
TRACKAGE  —  AC  MOTORS. 

Fully  equipped  for  full  color 
WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATE— 
VACirUM  BACK 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.  17  OX  7-4590 


R.  HOE  SIMPLEX— 223/4" 

24  page  collect,  roller  bearing  steel 
cylinder  deck  type  press.  Rated  at  80,- 
000  copies  per  hour.  One  deck  and  color 
hump  manufactured  new  three  years 
ago.  Press  is  12  years  old.  Carries 
Cole  %  folder.  Complete  stereotype  in¬ 
cludes,  3  ton  pot.  pony  autoplate, 
master  Sta  Hi  scorcher,  Sta  Hi  router, 
Goss  heavy  duty  mat  roller  and  chases. 
To  be  released  in  August.  Can  be  seen. 
Universal  Printing  Equipment  Co.  Inc. 

Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey 
N.J.  201-438-3744  N.Y.  OX  5-5458 


MILLER  20  X  26  SIMPLEX  PRESS. 
Blxcellent  condition.  Serial  No.  7064. 
208-220V.  Complete.  Includes  Flo-Mix 
I)Owder  sprayer,  10  chases,  6  extra 
form  rollers,  6  extra  rider  rollers;  also 
8  extra  cut  rollers  for  special  jobs. 
Price  $1675.  Contact:  LEBANON 
DAILY  NEJWS,  Lebanon.  Penna.  Peter 
P.  Rudegeair,  Jr.  Phone  (717)  272-  1 
5611. 


8-UNIT  GOSS  23-9/16" 

With  2  extra  color  cylinders,  two 
reversible  units  for  full  color.  Two 
double  folders,  C-H  conveyors,  reels, 
AC  drives. 


Can  be  divided.  AvaUable  immediately! 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 


COLE  FOLDERS 
TRIM  M  ERS-GLU  ERS 

%  -  %  -  Double  Parallel  or  any  combi¬ 
nation  for  Rotary  Presses.  High  Speed. 
Okla.  City  Mach.  Wks.,  Inc.,  1637  W. 
Main,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 

AC  405  CEntral  6-8841 


32-PAGE  GOSS  FOUR  DECKER 
28A"  cut-off,  color 
ED.  BYRNE  &  COMPANY 
725  S.  Dearborn  St. 
Chicago,  III.  60605 
Phone:  312-427-7369 


HOE  4-color  rotary  offset  press,  prints 
up  to  16  full  (82  tab.)  in  full  color 
each  page,  twin  folders,  electronic  reg¬ 
ister,  automatic  paster,  process  camera. 
Will  sell  or  lease.  Box  1024,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


4-UNIT  SCOTT,  21%"  Arch  Type.  In 
line  end  fed  —  Double  Folder  —  Pony 
Autoplate,  Metal  Pot  —  Curved  Router. 
The  Daily  Review,  Hayward,  Calif. 


MODEL  A.  B.  DUPLEX  S-page  press. 
Complete.  Good  Condition  $1,850.  Ber¬ 
lin  Journal,  Berlin,  Wis.  I 

EDITOR  8C  PUB 


Presses  &  Machiner‘>'- 

I  5-UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 

;  Arch  Type — 

I  One  Extra  Color  Cylinder  plus  two 
Reverses,  for  Full  and  Spot  Color, 
Reels  and  Tensions.  Double  Folder  with 
Conveyors.  Balloon  Formers. 


Excellent  condition.  Located  California. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42n4  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 


12-PAGE  DUPLEX  FLATBED 
Complete  with  16  H.P.  drive  and 
chases.  Available  now  1 

I  LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

“Newspaper  Press  Erectors" 
11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


24-PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  2/1 
model,  excellent  condition,  complete 
stereo  equipment.  Available  immedi¬ 
ately. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  T-46t4 

Stereotype  Equipment  For  Sale 

GOSS  MAT  ROLLER  FOR  SALE. 

I  Make  your  offer.  E.  Ferrat,  Dimanche- 
I  Matin,  5701  Christophe-Colomb  St, 

I  Montreal,  P.Q.,  Canada. 


MODERN 


STEREO  MACHINERY 


I  Available  Immediately 

Goss  45-R  Mat  Roller 
i  Plane-O-Plate  Rotary  Shaver 
j  Electric  Pot,  5,000# 

'  Tubular  Casting  Box 

vacuum  back,  tension  lockup 
.  Tubular  Boring  Machine 
j  tension  plate  lockup 

I  Tubular  Router 
Nolan  1  ton  Remelt 
Nolan  Radial  Arm  Router 


JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave..  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


ONE  (1)  HEAVY  DUTY  WOOD  Auto¬ 
shaver,  22%"  cut-off,  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition.  Contact  G.  L.  Green,  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal  Co.,  Providence,  R.l. 
02902. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-46M 


32  AND  POSSIBLY  48-PAGE  PRESS. 
23^"  cut-off,  not  too  old.  not  mors 
than  two  decks.  Daily  Iberian,  New 
Iberia,  La, 


Linotyiies — Intertypes —  Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  (Thurch  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


WANTED: 

Linotype  Metal 

Box  1066  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED :  Pull  -  page  Used  Mat 

Scorchet;  also  Advertising  Mold  for 
Model  14  Linotype.  PIONEER,  Man-  | 
dan,  N.  Dak. 


GOOD  USED  MODEL  G-4  Intertype  or 
Model  30  Linotype  to  set  ads  and  heads. 
Parker  Maddrey,  Rutherford  County 
News,  Rutherfordton,  N.  C. 

LI  SHE  R  for  January  30,  1965 
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Holp  Wanted 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Administrative 

Classified  Advertising  1 

Display  Advertising 

Editorial 

(iP^SIERAL  MANAGER 
Rapidly  (..rowing;  Area  5,  18,000  daily 
new  ei.(;re8sive  top  executive.  Out* 
itandin;.-  growth  record  in  last  three 
years.  One  of  nation’s  finest  markets. 
Right  man  can  share  in  profits  and 
growth  n  addition  to  high  base  salary. 
Circulation  and  advertising  promotion 
abilities  .are  essential.  Reply  in  confi¬ 
dence.  Rox  1075,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  PERSONNEL  DIR. 
for 

THE  WASHINGTON  POST 

Man  or  woman  to  start  mid-February. 
Ideal  candidate  has  at  least  2  years  in 
newspaiier  jiersonnel  and  is  Psychology 
MA  who  is  well  versed  in  interviewing 
and  testing  techniques  and  in  office 
management.  Write  L.  B.  Rock,  Jr., 
Personnel  Director.  The  Washington 
Post.  1515  "L”  St.,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  20005. 


DATA  PROCESSING 
MANAGER 

Zone  5  metropolitan  MES  newspaper  is 
planning  to  convert  their  unit  record 
installation  to  a  computer.  We  nee<l  an 
experienced  manager  to  operate  our 
present  installation,  help  implement  the 
conversion  and  manage  the  computer 
operation. 

Box  1114.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LABOR  RELATIONS  MANAGER 

A  rare  opportunity  for  the  right 
I*rson  to  join  one  of  America’s  top 
metropolitan  newspapers  in  Area 
5.  Labor  relations  experience  or 
well  rounded  newspaper  background 
or  both.  We  consider  employee  re¬ 
lations  and  the  relations  with  our 
many  unions  to  lie  of  prime  im¬ 
portance.  Salary  depends  on  experi¬ 
ence  and  background.  Please  in¬ 
clude  qualifications,  eclucation,  ex¬ 
perience  and  salary  history  in  your 
confidential  reply.  Box  1125,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


LARGE  FLORIDA 
METROPOLITAN  NEWSPAPERS 
need  assistant  controller  with  good  ac¬ 
counting  background.  Good  future.  Send 
resume  of  qualifications.  Replies  will  be 
held  confidential.  Box  1132,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Artists-CartoonisU 

TOP  SYNDICA’TED  CARTOONIST 
needs  assistant,  strong  on  penciling 
in  heavy  illustrative  style.  New  York 
area  only.  Box  1047,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

OPPOR’TUNITY  on  creative,  growing, 
color-conscious  Florida  metropolitan 
daily  for  artist  with  yen  to  run  depart¬ 
ment  of  more  than  20  staffers.  Must 
be  experienced  in  advertising  and  news 
Ivout  and  finished  art.  Salary  nego¬ 
tiable.  Write  Box  1098,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Classified  Advertising 

.  ^LESWOMAN— Age  30  to  45 
with  5  to  15  years’  experience  who 
roay  (or  may  not)  have  done  super¬ 
visory  work.  We  want  to  train  some¬ 
one  to  be  a  supervisor.  A  real  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  career  woman  with  a 
WPer  over  250,000  in  Area  5.  Box 
^1038,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

CAM  for  daily  in  Zone  5.  Must  be 
young,  aggressive  —  strong  on  staff 
lining  .and  promotion.  Salary  and 
oTOus  commensurate  with  ability.  Com- 
Plete  resume  to  Box  1127,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  SALESMAN  interested 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 


in  managrement.  12,000  Vermont  after-  Experienced  salesman  for  outstanding 
noon  daily  looking  for  right  man.  Send  Illinois  daily.  Must  have  ability  to  cover 
resume.  General  Manager,  Times-  top  level  people  locally  and  nationally; 


Argus,  Barre,  Vt. 


Circulation  | 

CIRCULATION 

MANAGER 

Sought  by  over  100,000  Zone  3  daily  ^ 
newspapers  (morning,  afternoon  and 
Sunday) 

The  man  we  want  is  interested  | 
in  a  challenging  responsibility 
with  a  progressive  company ; 
he  is  experienced  in  circulation 
work  and  is  resourceful,  crea¬ 
tive  and  energetic. 

This  is  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  a  smaller  daily  news¬ 
paper  who  has  performed  sue-  i 
cessfully  and  is  now  ready  for  | 
larger  responsibilities,  or  the 
No.  2  man  of  a  larger  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper  who  wants  I 
full  responsibility  for  directing 
a  department,  j 

Write  giving  background 
and  qualifications  to; 

Box  1070  Editor  &  Publisher 

CIRCULuATION  MANAGER  for  grow¬ 
ing  daily  in  Los  Angeles  area.  Exiieri- 
ince  in  big-city  suburb  vital.  The  Daily 
News,  Bo.x  581,  Whittier,  California 
90608. 

Display  Advertising  | 

DAILY  NEWSPAPER  establishing  | 
shopper  needs  hard-working,  capable 
young  adman  to  take  charge.  Good 
salary,  fringes,  commission,  profit- 
sharing.  Write  Box  1005,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

GENERAL  ADVER'HSING  MANAGBat 
This  is  a  once-in-a-lifetime  chance  to 
join  the  management  staff  of  an  old 
established  daily  of  over  75,000  circu¬ 
lation  in  Zone  2.  The  man  we  want  i 
must  be  experienced  with  the  ability  to 
aggressively  sell  our  market.  All  re¬ 
plies  strictly  confidential.  Send  resume 
to  Box  1034,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

OPPORTUNITY  on  fast-growing  daily 
for  aggressive,  competitive,  ambitious 
salesman  in  Chart  Area  4.  Salary  and 
commission  plus  excellent  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Must  be  well  experienced  in  sales 
and  layout.  Will  average  $140  to  start 
with  unlimited  potential  if  you  work. 
Send  complete  resume  to  Box  1032, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

COASTAL  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
daily  in  30,000  class  needs  experienced 
salesman  for  established  territory  in¬ 
cluding  cross-section  of  accounts.  Ideal 
living  and  working  conditions  in  one 
of  nation’s  fastest  growing  areas.  Good 
straight-salary,  excellent  fringes.  Fine 
opportunity  with  7-newspai)er  group. 
Contact  Personnel  Director,  Star-Free 
Press,  Ventura,  Calif, 

FIVE-PAPER  SUBURBAN  GROUP 
needs  young  go-getter  dedicated  to 
newspapers  and  attuned  to  small-town 
life.  Must  be  experienced  copy,  layout 
and  retail  promotion.  Salary,  commis¬ 
sion,  car  allowance.  If  you  want  career 
ow>ortunity,  write  fully.  M.  R.  Schroe- 
der,  ’limes.  Box  268,  Grayslake,  III. 

RETAIL  ADVER’nSING  Salesman  for 
Upstate  New  York  A.M.  and  Sun.  Per¬ 
manent  position  for  career-minded  man 
with  2-3  years’  experience;  ready  to 
take  on  real  competitive  challenge. 
Good  salary  and  Incentive  plan.  All 
replies  confidential.  Write  giving  com¬ 
plete  resume  of  experience,  earnings  | 
and  references  to  Box  1106,  Elditor  & 
Publisher.  ! 


selling  and  sales  organization  a  must. 
Provide  complete  resume  to;  National 
Advertising  Manager,  Peoria  Journal 
Star,  Peoria,  Illinois  61600. 

OREGON  DAILY  in  town  of  13,000  ' 

I  wants  bright,  young  ad  salesman.  Pay  j 
good — recreation  abounds — future  pros- 
I  pects  bright.  Tell  all  first  letter.  Box 
'  1084,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

i  YOUNG,  AGGRESSIVE  advertising 
'  salesman  wanted  by  Oregon  publisher. 

Opportunity  in  either  daily  or  weekly 
;  field.  Excellent  working  conditions. 

Send  resume  and  references  to:  Ralph  , 
I  B.  I(ee,  Advertising  Director,  Demo¬ 
crat-Herald,  Albany,  Oregon  97321. 

AD  DIRBCTOR-.SALESMAN  needed 
,  immediately  by  large,  modern  county- 
seat  weekly.  Good  future  for  hard¬ 
working  m.on  with  ideas.  Layout  and 
copy  e.xperience  necessary.  Write  all 
first  letter.  Elugenc  Marten.  LaGrange 
I*ub.  Co..  LaGrange,  Indiana  46761, 

I  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Chicago’s  largest  ABC  weekly  com- 
.  munity  newspaper  (26,500  net  paid) 
has  aliening  for  ad  manager  capable 
of  handling  six-man  staff.  Must  be  , 
I  creative,  good  layouts,  presentations. 

!  $10,000  guarantee  plus  incentive.  Re-  | 
plies  confidential.  E<lward  Vondrak,  | 
Southwest  News-Herald,  5845  S.  Ked-  i 
zie,  Chicago  29,  HI.  Phone  476-4800.  I 

REfCENTLY  MERGED  OHIO  DAILY 
is  accepting  applicants  for  display  and  | 
classifietl  sales.  Prefer  those  with  some  | 
exiierience.  Get  in  on  the  ground  floor.  ’ 
Write  Box  1140,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 


COPY  EDITOR 
Progressive  metropolitan  morning  daily 
in  Great  Lakes  area  has  opening  for 
experienced  man.  Good  pay  and  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Box  1052,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 

CONTINUED  GROWTH  in  one  of 
America’s  fastest  growing  areas  creates 
openings  for  ambitious  and  talented 
newsmen;  especially  those  with  one  to 
three  years’  experience.  If  you  would 
like  to  launch  a  career  on  an  aggres¬ 
sive,  prize-winning  newspaper,  live  in 
a  most  pleasant  climate  and  have  op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement,  send  com¬ 
plete  resume  of  your  qualifications  to: 
Don  Boyett,  ME,  Amarillo  Globe-News, 
Amarillo,  Texas  79105. 

DESKMAN 

Fast  on  heads,  clean  in  editing,  sharp 
in  dummying;  qualified  to  give  final 
check  to  copy  from  writing  staff  of 
seven  and  anxious  to  assume  supervi¬ 
sory  responsibility.  Six-aftemoon  pa¬ 
per,  14,000  circulation.  Chart  Area  7. 
Box  1068,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EN’TERPRISING  YOUNG  NEWSMAN 
with  proven  skill  in  writing  and  edit¬ 
ing  to  help  student  staff  on  prize-win¬ 
ning  campus  daily  develop  top  stories 
in  many  fields,  ^cellent  future  with 
solid  professional  faculty.  $10,000  to 
start.  Box  1064,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  DE3SK  MAN  for 
rapidly-growing  morning  paper.  Apply 
air-mail :  Morning  News,  P.  O.  ^x 
1660,  Anchoraare,  Alaska. 

AGGRESSIVE  YOUNG  NEWSMAN  as 
editor  of  one  of  7-paper  Maryland 
weekly  chain.  Salary  good — potential 
as  large  as  you  want  to  make  it.  Write 
Box  1090,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ASS’T.  WOMEN’S  SECTION  EDITOR  — 
Strong  in  ct^y  editing,  story  ideas,  lay¬ 
out,  and  personnel  direction  to  enlarge 
the  scope  of  this  section.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement  with  a  com¬ 
pany  that  has  a  solid  growth  future  in 
a  dimamic  suburban  market.  Progres¬ 
sive  chain  of  five  award-winning  large 
weeklies  on  Chicago’s  North  Shore. 
Modern  offices.  Good  salary  and  fringe 
benefits.  David  Roe,  Hollister  News¬ 
papers,  Wilmette.  Ill.  60091. 


IBM 


Programming 
Documentation 
Technical  Writers 

Assignments:  The  IBM  Sys¬ 
tem/360  has  created  new 
and  challenging  positions 
in  the  area  of  program¬ 
ming  documentation. 
Technical  writers  in  these 
assignments  will  secure 
information  from  techni¬ 
cal  personnel  about  pro¬ 
grams  and  their  applica¬ 
tion;  analyze  the  informa¬ 
tion;  organize,  write,  and 
present  it  in  a  clear  and 
concise  form  for  publica¬ 
tion  and  presentation  to 
our  customers.  Computer 
programming  training 
will  be  given  to  all  suc¬ 
cessful  applicants. 

Qualifications:  A  college 
degree  with  a  minimum 
of  4  years'  writing  ex¬ 
perience,  two  clearly  in 
a  technical  or  scientific 
writing  field.  A  writing 
background  in  computer 
documentation,  particu¬ 
larly  programming  docu¬ 
mentation,  would  be 
highly  desirable. 

Location:  These  positions 
are  at  the  Data  Systems 
Division's  facilities  in 
Poughkeepsie,  New  York, 
70  miles  north  of  New 
York  City.  A  wide  range 
of  personal  and  family 
benefits  are  provided. 

Pleasa  write:  Outline  your 
qualifications  and  interest 
to: 

D.B.  Calkins,  Dept.  545A5 
IBM  Corporation 
Box  390 

Poughkeepsie,  New  York 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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HEl J  WAITED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HEU*  WANTED 

Editorial 


HEI.P  WANTED 

Editorial 


A  rrtATJJOfGINQ  BEPOBTINO  POSITION 
coverinK  the  major  news  of  a  villace 
of  30.000.  In-depth  reporting  and  fea¬ 
ture  writing  aa  well  a*  straight  nows 
coverage.  Prefer  young  man  eager  to 
help  a  growing  organization  move 
ahead  in  a  dynamic  suburban  market. 
Ehccellent  future.  Progressive  chain  of 
five  award-winning  large  weeklies  on 
Chicago’s  NortJi  Shore.  Modem  offices. 
Good  salary  and  fringe  benefits.  David 
Roe,  Hollister  Newspapers,  Wilmette, 
III.  60091. 

CITY  EDITOR 

Young,  dynamic  city-side  staff  seeking 
a  trader.  Position  requires  alert,  ener¬ 
getic  man  with  ideas  to  head  up  live- 
wire  staff  on  25,000  circulation  North¬ 
ern  Ohio  daily.  Salary  to  $145.  Box 
1110,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  READER 

Experienced  newspaper  copyreader . 
Prefer  college  griuiuate  with  good 
knowledge  of  grammar  and  current 
affairs,  ^lary  d^iendent  on  experi¬ 
ence.  Write  Personnel  Office.  St.  Paul  | 
Dispatch-Pioneer  Press.  St.  Paul,  Min¬ 
nesota  55101. 

EDITOR  for  expanding  weekly  in  qual¬ 
ity  group.  Never  a  dull  moment  in  all- 
around  reporting-editing  job.  Progres¬ 
sive,  growing  group  in  booming  New 
Jersey  suburbs  looks  for  some  experi¬ 
ence — lots  of  enthusiasm.  Modem  facili¬ 
ties,  offset  plant.  Box  1085,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR.  experienced,  minimum  3 
years  in  computer  field.  Growth  oppor¬ 
tunity  with  national  publishing  firm  in 
large  eastern  city.  Write  in  confidence. 
Box  1088,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


KXPBRIENCED  GENERAl,  REPORTER 
courts  and  public  affairs.  Afternoon 
and  Sunday  12,000.  Growing  state  uni¬ 
versity  community.  Managing  Editor, 
iSibune.  Oolnmbia,  Mo.  65202. 


EXPBRIENCBD  MALE  REPORTER— 
Good  pay.  hours,  working  conditions, 
for  man  who  qualifies.  Contact:  Bert 
Lsndenfeld.  Managing  Editor,  News- 
Palladium,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


CLASSIFIED 
Advertising  Rates 

Uae  Rales  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
lasertioa 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
ardtr)  4  tiaies  •  80c  par  line  each 
imartisa;  3  tiaes  •  90c:  2  •  SLOO; 

1  tiac  n.l0  per  line.  If  keyed,  aM  50c 
for  box  service  and  count  at  1  addi- 
tisnal  line  in  your  copy.  3  lines  miniauM. 
Air-mail  service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 

Do  not  tend  irreplaceable  clippinps,  etc. 
in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until 
direct  request  is  made  for  them.  ESP 
cannot  be  responsible  for  their  return. 
AU  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 

4  times  9  $1.25  per  line  each  insertion; 

3  timet  9  S1.35;  2  9  $1.45;  1  time 
$1.K  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c  for  box 
service  and  count  at  1  additional  line  in 
your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-mail 
service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 
(Payable  with  order) 

52-Time  Contract  Rate 
SSc  per  line 

MEASUREMENTS  AND  CHARGES:  I 

EAP  classified  advertising  is  set  in  6-point 
type.  Advertisements  set  completely  in 
^point  up  to  a  maximum  of  20  lines, 
without  whita  space,  display  heads,  etc. 
will  be  billed  at  the  specihed  rate  (see 
rate  chart  of  various  numbers  of  inter- 
tiom)  oa  a  lint  count  basis.  For  example, 
an  advertisement  of  ten  lines  will  be 
billed  at  10  times  the  classified  line 
rate,  etc. 

DEADUNE  FOR  CLASSINEO  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  TooaUay,  S:00  P.M. 
Count  ive  averape  wards  to  the  line.  No 
abbreviationa.  Boa  holders’  identities  held 
in  strict  ceoEdence.  Replies  mailed  daily. 
Editor  A  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to 
edit  all  copy. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

•M  TMrU  Avo..  N.  Y,.  N,  V,.  10022 

Fbamo  PLaam  2-7000 


FLORIDA  DAILY  wants  reporter,  un¬ 
der  30.  Give  full  details,  including  sal¬ 
ary  required,  in  first  letter  to  Box 
1082.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

LOOKING  FOR  A  FUTURE? 
Medium-size  Ohio  daily  has  immediate 
opening  for  hard-working,  quick-think¬ 
ing  deskman.  Must  be  tops  in  copy 
editing,  heads.  Opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Box  11(>0,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PART-TIME  FELLOWSHIPS  with  op¬ 
portunity  for  full-time  graduate  study 
in  accredited  department  of  journalism 
offered  to  experienced  newspaiier  men 
and  women  qualified  to  assist  in  daily 
newq>at)er  laboi^tory.  Program  includes 
M.A.  and  Ph.D.  Good  undergraduate 
record  required.  Send  transcript  and 
resume  to:  Howard  R.  Long,  diair- 
man.  Department  of  Journalism,  South¬ 
ern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale, 
Illinois. 

READY  FOR  CHALLENGE? 
Opening  on  Ohio  daily  for  good  gen- 
e^  assigiment  reporter.  Must  have 
some  experience;  must  be  versatile  and 
hard-working.  Advancement  opportuni¬ 
ties.  Box  1068,  Editor  &  Publi^er. 

SCIE3ICE  WRITER,  preferably  with  na¬ 
tional  newspaper  experience,  for  news 
department  of  physician-oriented  bi¬ 
weekly  national  abstract  journal  in 
midwest  metroi>olitan  area.  Some  travel. 
Reply  to  Pei^nnel  Office,  Modem  Medi¬ 
cine  Publications,  4016  West  65th 
Street.  Minneapolis  24,  Minnesota. 

SELF-STARTER? 

Medium  Ohio  daily  looking  for  an  am¬ 
bitious  reporter  to  handle  1-man  bu¬ 
reau.  Salary  right  for  beginning  news- 
num.  Box  1107,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

WANTEID:  A  young  reporter,  prefer¬ 
ably  experienced,  for  :^neral  assign¬ 
ment  on  Arkansas  daily  newspaper. 
Will  consider  a  J-grad  with  limited 
experience.  Company  has  profit-sharing 
plan  and  offers  advancement  oppor¬ 
tunities.  Send  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  1080,  Editor  &  Pu^ 
lisber. 

YOUNG  EIDITOR  to  handle  community 
new8pai>er  and  sports  for  suburban 
newspaper  group.  Should  know  layout, 
heads,  be  good  copy  editor.  Box  1103, 
Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


DESK  MAN 

State's  largest  daily.  Zone  2,  seeks  solid 
replacement  on  9-man  universal  desk. 
Excellent  pay — top  benefits — l>est  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Box  Ills,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DEISKMAN  for  top  Eastern  daily  in 
N.Y.C.  vicinity.  Must  l>e  the  liest— a 
good  writer-  -as  well  as  copy  e<iitor. 
Box  1128,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPANDING  AFTERNOON  DAILY  in 
Zone  2  with  48.000  circulation  and  high 
standanis.  seeks  night  desk  man  to  re¬ 
write  corresiKtndent  copy,  write  heads, 
some  layout.  Pay  is  1160-plus  for  37*2, 
hour  week.  Saturday  and  Sundays  off. 
Send  complete  resume,  references.  Box 
1136,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  WOMAN  reporter/ 
feature  writer  by  metro|>olitan  daily  in 
Region  4,  capable  of  developing  stories, 
pursuit,  programming  own  reportorial 
activities,  helping  in  departmental  plan¬ 
ning.  Include  full  details  on  back¬ 
ground.  previous  responsibilities  with 
application.  Write  Box  1134,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Editor-Writer 

SCIENCE  MAGAZINES 

Chance  to  write  lively,  fectuel 
erticles  for  high  school  audience. 
Established,  growing  NYC  publisher 
of  educational  magazines  needs 
competent  writer  with  background  in 
biological  or  physical  sciences.  Sal¬ 
ary  open.  Send  resume. 

lox  HIS,  Editor  A  Publisher 


Kri,b-TI.\IB  .MAJOR  .\K\V.S  UKPOKTEU 
with  exiierience  in  front  i>age  and 
siKsrts  page  layout.  County-seat  semi¬ 
weekly.  Sycamore  Tribune,  Sycamore. 
III. 


GENERAL  NEWS  REPORTER,  at 
least  :i  years'  exi>erience.  New'  Jersey 
daily  in  New  York  metropolitan  area. 
Night  job.  $1:15.50  starting  salary. 
Bo.x  1138,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


LIKE  DESK  WORK? 

EXPER1E34CED.  STABLE.  FAST? 
Come  work  with  us.  starting  at  $120  as 
Assistant  News  Eiditor  on  17,000  circu¬ 
lation  PM  daily  and  Sunday  locaUsI  in 
Southeastern  Ohio  university  commu¬ 
nity.  The  job  is  a  gcKxi  one  and  it  will 
get  better.  Write  Iwckground.  ex|«ri- 
ence,  references,  soonest  availability  to: 
Publisher.  Hie  Messenger,  Athens, 
Ohio. 


MANAGER  for  large,  long-establi.shed 
weekly  with  no  production  problems,  to 
lie  produced  in  near-by  offset  plant. 
Must  lie  familiar  with  news  coverage 
ami  local  ativertising  sales.  Attractive 
salary,  commission.  Bo.x  1129,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MANAGING  EUJITOR  for  small  offset 
daily  in  Zone  6.  Must  lie  an  exiierienced 
working  editor  capable  of  handling  all 
phases  of  the  news  department.  This 
man  will  have  every  opiiortunity  to 
move  up  to  papers  with  60,000  circula¬ 
tion  in  the  progressive  group  ojieration. 
If  you  qualify  please  forward  complete 
resume  in  first  letter.  Box  1131,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


NORTHEkXST  OHIO  DAILY  is  looking 
for  applicants  for  general  reixirting. 
Prefer  with  some  experience.  Write 
Joseiih  C.  (Towden.  Eklitor.  GAZETTE 
LEADER  POST.  Medina.  Ohio  442,76. 


PACinC  NORTHWEST  evening  daily 
has  challenging  oiiening  for  exiieri¬ 
enced  desk  man.  Excellent  lienefit  pro¬ 
gram  and  future  for  qualified  man.  All 
replies  confidential.  Send  complete 
resume  including  personal  data  and  sal¬ 
ary  requests  to  Box  1130,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER 
An  afternoon  newspaiier  (20,000  circu¬ 
lation)  with  an  unterrifietl  editorial 
Iiolicy  and  a  goal  of  excellence  wants 
to  hire  an  experienced  hand  or  a  bright 
beginner  for  a  general  assignment  re¬ 
porting  position.  Send  your  resume  by 
air-mail  to:  Managing  Editor,  Pine 
Bluff  Oommercial,  Pine  Bluff,  Arkan¬ 
sas  71601. 


REPORTER  with  2  or  more  years  e.x- 
perience  for  general  "in-ilepth”  reiiort- 
ing  on  prize-winning  p.m.  daily — 27.- 
000  circulation.  Advancement  sure  for 
right  man.  Write  or  ’phone:  Editor, 
Chronicle-Telegram,  Elyria,  Ohio  44036. 


REPORTERS.  BUREAU  WRITERS  for 
wide-awake  28.000  daily  in  booming 
Bast  Tennessee.  We  ne^  up  to  three 
more  men  or  women,  at  least  one  of 
them  with  the  writing  flair  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  off-beat  features.  One  or  two 
years'  experience,  or  bright  college 
writing,  would  qualify.  Send  three  sam¬ 
ples  of  your  best  feature  work  to:  Man¬ 
aging  Eiditor,  Kingsport  (Tenn.)  Times- 
News. 


SPORTS  WRITER 

A  Southern  newspaper  with  a  tradition 
of  fine  sports  writing  has  an  opening 
for  a  young  sports  writer  with  imagi¬ 
nation-  a  flair  for  good  writing — and 
a  will  to  hustle.  Send  resume,  cliji- 
pings,  salary  requirement  in  first  letter. 
Personnel  Manager 
THE  CHARLOTTE  NEWS 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina  28202 


WEST  COAST  EDITOR 
The  leading  weekly  national  m.  keting 
magazine  neetls  full-time  Los  Mgelet 
editor.  Newspaiier  or  trade  pubi  cation 
background  preferred.  Should  ,,e  top 
newsman  who  also  can  handle  .^■ature 
stories.  Semi  detailed  resume  of  jualifi. 
cations,  salary  range,  other  details  to 
J.  J.  Graham,  Managing  Elit  ir.  Ad¬ 
vertising  Age,  740  Rush  St.,  iliicago, 
Illinois  60611. 


“WORLD-WIDE  JOB  GUIDE”  lists  A 
analyzes  460  sources.  Includes  Execu¬ 
tive  Recruiters  List  &  Model  Resume 
Outline.  Only  $2.  Advance.  152  W.  42 
St.,  Suite  536-EP,  New  York,  N.Y. 


WRITER  —  MAKEUP 
National  professional  association  with 
headiiuarters  in  Chicago  is  ceeking 
young  man  with  newspaper  <ir  wire- 
service  liackground  to  handle  isisition 
on  weekly  news  publication.  Entails 
rewrite,  layout  and  headline  work.  De¬ 
gree  re<iuire<l.  Please  send  resume  in¬ 
cluding  salary  requirements.  Box  1133, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER 


I-eading  Philadelphia  pharmaceu¬ 
tical  firm  has  challenging  oiiening 
in  its  General  Promotion  Depart¬ 
ment  for  a  di8cipline<l  creative 
writer.  Research  and  write  feature 
articles  for  e.xternal  house  organs 
plus  various  special  projects  of 
advertising  /  promotional  nature. 
Agency,  Magazine,  Newspaper  and/ 
or  PR  writing  experience  desirable. 
Progressive  salary  iiolicies  and  lib¬ 
eral  benefit  coverage.  Please  send 
detailed  resume,  including  .salary 
needs  to: 


Box  I  120,  Eiditor  &  Publisher 


An  Equal  Opiiortunity  Employer 


Free  Lance 


$2  IF  LEW  LITTLE  SYNDICATE  USES 
funny  typo,  double-meaning  you  nuii 
first.  210  Poet,  #916B,  Saa  Francisco. 


NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHERS -FREE  LANCS 
If  you’re  working  for  a  newspaper, 
here's  a  chance  to  make  side  money. 
All  Zonee.  Write:  NA'nONAL  STAR 
CHRONICLE,  64  University  PI.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  10003. 


Operator  s-Machinists 


(COMPETENT  TTS  OPERATOR.  Good 
scale  and  fringe  benefits.  Free  park¬ 
ing.  Chart  Area  2.  Send  complete 
resume  to  Box  1124,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  MACHINIST  ex¬ 
iierienced  with  line  casting  and  tape 
equipment.  Day  work  on  a.m.  news¬ 
paper.  Good  pay  and  benefits.  Contact: 
G.  B.  Noble,  Herald,  Rutland,  Vermont 


Pre»$men 


EXPERIENCED  PRESSMAN  Goes  sin¬ 
gle  width  32-page  press  with  color 
hump.  Morning  News,  P.  O.  Box  1660, 
Anchorage,  Alaska. 


FLATBED  PRESSMAN  to  operate 
Model  ’’E"  Goee  press  and  do  stereo 
work  on  midwest  daily.  Permanent 
Contact:  R.  Sorensen,  Woodstock  Daily 
Sentinel,  Woodstock,  III. 


SPORTS  WRITER,  preferably  with 
desk  exiierience,  for  aggressive  uiiatate 
New  York  daily.  Good  pay-  top  hen». 
fits.  Immediate  opening.  Box  1122,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Puldisher. 


OFFSET  PRESSROOM  and  darkroom 
foreman.  Much  experience.  Supervisory 
ability.  Latest  86-ineh  4  Web  preee  and 
equipment.  Daily  and  weakly  publiea- 
tioos.  Resort  city  in  Zone  5.  Send 
complete  resume  and  salary  axpeetsd 
to  Box  940,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


THE  MORNING  RECORD  of  Meriden.  I 
Conn.,  looks  to  hire  able,  energetic 
male  reiiorter  for  iiolice  heal,  general 
auignmenta.  Must  lie  hani  working,  re- 
s|ionsiblc  and  news  conscious.  Good  job 
for  a  young  man  on  his  way  up.  Write 
full  ilelails  to:  Eilitor.  1 


TRADE  .STJIOOI.S 

Linotype  School 


OHIO  LINOTTPB  .SOHOOL 
LOOAN  4,  OHIO 
Linotype,  latertHw  Inatroetioa 
Fraa  Information 
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Sliuatlons  Wanted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


'  Administrative 

Display  Advertising  ' 

Editorial  | 

Printers 

BflBOVriC  RTCBNT  UASnR’B  ORAI) 
wtnU  iR  maffemmt  trainee  spot,  daily 
or  weeKiy.  Unafraid  of  hai^  work. 
Box  104'J,  ESditor  &  Publisher. 

(;>:neral  manager. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER, 

mech/.nical  superintendent, 

(xperianRed  all  phases  ineludins  offset. 
Prefer  West  Coast  but  will  consider 
other.  Write  for  resume;  picture  if  re¬ 
quested.  Box  1009,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXECUTIVE— LIVEWIRB! 

Experienced  eireulation,  advertisinir. 
news  "pro”  —  enthusiastic  leader  who 
will  fit  smoothly  into  your  orsanization. 
A  sound,  solid  builder,  a  sparkling  i)er- 
fonner,  a  vigorous  operator  with  a  fine 
record  of  accomplishment  who  can  se¬ 
cure  the  greater  potential  your  paper 
deserves.  Now  harmonioualy  employed ; 
seeking  bigger  challenge.  Resvme  in 
confidence.  Boot  1056,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

AD  MANAGER  (42)  ready  to  move  upl 
Fifteen  resultful  years,  small  dailies, 
knowledge  all  departments.  Area  8  or 
9.  Box  1073,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  with  know-how  to  build  cir¬ 
culation  wants  to  prove  it.  Top-notch, 
mature  executive,  experienced  on  pa¬ 
pers  25,000  to  150,000,  Proven  ability 
to  provide  exceptional  local  coverage; 
eyecatching  photos,  makeup.  Accus¬ 
tomed  to  competition.  Strong  commu¬ 
nity  leader.  Now  employed.  Box  1093, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR-GENERAL  MANAGER  large 
weeklies,  38,  offers  16  years’  experience 
-letterpress-offset  know-how,  dependa¬ 
bility,  competence,  dedication,  honesty, 
sobristy.  Seeks:  same  $10,000  now  earn¬ 
ing,  compatible  situation.  Box  1072. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


QUOTA-BEATING  SALESMAN.  As¬ 
sistant  manager  small  <laily.  Marriwl. 
13  years’  exiterience  retail,  foo<l,  H|>ecinl 
editions,  /one  4  or  Texas  roast.  Box 
1126,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  ARTIST  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  with  newspaper  in  Zone  1  or  2. 
Four  years’  experience.  Box  1046,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

ARTIST 

Editorial  Cartoonist 
Chart  Area  S 
samples  on  request 
Write  Box  1123,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation 

AWARD-WINNING  CM  seeks  reloca¬ 
tion  in  Area  6  or  S.  Fifteen  years’  ex¬ 
perience  on  small,  medium  and  metro: 
ABO  promotion-supervisory  Box  1026, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER.  45  years 
of  age.  Twenty-five  years’  experience 
ALL  phases  of  circulation;  desires  chal¬ 
lenging  opportunity.  Box  1071,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

CnWRJLATION  MANAGER  —  Strong 
promoter;  able  organizer;  top  admin¬ 
istrator.  Box  1102,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

aRCULATION  MANAGER,  college 
graduate.  ex|>erience<l.  Desires  job  in 
30-60M  class  as  manager  or  larger  as 
assistant.  Box  1119,  Bilitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

VOUNG  .MAN,  hard  working — strong 
on  promotion  and  "Little  Merchant 
Plan"— draires  iKisition  as  (’M  on  small 
to  medium  ilaily,  or  as  district  man  for 
large  metroiMilitan  imiier  in  /.ones  1,  2 
or  3.  Box  1139,  Eilitor  A  iKihlisher. 

Display  .4drcrliging 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN— Young, 
*M>Vstic,  looking  for  advaneasnent  op¬ 
portunity.  Master’s;  unafraid  of  work; 
wy  or  weekly.  Box  1061,  Editor  A 
Fubliiher. 

ADiyRTISINO  SALESMAN,  experi- 
•■osd.  wants  to  move  up  to  ad  man- 
sier.  J-Grad,  young,  amMtioua,  pro- 
jetioe-miniled.  Married.  Zxmee  I  or  4. 
1679.  >lditor  A  Pubiiaher. 


I  EXPERIENCED  GIRL  REPORTBK  I 
seeks  women’s  page  job.  Zone  9.  Has 
clips.  Can  come  for  interview.  Knows 
j  ni^eup.  Box  678,  Editor  A  Publisher,  j 

'  AVAILABLE  EARLY  MAR<3H,  20-year 
'  ‘‘pro’’  on  city,  every  newsside  desk — 

1  tope  at  all  I  Want  plenty  responsibility,  i 
I  right  town  for  family.  Box  1096,  Edi-  I 
>  tor  A  Publisher. 

AWARD-WINNING  writer-editor,  26,  | 
j  five  years’  experience.  B.J.  Seeks  job 
I  on  large  daily  or  house  organ.  Box 
i  1069,  ^itor  A  Publisher. 

DESK  MAN — Slot  or  wire  editor’s  job. 
Zones  6,  8,  9.  Thirteen  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  Fast,  accurate  on  heads,  makeup. 
Eiackground.  recommendations  on  re¬ 
quest.  P.M.’s  only.  Box  1089,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

!  DO  YOU  SEEK  for  your  newspaper  or 
magaaine  a  thoroughly  original  *‘hand- 
stamped’’  writer  who  isn’t  asking  heaps 
'  of  money?  I  have  done  creative  writing 
'  for  Glamour  magazine  and  have  broad 
college  feature  and  literary  magazine 
i  experience.  Right  now,  I  have  been 
I  secretly  deputized  to  rewrite  features 
for  an  associate  editor  of  a  very  young, 
very  helpful  magazine.  I  have  a  hear- 
:  ing  loss  for  which  I  wear  aids,  and  I 
get  along  quite  well.  It  you  have  a  lot 
of  phone  work,  or  just  want  someone 
you  can’t  jabber  to.  I  would  not  tie 
right  for  you.  But  if  my  hearing  mat- 
'  ters  little — and  it’s  full-time  or  free¬ 
lance  talent  you  want — I  would  love  to 
talk  with  you.  Call  AC  212  SA  2-3203 
or  write  Box  1112.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITOR- WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER 
House  organ,  trade  or  consumer  maga¬ 
zine.  New  York;  will  travel.  Knowl- 
I  edge  of  production.  $10,000.  Box  1087, 

I  Editor  A  Publisher. 

,  EDITOR  OR  NEXT  IN  LINE  on  small 
'  or  medium-small  daily  in  Chart  Areaa 
'  1.  2.  Paper  must  be  all-around  pace¬ 
setter  in  its  class  or  unquestionably 
striving  to  be  so.  No  lesser  challenge 
will  do.  Experienced  editor,  reporter. 
In  early  30’s,  married.  Pay  negotiable. 
Box  1099,  Editor  A  Pubiiaher. 

!  NEED  LABOR  EDITOR?  Twenty  years 
on  regular  and  labor  newspapers.  Box 
1083,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

!  REPORTER:  Soon-to-be  discharged  Air 
Force  Information  Officer.  J-School. 
Wants  general  assignments  on  medium¬ 
sized  daily.  Areas  1,  2,  5  and  8.  Weekly 
experience.  Age  25,  married,  1  child. 
Box  1108,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER  on  good  New  England  or 
Eastern  daily.  Former  small  daily  edi¬ 
tor — now  major  metro  reporter  in  Mid¬ 
west — looking  to  return  F^t  and  settle. 
Must  be  stimulating,  in-depth  beat, 
^x  1104,  FMitor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER,  6  years’ 
experience  on  20-m  weekly,  knows  lay¬ 
out;  seeks  position  with  small  daily  or 
big  weekly.  Has  clippings.  Married. 
Willing  to  locate  anywhere.  Box  1067, 
Flditor  A  Publisher. 

U.  S.  S.  R. 

Flditor,  38,  single — Science  Medicine, 
Travel,  Business,  General  Aasimment. 
Fluent  in  Russian  ;  seeks  U.S.S.R.  op¬ 
portunity.  B.S.,  B.A..  M.A.  References. 
Box  1092,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

,  (’DMPkrTKNT  DE.SKMAN.  with  tncirtt- 
.  iNditan  rr|M>rting,  rim  nnd  tiotmsn  ex- 
■•erienre,  xeeks  desk  or  rewrite  job. 
Marrieil.  I  child,  3.1,  rullege  gradiinta 
with  12  years'  news|>n|ier  ex|ierienre. 
Aveileble  for  East  (Viast  Interviews 
immeiliatelir  ;  will  travel  elsewhere.  Box 
I  1137.  Klllor  A  I’liMisher. 


LIBRARIAN 

AdminiHtrator — Master’s  Degree  plus  27 
hours  toward  Ph.D.  Have  reorganized 
two  newspa|)er  morgues  and  one  l>usi> 

;  ness  system:  can  run  any  size  o{)era> 

I  tion.  F^mphosis  on  rapid,  accurate  re- 
I  trieval  and  high*level  itersonal  service. 

I  Will  relocate  family  anywhere.  Stanley 
i  J.  Slote.  467  Wheeler  Romi.  North 
Brunswick.  New  Jersey. 

'  SPORTS  rorrOR-COLUMNIST  with 
c*xperience  covering  metroinditan  activ* 

'  ity  seeks  similar  iM>st  on  metlium-sized 
daily.  Box  1121,  l^itor  &  Publisher. 

^  SPORTS  WRITER.  28.  now  with  met. 

'  seeks  top  sxx>t  on  small  or  medium 
'  <laily.  Seven  years  in  trade.  5  as  sports 
1  editor  on  10-M.  Will  go  anywhere — • 
anytime.  Bo.x  1117,  Eklitor  A  I^iblisher. 

Kmjdoyment  Agencies 

,  **EDITORS  &  REPORTERS** 

i  National  clearing  bouae  for  competent 
;  personnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge 
'  to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
66  W.  46th  St..  N.Y.C.  212  OX  7-6728 


EDITORIAL 

We  specialize  in  Editorial  and  support¬ 
ing  staff  placements  throughout  the 
U.S.  Agency  ie  discreetly  operated  for 
the  benefit  of  Employers  and  Eknployeea. 
PRESS 
Fknployment  Service 
1107  National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.  C.  tel. :  638-3392 

Free  Lance 

FORMER  BIAGAZINE  PUBLISHER 
I  with  twelve  years’  experience  available 
I  for  Florida,  Georgia  and  Alabama  free¬ 
lance  assignments  in  public  relations, 
advertising  sales,  feature  assignments, 
house  organs,  photography.  Masters’ 
degree.  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Write  Box 
I  1008,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  free-lance  writer,  pho¬ 
tographer,  open  for  assignments  in 
'  Chicago,  lower  Michigan  areas.  Box 
;  1039,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EMPLOYED  BY-LINER,  4  years’ 
travel  throughout  Brazil,  seeks  Brazil¬ 
ian  stringing  assignments.  Box  1116, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

I  Photography 

:  PHOTOGRAPHER,  age  29.  11  years’ 
experience  all  types — commercial,  news¬ 
paper,  p.r.  Have  $60,000  mobile  lab. 
Zachary  Bloom,  2222  E.  18th  St..  Brook* 
lyn-29,  N.Y. 


COMPOSING  SUPERINTENDENT,  16 
years  Metropolitan  daily,  smka  non¬ 
union  opi>ortunity  to  continue  outatand- 
1  ing  record  of  yearly  prodaetfam  in- 
:  creases  with  lower  page  ooeU  for  any 
I  size  Zona  4  daily  willing  to  pay  for 
value  received.  Bm  998,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
lieher. 

PRODUCmON  MANAGER 
'Thorough  knowledge  of  all  pbaam  <rf 
production.  Medium-siza  and  metropoli¬ 
tan  experience.  References  available. 

I  Would  consider  job  of  assistant  with 
'  opportunity  of  advancement.  Write  Box 
1019,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN.  Ma¬ 
ture,  reliable,  married.  Several  years 
experience  medium-size  paper.  Avail¬ 
able  now!  Box  1113,  Eklitor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Public  Relations 

ABLE,  MATURE,  thinking,  sound, 
well-rounded  newsman;  knows  Waak- 
'  ington  thoroughly;  now  on  N.Y.C. 

daily.  Want  solid  career  conneetioa  in 
.  PR.  Prefer  corp.,  trade  aseoeiation, 

'  PR  firm  or  institution.  Box  1029,  Edi- 
I  tor  A  Publisher. 

VERSA’TILE  MAN — Newspaper  work 
and  college  PR  experience  (news,  pho¬ 
tography,  publications,  sports,  alumni). 
Married.  Bin  1004,  ^itor  4k  Publieher. 


FORMES!  NESYSMAN  with  seven  years’ 
full-range  public  relations  experience 
with  two  of  nation’s  largest  corpora¬ 
tions  seeks  advantageous  change.  Box 
1086,  Elditor  A  Pubiiaher. 

TRADE  MAGAZINE  EIDITOR,  88,  sty¬ 
mied  by  new  management,  seeks  chal¬ 
lenge  in  publications,  public  relations 
work,  possibly  as  director  of  publica¬ 
tions.  Ten  yeara’  experience  in  maga¬ 
zine  field.  Elxcellent  background  in 
production,  writing.  Top  references. 
Personable — dependable.  Present  an¬ 
nual  salary:  $12,000.  Prefer  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  area  but  will  relocate.  Box 
1111,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

YOUNG,  EDCPERIia^CEJD  NEWSMAN 
seeks  New  Elngland  or  New  York  col¬ 
lege,  PR  or  house  organ  spot.  Five 
years  solid  news  background,  strong  on 
features.  B.S.J.,  married.  Write  Box 
1091,  Elditor  A  Publieher. 

Special  Services 

WANT’X'rV^SwTORrTtr'uB^ 
fraction  of  the  cost  of  hiring  your 
own.  Complete  services  available  in¬ 
clude  TV  crossword  pussies,  cartoons, 
features,  movie  reviews,  humorous  TV 
quizzee,  weekly  television  program  log 
with  storylines  for  your  area.  Our 
staff  combines  over  28  jrears’  experi¬ 
ence  in  producing  Mevieion  editorial. 
Let’s  talk.  Box  1081,  Elditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

How  Far  Do  We  Go? 


A  couple  of  recent  NLRB  rul¬ 
ings  seem  to  conflict  with  com¬ 
mon  ordinaiy  horse  sense  in 
their  application  to  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act. 

The  first  involves  a  decision 
of  an  NLRB  Examiner  in  a  case 
involving  the  Reilly  Tar  & 
Chemical  Corp.  of  Indianapolis. 
A  foreman  at  the  plant  had  a 
21-year-old  son  who  applied  for 
union  membership.  Riding  to 
work  one  morning,  the  father 
asked  if  the  son  had  joined  up. 
When  the  son  replied  that  he 
had,  the  father  .said  he  did  not 
“think  it  was  such  a  goo<l  idea.” 
The  father  also  suggested  that 
his  son  withdraw  from  the  un¬ 
ion,  seek  other  employment  and 
talk  the  matter  over  with  the 
plant  manager.  About  the  same 
time,  the  son’s  super\’isor  talked 
to  him  about  the  union,  and  the 
son  withdrew  his  union  applica¬ 
tion. 

The  case  came  liefore  an 
NLRB  Examiner  who  recom¬ 
mended  the  company  be  ordered 
to  bargain  with  the  union,  and 
cease  and  desist  from  anti-union 
activities.  He  posed  the  question 
of  whether  the  father  spoke  to 
the  son  as  a  supervisor  or  par¬ 
ent.  “The  father’s  remarks,  if 
made  to  any  employe  other  than 
the  son,  would  constitute  a  clear 
violation  of  the  NLRA,”  he  said. 
“The  record  is  clear  that  the 
son  had  decided  not  to  seek  pa¬ 
rental  guidance  concerning  the 
union  and  that  for  an  undis¬ 
closed  number  of  days  had  not 
told  his  father  of  his  application 
for  union  membership. 

“When  the  son  answered  the 
father’s  opening  question  by  ac¬ 
knowledging  union  membership, 
it  must  have  been  apparent  to 
the  father  that  he  had  touched 
upon  a  subject  which  the  son 
had  chosen  not  to  discuss  with 
him.  If  the  father  had  ceased 
his  remarks  at  that  point,  or 
had  merely  added,  as  he  did, 
that  he  did  not  ‘think  it  was 
such  a  good  idea,’  I  should  be 
inclined  to  dismiss  the  allega¬ 
tion  of  the  complaint  concerning 
the  father’s  remarks.” 

But,  the  Examiner  ruled,  the 
father’s  additional  advice  was 
“coercive”  and  not  “parental 
guidance.  .  .  .  Clearly,  the  fa¬ 
ther’s  remarks  were  neither  iso¬ 
lated  nor  innocuous.” 

Sort  of  makes  you  wonder 
about  those  stories  from  totali¬ 
tarian  countries  where  children 
turn  their  parents  in  to  the 
authorities  for  “deviations.”  Big 
Brother  is  watching! 
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The  second  case  has  to  do 
with  a  strike  of  artists  and  tech¬ 
nicians  against  television  station 
KXTV  in  Sacramento,  Calif. 
NLRB  restated  its  policy  that 
a  union  may  promote  a  con¬ 
sumer  boycott  of  products  in  a 
labor  dispute  with  an  advertis¬ 
ing  medium  without  violating 
provisions  in  the  law  against 
secondary  picketing.  The  board 
found  that  the  television  station 
“by  the  addition  of  its  ser\'ices 
(advertising)  to  the  products 
involved  here,  is  a  ‘producer’ 
within  the  meaning  of  the  pro¬ 
viso.” 

The  Research  Institute  of 
America  commented: 

“Theoretically,  if  a  city  news¬ 
paper  was  struck,  and  you  ad¬ 
vertised  in  it,  the  union  could 
distribute  handbills  against  your 
products.” 

In  this  view,  the  Board  “has 
stretched  the  concept  of  ‘pro¬ 
ducer’  to  bring  service  organiza¬ 
tions  under  the  label.” 

However,  in  the  ruling,  a 
three-man  panel  of  NLRB  held 
strongly  to  the  view  expressed 
in  earlier  decisions  that  the 
“publicity  proviso”  of  Section  8 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Law  pro¬ 
tects  a  union  when  it  engages  in 
a  “coercive”  act  such  as  calling 
on  customers  at  grocery  stores 
to  stop  buying  products  ad¬ 
vertised  by  the  station  involved 
in  the  dispute. 

The  panel  relied  on  two  deci¬ 
sions  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  their  campaign  against 
Great  Western  Broadcasting 
Corporation,  owner  of  KXTV, 
the  unions  distributed  leaflets 
saying:  “This  statement  is  di¬ 
rected  to  customers  of  the  above 
advertisers.  It  is  not  a  request 
to  employes  to  refuse  to  pick  up, 
deliver  or  transport,  or  to  i-efuse 
to  perform  any  service.” 

Handbills  Name  Firms 

Customers  at  supermarkets 
found  the  leaflets  stuffed  be¬ 
tween  loaves  of  Rainbo  bread, 
one  of  the  advertised  products. 

The  Board  held  that  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  its  sendees  (advertising) 
to  the  products  involved  made 
KXTV  a  “producer”  within  the 
meaning  of  the  publicity  proviso. 
This  brought  the  unions  within 
the  scope  of  the  Supreme  Court 
distinction  between  consumer 
picketing  in  support  of  a  product 
boycott  and  consumer  picketing 
which  sought  to  enforce  a  total 
boycott  of  the  neutral  employ¬ 
er’s  premises. 


The  Art  of  Scooping 


By  Blackie  Slierrod,  in  the  Dallas  Times  Herald 
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Ever  so  often.  Miss  Louella  Parsons  rears  back  on  iier 
golden  typewriter  and  shows  us  pressboxers  how  the  cow 
ate  the  cabbage. 

Miss  Louella  Parsons,  as  you  may  know,  invented  the 
Newspaper  Scoop. 

The  Scoop  is  also  known  as  a  Beat  or  an  Exclusive  and 
Miss  Louella  Parsons  invented  every  dang  one  of  them. 

She  did  this  by  something  called  the  Power  of  the  Holly¬ 
wood  Press.  If  some  news  source  did  not  give  her  exclusive 
right  to  a  .storj’’,  then  Miss  Louella  Parsons  would  load  up 
her  column,  aim  and  bust  them  two  stripes  lower  than  a 
Cub  Scout.  She  could  do  this  by  simply  telling  the  truth. 
Like  Clark  Gable  didn’t  have  a  tooth  in  his  head  or  Bubbles 
O’Toole  used  padding  in  her  stockings.  There  is  a  legend, 
however  unsubstantiated,  that  the  Hindenburg  sailed 
around  for  an  extra  hour  waiting  to  explode  until  Lolly 
got  to  Lakehurst.  Jean  Harlow  had  the  ner\'e  to  expire 
while  Miss  Lolly  was  out  of  town  and  the  columnist  never 
spoke  to  her  again. 

Occasionally  Louella  dips  over  into  sports  to  flout  a 
big  old  exclusiv^e  in  our  embarrassed  faces.  Like  the  other 
day  when  she  printed  a  scoop  on  Jim  Brown,  the  famed 
fullback  and  social  science  lecturer  of  the  Cleveland 
Browns.  Jim  Brown  spent  some  time  in  Hollywood  last 
spring  investigating  heavy  drama.  He  landed  a  role  in 
.something  called  Rio  Conchos,  in  which  he  was  either  a 
cowboy  or  an  Indian  and  got  dragged  around  by  a  rope. 
He  considered  this  more  fun  than  wrestling  linebackers. 


At  any  rate,  Jim  Brown  was  nipped  by  the  acting  virus 
while  being  dragged  around  or  shot  at  or  whatever.  Which 
probably  accounts  for  his  awarding  Miss  Louella  Parsons 
an  exclusive  story. 

“I  have  a  prentleman’s  agreement  with  the  Cleveland 
Browns  to  play  football  for  two  more  years,”  said  Jim 
to  Miss  Ix)uella.  “But  if  I  develop  as  an  actor — that  is 
the  work  I’d  like  to  do.” 

So  there.  Louella  had  her  .scoop  and  several  Cleveland 
sportswriters  blushed  fiercely  when  pinned  by  the  bosses’ 
eyeballs.  But  such  is  the  Power  of  the  Hollywood  Press, 
long  a  fascination  to  lowly  pressboxers. 

The  late  John  Lardner,  for  example,  once  was  com¬ 
pletely  awed  by  a  Louella  Parsons  interview  with  Miss 
Marilyn  Monroe. 

“Are  you  pregnant?”  asked  Miss  Parsons  to  Miss  Mon¬ 
roe  who  was  actually  Mrs.  Somebody  at  the  time. 

“Why,  no,  Louella,  but  you’re  sweet  to  ask,”  said  Miss 
Monroe  as  quoted  by  Miss  Parsons.  “I  promise  you  this. 
If  I  ever  am,  Louella,  you’ll  be  the  first  to  know.” 

Lardner  read  this  interview  over  and  over  and  finally 
decided  Miss  Parsons  had  founded  a  new,  invigorating 
school  of  journalism. 

Excitedly  clutching  his  notebook,  he  hurried  out  to  the 
Polo  Grounds. 

“Tell  me,  Leo,  do  you  think  it  will  rain?”  said  the  press- 
boxer  to  the  Giant  manager. 

“Whadda  you  think,  buster?”  said  Durocher. 

“Well,  if  it  does,  will  you  be  the  first  to  tell  me?”  said 
Lardner.  Durocher  looked  at  him  strangely  and  then  picked 
up  a  fungo  bat  and  walked  to  the  outfield. 


Undaunted,  Lardner  tried,  his  new  technique  on  several 
of  the  Giants  without  marked  success. 

But  finally  he  came  upon  Willie  Mays  in  one  comer  of 
the  dugout. 

“Tell  me,  Willie,  do  you  think  you  will  break  Ruth’s 
record?”  said  he. 

“Why,  no,  John  but  you’re  so  sweet  to  ask,”  said  Mays. 
“I  promise  you  this.  If  I  ever  do,  John,  you’ll  be  the  first 
to  know. 

“By  the  way,  John,”  said  Willie,  “Ruth  who?” 
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If  you  called  this  General  Motors  development  engineer  "moon-struck,”  he’d 
probably  agree  with  you.  For  he’s  a  member  of  the  team  whose  objective  is 
to  put  a  man  on  the  moon  by  1970. 

Together  with  several  hundred  other  engineers,  scientists  and  technicians,  he 
is  contributing  to  the  development,  fabrication,  assembly,  integration  and 
testing  of  the  guidance  and  navigation  system  for  the  Apollo  spacecraft.  His 
mind  is  literally  on  the  moon — and  how  to  get  three  men  there  and  back  safely. 
Educationally,  he  is  highly  qualified,  but  fast-changing  technology  requires 
his  constant  study.  If  he  does  not  have  two  degrees  already,  chances  are 
that  he  is  working  on  a  second  right  now  under  GM’s  tuition  refund  plan. 
Throughout  General  Motors  there  are  hundreds  of  professionals  like  him 
working  on  projects  relating  to  our  nation’s  space  and  defense  programs.  Like 
their  counterparts  who  are  developing  commercial  products,  they  are  dedicated 
General  Motors  people. 
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